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Fourteen  months  ago, 
Jimmy  Carter  knew  something. 

So  did  Gannett  News  Service. 


WHILE  most  of  the  , 
other  candidates  ^ 
make  pronouncements  ^ 
from  Capitol  Hill,  Carter 
crisscrosses  the  country, 
lining  up  support  in  per¬ 
haps  the  most  carefully 
planned  candidacy  of  / 

them  all.”  _  ' 

May  6, 1975 

And  that  perceptive 
quality  has  been  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  Gannett  News 
Service  coverage  by  Don 


Campbell,  Charles  Over- SV A 
by  and  others  through- 
out  the  twists  and  turns 

of  the  campaign.  ^ 

One  reason  was  the  GNS  team  yjL 

stuck  closely  to  the  real  power  brokers— 
the  local  leaders  and  voters. 

Keeping  up  with  those  power  ^ 

brokers  is  our  job.  We  serve  more  than  j 

2.1  million  of  them  every  day  in  18  i 

states  and  on  the  island  of  Guam. ,  1  _ 

Jr  ^  i 

Thanks  to  GNS,  even  the  .  A.  \  WHlBnTHWP 
smallest  of  our  54  newspapers  -  M||ju|P2|^  IfllllHIIIWI 

has  its  own  correspondent  on  the 
campaign  trail,  ready  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  each  local  reader.  Election  day  and  every  day. 


Audit  reports 
show  upswing 
in  circuiation 


7  pressmen 
indicted  at 
Wash.  Post 


Carter  to  run 
ads  on  tv  and 
in  ethnic  press 


At  Gannett,  we  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way. 
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A  Capital 
with  capital... 

Take  a  look  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  you'll  see  a  market 
with  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  invest,  and  save. 

The  latest  report  shows  that  the  Albany  SMSA  now  accounts 
for  more  than  2.2  billion  in  annual  retail  sales  — and  over  $1 
billion  of  that  comes  from  Albany  County,  the  heart  of  the 
market.  A  heart  with  an  average  annual  household  income  of 
$18,263! 

If  you  have  a  product  or  service  that  you  want  to  sell  to  a 
large,  quality  audience  with  money  to  spend,  we  recommend 
advertising  in  The  Times  Union  &  Knickerbocker  News  com¬ 
bination— a  dynamic,  people-reaching  package  that  delivers 
maximum  coverage  with  a  cost-effiency  that  can't  be  beat. 

Call  our  General  Advertising  department  (518-453-5680),  or 
our  National  representatives  today,  for  a  complete  package 
of  information  on  Albany- a  Capital  with  capital,  that  has 
potential  for  you. 

Source:  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1976 
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my  GREATER 


8  th 

Largest  Market  in  the  United  States, 
consists  of  6  densely  populated,  highly  affluent, 
contiguous,  homogeneous  counties  accounting  for 
43%  of  the  entire  state  s  population- 45%  of  the  E.B.I. 
and  43%  of  the  state's  Retail  Sales!  Considered  as  one 
huge  and  contiguous  Metropolitan  Area  it  then  ranks 
8th  in  all  major  market  indices. 

The  New  Jersey 

STAR-LEDGER 

A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Thebigstofy 

inRoomlOS* 


First  graders  in  Room  105  capped  their  school 
year  by  presenting  St.  Petersburg  Times 
reporter  Helen  Huntley  a  plaque  thanking  her 
“for  outstanding  special  services  to  education.” 
In  a  series  of  articles  following  the  Campbell 
Park  Elementary  School  youngsters  through 
their  first  year  of  school,  Ms.  Huntley 
shared  with  Times  readers  their  struggles  in 
learning  to  read,  write,  add  and  subtract. 

Their  excitement  during  a  field  trip  to  the  fire 
station.  Their  fun  in  figuring  out  how  to 
weigh  themselves. 

"There  really  is  learning  going  on  in  the  public 
school  system!”  one  pleased  taxpayer 
remarked  after  reading  the  stories. 

The  23  students  in  Room  105  would  agree. 
They’re  glad  Helen  Huntley  was  there  to  tell 
St.  Petersburg  Times  readers  about  their 
adventures  in  learning. 

At  The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  we  believe  in 
covering  the  school  room  as  well  as  the  school 
board.  The  county  school  system,  with  more 
than  1 17,000  students,  often  takes  on 
overwhelming  proportions.  The  stories  from 
Room  105  help  put  public  education  back 
into  perspective. 
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JULY 

21-24 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Jekyll  Island. 

21-24 — INPA/NNA  Promotion  Seminar  for  Community  Newspapers. 
O'Hare  Marriott.  Chicago. 

25- 29 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  77th  annual  sales 

conference.  Radisson  Hotel.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

26- 29 — OCR  Users  Association,  biannual  conference.  Continental  Plaza 

Hotel.  Chicago. 

31-Aug.  3 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  College  Park. 


AUGUST 

4-6 — Newspaper  Co-op  Advertising  Workshop,  Sheraton  Inn-Buffalo  East. 
Buffalo.  N  Y. 

8-13 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Dunfey's  Resort,  Hyannis,  Cape 
Cod,  Mass. 

8- 14 — Nevrepaper-in-the-Classroom  Institute  jointly  sponsored  by  PNPA 

Foundation  and  Shippensburg  State  College,  Shippiensburg,  Pa. 
11-15 — Canadian  Community  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Nova  Scotia. 
Halifax. 

15- 18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Dunfey's  Inn, 

Hyannis,  Mass. 

16- 20— Republican  National  Convention,  Kemper  Arena,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
16-21 — Mexprint  International,  National  Auditorium,  Mexico  City. 

22-24 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Bahia  Mar  Resort  Hotel, 

South  Padre  Island. 

29-31 — SNPA  Production  Conference,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

29-Sept.  3 — ANPA/INPA  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Seminar,  Tam- 
arron,  Durango,  Colorado. 

SEPTEMBER 

1 — Buckeye  Press  Association,  Mohican  State  Lodge.  Perrysville,  Ohio. 
7-9 — Music  Critics  Association,  Inc.,  Kennedy  Center,  Washington.  D.C. 

9- 11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic, 

Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Newspaper's  Classified  Clinic,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

11- 12 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  production  conference, 

Sheraton  Eagle  Bay  Inn,  Ossining. 

14 -  Canadian  Press,  board  meeting,  St.  John's,  Nfid. 

15- 18 — ^American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Hyatt  Re¬ 

gency,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

16- 17 — Allied  Publishers,  Big  Sky.  Montana. 

16- 18 — Mid  America  Newspaper  Conference,  Branson.  Mo. 

17- 19 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Carousel  Hotel, 

Ocean  City,  Md. 

19-20 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

19-22 — 11th  ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspaper  Men  and  Women, 
Drake  Oakbrook,  Oak  Brook.  III. 

19-22 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  South  Coast  Plaza 
Hotel.  Costa  Mesa.  California. 

23-26 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  sales  conference.  Key 
Biscayne  Hotel,  Miami. 

23-26 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Town  and  Country 
Hotel,  San  Diego.  Calif. 

25- 28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Otesaga  Hotel, 

Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

26- 28 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
29-Oct.  1 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Hershey 

Motor  Lodge  and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

29-Oct.  2 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Hilton  Head  Island, 
S.C. 


OCTOBER 

1-3 — New  England  Press  Association,  Treadway  Samoset  Resort,  Rock- 
port,  Maine. 

3-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 
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Newsbhefs 


The  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  (July  13)  that  a 
professional  belly  dancer  is  a  “public  figure"  in  dismissing  a 
libel  suit  brought  by  Samantha  James  against  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

In  its  ruling,  the  court  said  that  “by  her  purposeful  activi¬ 
ty,  she  thrust  herself  into  the  public  spotlight  and  sought  a 
continuing  public  interest  in  her  activities.” 

The  court’s  unanimous  opinion,  written  by  Judge  Matthew 
Jasen,  disallowed  James’  claim  that  the  reporter  had  shown 
malice  in  refusing  to  review  the  interview  and  his  notes  with 
her  before  publication. 

"Outsiders  have  no  right  to  sit  in  the  editor’s  chair,”  it 
said.  “It  would  hardly  be  conducive  to  a  free  press  to  impose 
a  requirement  that  all  persons  quoted  or  mentioned  in  a 
publication  be  permitted  to  review  the  report  prior  to  publi¬ 
cation.” 

In  the  case,  James  contended  she  did  not  make  two  state¬ 
ments  attributed  to  her  in  a  1972  article  entitled  “Samantha’s 
Belly  Business.” 

The  article  quoted  her  as  saying:  “Men  is  my  business,” 
and  at  another  point,  the  article  said  that  “she  admits  to 
selling  her  time  to  lonely  old  men  with  money,  for  as  much  as 
S400  an  evening  in  one  case,  ‘just  to  sit  with  him  and  be  nice 
to  him.’ 

*  *  * 

Four  news  agencies  were  the  victims  of  an  elaborate  hoax 
July  II. 

United  Press  International,  the  Associated  Press,  Reuters 
and  Agence  France  Press  each  transmitted  stories  saying 
singer  Elvis  Presley  was  to  be  married  July  12  in  Las  Vegas 
to  his  longtime  companion,  Alexis  Skylar. 

The  hoax  was  well  planned  and  involved  such  subtleties  as 
hotel  reservations  or  attempted  reservations  for  the  Presley 
entourage  in  New  York,  Las  Vegas  and  a  wedding  chapel  in 
Las  Vegas,  phoney  confirmation  telephone  numbers,  people 
purporting  to  be  friends  or  relatives  of  Presley  who  called  the 
Clark  County  clerk  in  Las  Vegas  requesting  the  procedure 
for  Presley  to  get  a  marriage  license. 

All  four  agencies  killed  their  stories  upon  learning  they 
were  incorrect.  However  the  “kill”  did  not  come  soon 
enough  for  many  newspapers  and  the  story  got  into  print. 

*  *  * 

Swan  Brewery,  an  Australian  firm,  will  introduce  its  Special 
Bond  brand  of  beer  in  major  East  and  West  Coast  markets  in 
the  United  States  later  this  year.  The  company  hopes  to 
achieve  the  same  success  as  Fosters,  whose  25  ounce  can 
size  has  built  a  strong  following  in  college  markets  since  its 
introduction  in  the  U.S.  four  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Sauter,  president  of  Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  said 
(July  8)  that  none  of  the  discussions  with  “eight  or  ten  news¬ 
paper  companies”  had  produced  an  offer  and  “there  haven’t 
been  any  new  talks.”  According  to  the  Detroit  News,  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.  is  still  interested  in  buying  the  group,  but 
denied  reports  that  they  had  offered  $33.66  a  share  for  the 
Booth  stock,  about  50%  above  the  current  market  price. 

*  ♦  * 

Goleta  Valley  (Calif.)  Today,  a  morning  daily  in  an  area 
north  of  Santa  Barbara,  has  been  acquired  by  Newrick  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Camarillo  (Calif.)  Daily  News.  The  Goleta 
paper  was  owned  by  South  Coast  Publishing  Co.,  whose 
principal  owners  are  Al  Remmenga  of  Goleta  and  Paul 
Jewkes  of  Provo,  Utah.  Robert  I.  Lauffer,  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  and  assistant  to  the  publisher,  was  appointed  publisher 
of  Today.  Don  Henry,  previously  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  news  department  at  the 
News.  Newrick  Inc.  is  also  half  owner  of  the  Simi  Valley 
Enterprise-Snn  and  News. 
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Converting  To  Dl-Lltho® 

Or  Offset?...lf  So.  We  Urge  You 
To  Read  The  Following 


If  you  are  iiiakiny  the  “big  switch”  to  Di-Litho  or  offset.  Western  Litho 
Plate  offers  you  a  service  that  guarantees  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
trouble-free  plateroom  operation. 

Having  been  active  in  the  plateroom  conversions  of  many  metropolitan 
newspapers  that  have  gone  offset  in  recent  years.  Western  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
And . . .  we  want  to  work  with  you  during  your  preliminary  planning  through 
start-up  —  until  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  handling  of  your  new  plateroom. 
Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  makes  every  effort  to  conform  to  your  schedide.  We  feel  that 
during  this  critical  period  we  can  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate¬ 
room.  by  actually  taking  this  responsibility  off  your  hands,  thus  giving 
you  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  aspects  of  conversion. 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  engineering  department  will  lay  out  and  design  your 
plateroom  for  you.  As  part  of  this  service  we  will  provide  you  with  a  scale 
drawing  showing  where  each  piece  of  equipment  should  be  placed,  based 
upon  your  specific  requirements  and  your  available  space. 

LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE . . . 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITY 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  facilities  contain  a  laboratory  in  which  your  electri¬ 
cal  and  maintenance  peoplecan  learn  more  about  Western’s  plate  processing 
equipment  with  a  hands-on  training  program.  Western  will  also  hold 
training  sessions  within  your  facilities,  teaching  your  plateroom  personnel 
all  about  plates,  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  how  to  spot  potential 
problems. 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 

PUNCH-COATER  MODEL  SP-3,  especially  designed  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  processing  bottlenecks. 

THE  WESTERN  LITH-X-POZER,  the  leading  automated  plate-exposing 
machine  in  the  newspaper  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOPLATER,  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate 
processor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaper  models. 

THE  WESTERN  LFTHOCOATER,  an  economical  roller  coater  which  is 
ideal  for  any  plateroom  operation. 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  punch  used  as  auxiliary  equipment  in  many 
plants  and  as  primary  equipment  in  smaller  operations. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  plateroom  equipment.  Western  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 

For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122— Atten:  Don  Holmes 


Please  send  me  my  package  of  Plateroom  Conversion  Information. 

NAME _ 

TITLE _ 

COMPANY _ 

ADDRESS  _  _ 

CITY _ STATE _ ZIP _ 

UJ0f Torn  LITHO  PLATE  1^ 

342?  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD  ST  lOUlS  MO  63122  ■  PHONE  TOIL  FREE  800  325  3310 
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A  valid  tax  deduction 

At  a  recent  two-day  conference  on  “Issues  in  Advertising,” 
conducted  by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Planning  in  Washington,  Rep.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal 
of  New  Y  ork  said  he  is  “offended”  by  products  that  cost  more  to 
advertise  than  to  produce.  He  didn’t  name  one. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commerce,  Consumer  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  said  “I  think  at  some  point  down  the  road  there 
might  have  to  be  government  regulation  as  to  the  percentage 
of  cost  of  the  product  advertising  can  consume.  .  .  .  You 
could  do  it  by  direct  regulation,  or  you  could  do  it  by  limitations 
within  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  that  beyond  a  certain  point 
of  reasonableness,  and  what  that  is  nobody  knows,  but  beyond 
that  point  of  reasonableness  advertising  is  not  a  valid  tax 
deduction  .  .  .” 

What  nonsense! 

Rosenthal  suggested:  “What  I  would  like  to  see  down  the 
road  is  maybe  a  quasi-governmental  testing  laborat¬ 
ory  ...  in  which  products  could  be  tested  and  maybe  labels 
or  other  points  of  information  where  there  could  be  certified 
quality  standards  available  to  the  consumer.” 

If  Rosenthal  wants  to  destroy  the  free  competitive  market 
he  could  not  pick  a  better  and  quicker  way  than  through  the 
regulation  of  advertising  expenditures.  “You  can  only  spend 
so  much  to  advertise  your  better  mousetrap,”  he  would  have 
some  government  egg-head  declare. 

The  American  consumer  decides  whether  a  product  is  worth 
buying.  It  is  management’s  decision  whether  to  produce  the 
product,  how  much  advertisingsupport  will  be  needed,  and  if  it 
can  be  marketed  successfully  to  bring  a  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment. 

Government  regulation  of  advertising  expenditures  will 
destroy  the  whole  system  as  well  as  the  consumer’s  right  to 
purchase,  not  to  mention  its  impact  on  advertising  supported 
media. 

Media  scrutiny 

Following  Presidential  candidate,  now  nominee,  Jimmy 
Carter’s  appearance  on  “Meet  the  Press”  a  week  ago,  one 
newspaper  comment  was  that  he  “noted  his  long  period  of 
campaigning  subjected  him  to  unremitting — and  sometimes 
unjust — media  scrutiny.” 

Isn’t  that  the  role  of  the  press? 

Shouldn’t  all  Presidential  aspirants  be  subjected  to  unre¬ 
mitting,  albeit  sometimes  unjust,  questioning  while  the 
democratic  process  is  still  working,  rather  than  waiting  until 
it  may  be  too  late?  After  all,  if  the  press  doesn’t  do  it,  who  will? 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  17,  1976 


A  SUMAAER  ROAAANCE.. 


Letters 


GREAT  BICEN  ISSUE 

EDITOR*  PUBLISHER  of  July  3,  1976  is  the 
finest  effort  1  have  seen  from  you  folks 
since  1  started  reading  the  publication  as 
a  carrier  some  seventeen  years  ago. 

Joe  Frederickson 
(Frederickson  is  director,  promotion/ 
sales,  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion.) 

jK 

Congratulations  on  that  terrific  and  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  Supreme  Court  cases 
involving  the  First  Amendment  in  cur¬ 
rent  issue  (July  3)  of  E&P. 

Barney  G.  Cameron 
(Cameron  retired  last  week  as  president 
and  business  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press.) 

*  *  * 

is  it  possible  for  our  Department  of 
Journalism  to  order  150  copies  of  the  re¬ 
markable  July  3  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher?  Our  one  regular  copy  in  our  read¬ 
ing  room  will  never  do.  I'd  like  every 
student  in  our  Press  Law  classes  this  fall 
to  have  that  compilation  of  cases. 

Donald  F.  Brod 
(Brod  is  chairman  of  Northern  Illinois 
University’s  Journalism  department.) 

(Due  to  the  many  requests  for  extra 
copies  of  the  July  3  Bicentennial  edition, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  have  reprints  of 
the  section  on  First  Amendment  cases 
available  soon.) 

*  *  * 

1  just  wanted  to  add  my  congratula¬ 
tions  for  the  fantastic  job  you  did  in 
compilation  of  Supreme  Court  cases  in¬ 
volving  the  First  Amendment.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  re¬ 
search  that  1  have  seen  in  many  years, 
and  I  know  that  the  industry  will  be  for¬ 
ever  indebted  to  you. 

G.  Richard  Dew 
(Dew  is  general  manager  of  the  Penasyl- 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.) 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  17,  1976 


SHOCKING  NEWS 

We  were  shocked  to  read  the  June  19 
headline  in  editor  &  publisher  that 
claimed  a  “Sears  survey  shows  item  ads 
bomb  on  tv.”  We  couldn’t  believe  any 
retailer-sponsored  study  could  come  to 
such  conclusions  in  the  face  of  retailer 
experience  with  television  .  .  .  and  in 
the  face  of  Sears  growing  use  of  televi¬ 
sion  for  both  item  and  image  campaigns. 

The  article  says  the  Sears  Roebuck 
survey  was  shown  at  the  NAB  marketing 
workshops  around  the  country  by  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  With 
conclusions  running  so  contrary  to  the 
reports  of  retailers  expanding  their  tele¬ 
vision  budgets,  we  believe  the  alleged 
study  should  be  made  available  for  pro¬ 
fessional  evaluation  and  study. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  retailers  mis¬ 
led  by  scare  headlines  and  so  we  chal¬ 
lenge  the  Newspaper  Bureau  to  release 
the  Sears  Roebuck  study  they  have  been 
showing  and  about  which  editor  &  pub¬ 
lisher  reports. 

Roger  D.  Rice 
(Rice  is  the  president  of  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising.) 

Ht  ah: 

Sears  did  not  sponsor  the  study  which 
Editor  &  Publisher's  headline  (June  19) 
implies  nor  have  we  seen  it  although  we 
asked  to  see  it.  I’ll  reserve  further  com¬ 
ment  on  the  study  which  may  or  may  not 
be  accurate,  depending  upon  what  the 
total  study  reveals. 

We  use  item  advertising  on  television 
because  we're  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  results  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future.  We  believe  in  a  media  mix 
and  feel  each  medium  is  supportive  to 
the  other  rather  than  fighting  each  other. 

Robert  Kissel 
(Kissel  is  National  Retail  Advertising 
manager  for  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  in 
Chicago.) 

Editor’s  note:  Herman  Radolf,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  Inc.  said  the  bureau 
plans  to  offer  findings  of  the  item  ad 
analysis  to  Sears  Roebuck’s  headquar¬ 
ters  executives  after  it  completes  a  third 


regional  survey.  He  said  to  date  the 
bureau  has  completed  analysis  of  the 
New  York  and  Tampa-St.  Petersburg 
markets.  The  findings,  Radolf  said,  have 
been  shown  to  regional  Sears  executives 
in  these  two  areas.  Radolf  said  the 
bureau  will  not  provide  the  TvB  with 
copies  of  the  presentations. 

I|C  4: 

IN  TUNE 

The  spread  in  editor*  publisher  (June 
12,  1976)  was  a  great  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  awakening  newspaper  editors, 
as  well  as  their  managements,  to  the 
need  for  bringing  their  newspapers  more 
in  tune  with  the  needs  and  the  demands 
of  today’s  readers.  1  hope  it  does  some 
good,  but  my  fingers  are  crossed.  It  is  my 
unhappy  conclusion,  after  a  long  career 
in  the  newspaper  business,  that  editors 
are  the  least  progressive  element  in  the 
business. 

My  partner  and  1  spent  our  careers 
with  the  New  York  Times,  he  as  circula¬ 
tion  director  and  1  as  promotion  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director.  We  are  now  coun¬ 
seling  a  few  accounts  in  public  relations. 

Irvin  S.  Taubkin 
(Taubkin  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Gold¬ 
stein  and  Taubkin  public  relations.) 

Short  Takes 

The  suspect  also  left  $250  damage  after 
praying  open  coin  holders  .  .  . — Mesa 
(Ariz.)  Tribune. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Outside  the  dining  hall,  dozens  of 
small  faces  pressed  against  the  windows, 
peering  into  the  large  room  from  where 
tempting  odors  of  fried  children  and  bak¬ 
ing  cake  were  emanating. — Montgomery’ 
(Ala.)  Advertiser. 

Up  Hfi 

After  a  ride  during  which  his  steed 
did  not  seem  to  display  the  same  fluid  gait 
as  that  of  earlier  horses.  Ford  discounted 
to  receive  a  special  citation  .  .  . — Daily 
Oklahoman. 

♦  *  * 

The  committee  will  supply  girls  and 
beverages. — Niagara  (N.Y.)  Gazette. 
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The  Most  Honored  NewspaperinTexas 

In  the  past  year  the  Daflas  Times  Herald  has  won  36  awards  for  outstanding  news  coverage 
and  editorials.  That’s  twice  as  many  as  any  other  newspaper  in  Texas. 

We  are  proud  of  the  recognition  given  us  by  many  of  the  nation’s  top  editors  who  judged 
these  statewide  contests.  But  we  aren’t  resting  on  our  laurels. 

Since  these  awards,  the  Times  Herald  has  continued  to  develop  exclusive  coverage 
of  the  Southwest,  including  a  series  of  stories  detailing  how  a  group  of  Texans  planned  and 
executed  a  daring  raid  across  the  border  to  release  14  Americans  from  a  Mexican  jail. 

In  covering  the  news,  the  Times  Herald  places  its  readers  first.  In  measuring  excellence, 
judges  placed  the  Times  Herald  first. 

The  DallasTimes  Herald 


July  17,  1976 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Improvements  in  circulation 
indicated  in  audited  figures 


from  minus  of  473.244  to  plus  of  276,055, 
Sept.  1975  to  March  1976.  The  increase 
were  326  papers  against  175  decreases, 
while  in  Sept,  there  were  251  increases, 
249  decreases. 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Daily  newspaper  circulations,  hard  hit 
by  the  1974  recession,  are  showing 
steady  gains  throughout  the  nation,  led 
by  renewed  interest  in  Sunday  editions. 

Bulk  of  improvement  came  in  the 
six-months  period  between  September 

1975  and  March  1976,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  obtained  from  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  in  Chicago. 

Surge  of  Sunday  reading  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  midwest  publisher: 

“We  think  that  bigger  and  better  Sun¬ 
day  editions  have  sparked  much  interest, 
even  in  the  face  of  price  increases. 
People  have  more  time  now  to  read  on 
that  day,  especially  working  women  who 
are  too  busy  during  the  week  to  spend 
much  time  with  their  daily  paper." 

This  publisher  said  his  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  has  grown  an  average  2,400  from  the 
low  point,  while  his  2  dailies,  morning 
and  evening,  though  showing  gains,  are 
still  down  3,600. 

Totals  for  ABC  morning  papers  in  11 
circulation  categories  show  that  they 
were  down  475,350  at  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1975.  As  of  March,  31, 

1976  that  figure  had  been  reduced  to 
177,443. 


The  category  breakouts: 


5opt.  75 

Morch  76 

Ov«r  1  milliofl 

91,181- 

83,721  - 

750,000  to  1  million 

36,772- 

29,034- 

500,000  to  750,000 

31,192  + 

8,998- 

300,000  to  500,000 

65,966- 

5,693- 

150,000  to  300,000 

133,666- 

49,240- 

75,000  to  150,OW 

88,968- 

13,110- 

50,000  to  75,000 

57,510- 

3,177+ 

25,000  to  50,000 

30,462- 

3,670- 

10,000  to  25,000 

3,995+ 

12,155+ 

5,000  to  10,000 

3,856- 

2,071  + 

Undor  5,000 

2,156- 

1,380- 

Totals  for  ABC  evening  papers.  Sept. 

1975  showed  a 

minus  of  824,973.  By 

March  1976  the 

minus  had  i 

mproved  to 

362,249.  The  figures  for  9  categories: 

500,000  to  750,000 

148332- 

106,308- 

300,000  to  500,000 

116,157- 

118,677- 

150,000  to  300,000 

193,962- 

96,567- 

75,000  to  150,000 

177,065- 

97,595- 

50,000  to  75,000 

43,384- 

15,776- 

25,000  to  50,000 

111,045- 

4,699  + 

10,000  to  25,000 

37,661- 

53,298  + 

5,000  to  10,000 

3,167  + 

15,379  + 

Undor  5,000 

34- 

702- 

Sunday  figures  by  categories: 


5opt.  75 

Morch  76 

Ovor  1  million 

11,153- 

45,410+ 

750,000  to  1  million 

16,699+ 

11375  + 

500,000  to  750,000 

163,671- 

56,207- 

300,000  to  500,000 

219,594- 

2,103+ 

150,000  to  300,000 

70,576- 

59,453  + 

75,000  to  150,000 

47,974- 

25,714+ 

50,000  to  75,000 

10366- 

44356+ 

25,000  to  50,000 

10,760+ 

66,184+ 

10,000  to  25,000 

22,479+ 

64,647+ 

5,000  to  10,000 

255+ 

12,903+ 

Undor  5,000 

97  + 

583- 

The  total  number  of  papers  are  not 
necessarily  the  same  from  period  to 
period  due  to  papers  which  ceased 
publication  or  changes  in  membership. 

Recovery  in  circulation  at  12  publicly 
owned  groups  also  speeded  up  in  the 
six-months  audit  period  ended  March  31 
and  came  close  to  producing  a  year-to- 
year  gain  for  the  first  time  since  early 
1974. 


At  the  period  ending  Sept.  ’75  evening 
newspapers  showing  increases  totaled 
343;  decreases,  506.  Mornings,  85  up; 
188  down.  The  evening  figures  at  the  end 
of  March  this  year  were:  483  increases, 
369  decreases.  Mornings:  March,  133  in¬ 
creases,  132  decreases. 

Sunday  editions,  ABC  papers,  spurted 


Total  average  circulation  of  these 
groups  slipped  0.8%  from  the  year- 
earlier  period,  while  total  Sunday 
circulation  rose  1.3%.  In  the  previous 
six-months  audit  ended  Sept.  30,  1975, 
daily  circulation  of  the  12  companies  had 
dropped  2.3%  and  Sunday  circulation 
rose  0.2%. 


Penna.  commission  restricts 
‘situation  wanted’  ad  copy 


John  Troan,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  has  called  the  Pennsylvania 
Human  Relations  Commission  ordering 
“censorship”  of  classified  ads  placed  by 
job  seekers  “an  example  of  government 
gone  berserk.” 

The  commission  ruling  came  June  27 
in  the  case  involving  publication  of 
situation-wanted  ads  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  under  Section  5  (g)  of  the  state’s 
Human  Relations  Act.  The  act  provides 
that  it  is  “unlawful  for  any  individual 
seeking  employment  to  publish  or  cause 
to  be  published  any  advertisement  which 
specifies  or  in  any  manner  expresses  his 
race,  color,  religious  creed,  ancestry, 
age,  sex  or  national  origin,  or  in  any 
manner  expresses  a  limitation  or  prefer¬ 
ence  as  to  the  race,  color,  religious 
creed,  ancestry,  age,  sex  or  national  ori¬ 
gin  of  any  prospective  employer.” 

The  Press  did  not  receive  notice  of  the 
ruling  until  9  days  after  the  commission’s 
Final  Order  that  the  Press  “cease  and 


desist  from  publishing  ‘situation-wanted’ 
advertisements  the  contents  of  which  are 
prohibited  by  Section  5  (g)  of  the  Act.” 
The  Press  has  until  July  27  to  appeal  to 
Commonwealth  Court. 

Under  this  ruling,  Troan  said,  “an  in¬ 
dividual  seeking  a  job  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  include  even  his  or  her  own 
name  in  an  ad  because  that  would  obvi¬ 
ously  reveal  the  person’s  sex  and,  in 
many  instances,  would  also  indicate  the 
person’s  religious  creed,  ancestry  and 
national  origin.” 

The  Press  editor  declared  that  the  rul¬ 
ing  and  the  provision  in  the  Act  on  which 
it  is  based  are  “clearly  unconstitu¬ 
tional.” 

The  Commission,  in  its  findings,  did 
not  allege  that  advertisements  placed  by 
candidates  for  political  office  violate  any 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  Commission  findings  noted  exam¬ 
ples  of  advertisements  under  question, 
such  as:  “Salesman — Age  30,  looking  for 


career  in  Pittsburgh,  start  immediately  15 
years  sales  experience.” 

“White  woman,  desires  day  work,  of¬ 
fice  cleaning,” 

“College  grad — Born  again  Christian 
with  Bachelor’s  Degree  and  seven  years 
sales  and  marketing  management  experi¬ 
ence  seeking  work  with  Christian  busi¬ 
ness  or  organization.” 

The  Commission  findings  stated  that 
the  Press  “accepts  and  publishes  these 
advertisements  in  the  language  as  sub¬ 
mitted  by  these  individuals  and  without 
regard  to  whether  the  content  of  the 
advertisement  conforms  with  Section  5 
(g)  of  the  Act  ” 

Three  years  ago  in  June  of  1973,  in  a 
classified  ad  landmark  case,  the  U.S, 
Supreme  Court  ruled  5  to  4  that  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  city  ordinance  forbidding  news¬ 
papers  to  publish  sex-designated  help 
wanted  ads  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment.  That  decision  was  in 
the  case  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  against 
the  Pittsburgh  commission  on  human  re¬ 
lations  and  the  National  Organization  for 
Women,  on  appeal.  The  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
joined  the  Press  in  the  action. 
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Carter  to  rely  on  tv 
and  ethnic  press  ads 


By  John  Consoli 

Only  about  Wc  of  Jimmy  Carter's  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  for  the  Democratic  pres¬ 
idential  primary  was  spent  in  news¬ 
papers.  however,  that  percentage  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  jump  to  between  109f  and  129^ 
of  the  $8  to  SlO  million  scheduled  to  be 
alloted  to  advertising  for  the  November 
election  race. 

The  bulk  of  those  dollars  spent  on 
newspaper  ads  will  be  in  what  the  Carter 
campaign  committee  has  defined  as  “A" 
states  or  those  critical  to  Carter's  elec¬ 
tion.  .As  in  the  primary  campaign,  many 
of  the  ads  will  also  be  targeted  at  a 
specific  audience  such  as  the  blacks 
(where  Carter  wants  to  solidify  his  ap- 
parant  strong  support)  and  Jews  (where 
Carter  aides  feel  he  could  have  stronger 
support.) 

Why  was  so  little  money  spent  on 
newspapers  during  the  primary  campaign 
compared  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
broadcast  dollars  spent  by  the  Carter 
forces? 

‘‘The  role  of  newspapers  in  a  political 
campaign  depends  on  the  candidate  and 
the  constituency  he  is  trying  to  reach." 
Jerry  Rafshoon.  Carter's  media  consul¬ 
tant  told  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  ‘‘Jimmy  has 
the  virtues  of  honesty,  competence, 
warmth  and  decency  which  we  had  to 
portray  and  given  the  limited  budget  that 
we  had.  newspapers  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  adequately  project  these  traits. 

“The  tone  of  the  Carter  campaign  was 
to  go  directly  to  the  people.  To  meet  the 
voters  on  a  personal  basis.  Television 
allowed  us  to  do  this.  To  make  the  voter 
feel  Jimmy  was  talking  directly  to 
them." 

Rafshoon  said  newspapers  would  have 
played  a  more  important  role  in  Carter's 
media  campaign  if  he  were  striving  to 
reach  a  limited  constituency.  He  cited 
one  Carter  opponent.  Morris  Udall.  who 
used  a  sizable  amount  of  newspaper  ads 
in  attempting  to  reach  the  liberal  voter  or 
Henry  Jackson,  who  tried  to  reach  the 
anti-busing  voters  in  Boston.  The  logic 
was  successful  for  Jackson  who  won  the 
Massachusetts  primary. 

“The  type  of  people  who  get  their 
political  news  from  newspapers  do  it  by 
reading  the  news  stories  and  editorials." 
said  Rafshoon.  “If  we  ran  a  half  page  ad 
for  Jimmy  and  a  news  story  on  that  page 
took  a  position  counter  to  his.  the  ad 
would  be  a  standoff — it  would  lose  its 
effectiveness." 

Sold  on  t\ 

Rafshoon  is  also  personally  sold  on 
television  as  the  prime  medium  to  project 
a  political  candidate.  In  1970  when  he 
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Will  President  Jimnw  Carter 
Be  Good  for  the  Jewish  People? 


Jimmy  Carter  Hdp  AH  Americans. 

Vote  Fw  Him  And  All  Of  The  Carter  Dei^ates 
In 'The  Democratic  Priinary  On  Tuesday,  June  8. 

Jerry  Rafshoon  Agency  prepared 
this  newspaper  ad  aimed  at  drawing 
the  Jewish  vote  to  Jimmy  Carter.  The 
ad  ran  during  the  Ohio  primary  and 
similar  targeted  ads  may  be  run  this 
fall. 

handled  the  advertising  for  Carter's  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  for  Governor  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  Rafshoon  ran  very  little  newspaper 
advertising. 

“People  find  more  credibility  in  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  as  a  way  of  finding  out 
information  about  a  candidate  than  any 
other  medium.”  he  said.  Rafshoon  re¬ 
called  a  follow  up  survey  his  agency  under¬ 
took  after  the  Florida  primary,  won  by 
Carter.  People  were  asked  what  made 
them  vote  for  Carter  and  they  began 
quoting  from  the  tv  spots,  he  said. 

Rafshoon's  vicepresident  and  media 
director  Charlenne  Carl  offered  another 
reason  why  newspapers  were  not  used  as 
much  in  the  Carter  primary  campaign. 
“People  of  lower  socio-economic  levels 
such  as  the  blue  collar  workers  tend  to 
watch  more  television  and  read  less, 
while  the  opposite  is  true  of  the  higher 
socio-economic  levels."  she  said. 

Since  it  was  felt  that  a  strong  blue  col¬ 
lar  vote  in  the  Democratic  primary  would 
lead  to  a  Carter  victory  in  most  states, 
this  strategy  was  followed.  In  the  general 
election,  however.  Ms.  Carl  said  that 
there  will  be  a  need  to  also  reach  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  higher  socio-economic  group 
or  higher  income  person. 

Ad  strategy  planned 
Rafshoon's  agency  will  put  together  a 


national  ad  program  for  the  fall  which 
will  consist  of  network  tv  and  national 
magazines.  The  “A”  states  or  those  crit¬ 
ical  to  Carter's  election  will  get  local  tv 
spots,  local  newspaper  ads  and  radio  in 
key  cities  as  well  as  the  national  pro¬ 
gram.  The  “B"  states  will  get  the  same 
campaign  as  the  “A"  states  but  with  less 
frequency  as  well  as  the  national  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  “C”  states  or  those  which  are 
considered  by  the  Carter  campaign 
committee  to  be  hopelessly  lost,  will  see 
only  the  national  ads  as  will  the  “D" 
states  or  those  like  his  home  state  of 
Georgia,  that  are  considered  relatively 
safe. 

Although  more  daily  newspapers 
across  the  country  will  be  getting 
Carter  campaign  ads.  the  game  plan  still 
calls  for  target  ads  to  be  run  aimed  at 
the  blacks,  disenchanted  Republicans 
and  to  some  extent  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  Black  Press 

During  the  primary,  a  great  deal  of  the 
ads  aimed  at  the  black  voter  were  run  in 
the  black  press.  Later  in  the  primary 
campaign,  when  the  media  began  to 
stress  that  Carter  did  not  have  very  much 
support  among  the  Jewish  population,  a 
decision  was  made  in  the  Ohio  primary 
to  run  an  ad  in  a  Jewish  newspaper. 

“We  felt  it  was  time  to  address  the 
issue."  said  Ms.  Carl.  “Jimmy  did  not 
get  the  support  of  a  lot  of  Jewish  people 
early  in  the  campaign  and  we  wanted  to 
change  this  by  stressing  his  stand  on  Is¬ 
rael  foreign  policy  and  by  pointing  out 
some  of  his  top  advisors  are  Jewish." 

Ms.  Carl  said  there  may  be  some  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  also  allocated  for  such 
media  as  labor  union  newspapers  and 
farm  publications. 

In  dealing  with  the  black  press,  Ms. 
Carl  related  some  interesting  stories,  al¬ 
though  she  said  they  were  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  “One  paper  we 
called  and  thought  was  a  black  news¬ 
paper  told  us  they  would  not  run  our  ad 
because  they  were  a  socialist  paper  that 
did  not  support  Carter,"  she  said. 

“Another  black  newspaper  would  not 
print  words  in  our  ads  with  an  ethnic 
reference.  They  insisted  the  word 
“black."  for  example,  be  changed  to 
‘Afro-American.'  We  told  them  the  ad 
had  to  run  ‘as  is'  or  not  to  run  it  at  all. 
We  later  found  that  the  ad  ran  and  that 
they  had  changed  all  the  words  they  con¬ 
sidered  questionable." 

Carter  did  very  little  primary  campaign 
advertising  in  the  weekly  newspapers, 
mainly  because  they  were  in  markets 
overlapped  by  the  dailies'  circulation.  In 
I  Mississippi,  however,  the  state  commit- 
t  tee  requested  the  Rafshoon  agency  come 
up  with  a  tab  insert  to  be  run  in  the 
>  newspapers.  Each  community's  Carter 
organization  then  attempted  to  raise  the 
money  to  pay  for  inserting  the  ad  in  the 
i  (Continued  on  pufie  15) 
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Delegates  to  DNC  vent 
feelings  about  press 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Reporters  are  rude.  They're  some¬ 
times  sarcastic.  They're  more  negative 
than  positive.  They're  essential  for  sur¬ 
vival.  Women  aren't  covered  enough. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  comments  re¬ 
ceived  when  delegates  from  various 
states  and  a  few  governors  and  honored 
guests  were  quizzed  on  attitudes  and 
personal  experiences  with  the  press. 

Everyone  asked  had  a  definite  opinion 
about  the  press  in  this  post- Watergate 
era  at  the  1976  Democratic  Convention. 
Some  were  caught  in  their  seats  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  Tuesday  evening 
(July  13),  others  on  the  floor  and  some  at 
parties.  Seeing  personalities  such  as  Jac¬ 
kie  Onassis,  Warren  Beatty.  Paul  New¬ 
man  and  Senators  Carter.  Humphrey, 
McGovern,  Wallace,  Mayor  Daley  and 
Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King  sometimes 
stole  delegates'  attention. 

Going  into  the  Garden,  Gloria  Allred, 
an  alternate  Carter  delegate,  attorney, 
Burbank,  Calif.,  said;  “1  find  the  press  to 
be  totally  inadequate  on  coverage  of  the 
women’s  political  movement  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  particularly  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Reporters  in  New  York  I’ve  talked  with 
don’t  know  there  are  active  feminists  in 
Los  Angeles.  We're  covered  on  local 
radio  and  tv.  but  not  in  the  paper.  A 
particular  example  is  a  report  we  put  out 
on  the  discrepancy  in  Gov.  Jerry 
Brown's  record  on  appointments  of  wo¬ 
men.” 

Then  Ernest  Haselden,  alternate  dele¬ 
gate,  in  the  life  insurance  business,  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  said  in  the  Garden  to 
us:  “I'm  for  George  Wallace;  the  news 
media  has  not  given  Wallace  a  fair  shake. 

1  tried  to  get  a  statement  in  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Times  Union  saying  I'm  for  Wallace 
and  they  wouldn't  take  it.  1  offered  to 
pay  and  they  said  the  only  way  they 
could  take  it  would  be  to  get  clearance 
from  Montgomery.  1  don't  know  why  the 
media  hates  Wallace.  He's  a  Christian 
man,  not  a  racist.” 

A  Michigan  delegate  from  Dearborn, 
Elizabeth  Burch,  an  attorney,  said:  ”1 
think  the  press  are  the  rudest  bunch  of 
people  I've  ever  met.  I’m  very  annoyed 
with  the  press.  They  run  all  over  and  get 
in  the  way.  They  think  they're  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  delegates  who  are  here 
to  vote.  1  kicked  a  reporter  guy  in  the 
ankle  who  sat  in  my  seat ...  I  think  it's 
awful  the  way  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
coverage  built  up  John  Glenn  in  the 
headline — “Glenn  puts  convention  in 
orbit” — heck,  he  put  us  all  to  sleep,  and 
then  there  was  not  one  mention  of  Sen. 
Barbara  Jordan  getting  a  standing  ova¬ 
tion.” 
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Her  friend  Alyce  Smith,  a  delegate 
from  Lincoln  Park,  Mich.,  said  she  was 
“very  surprised  at  the  sarcasm — even 
Walter  Cronkite  was  sarcastic — on  tele¬ 
vision.  And  tv  builds  mountains  out  of 
mole  hills.  I  guess  the  newspaper  people 
are  nicer  than  tv.” 

Jean  Hassman.  an  alternate  Kansas 
delegate  from  a  farm  near  McPherson, 
questioned  at  a  brunch  by  the  National 
(Tarter  Committee  for  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  farm  and  rural  delegates  at  the 
Americana,  says  that  “newspaper  repor¬ 
ters  can  be  nice.”  She  says  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  reporter.  Elizabeth  Duff, 
met  her  at  the  Sunday  night  Jimmy  Car¬ 
ter  party  at  the  pier  and  volunteered  to 
take  her  sightseeing  and  to  dinner  at  Sar- 
di’s,  the  theatrical  restaurant.  “She  took 
us — my  husband  Irvan,  son  Carrol  and 
his  wife  Deborah  from  Boston  and  my 
daughter  Pat  and  1  in  two  cabs  to  the 
Bronx  Zoo  and  Botanical  Gardens  .  .  . 
$1 1  cab  rides  each  way  .  .  .  and  then  the 
dinner  tab  was  $99.  We'd  never  spend 
that  much.  But  she  bore  down  us  all  day 
on  our  impressions  of  New  York.  Of 
course,  we're  used  to  living  a  farm  life. 
But  I'm  an  activist  in  Common  Cause, 
women's  liberation  and  the  ACLU.  The 
reporter  had  to  have  the  piece  for  Sunday 
and  the  photographer  took  around  75  pic¬ 
tures  of  us.  I  wasn't  for  Carter  at  first 
and  so  wasn't  that  popular  with  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Democrats.  The  peanut  farmers  have 
got  a  better  deal  going  than  the  wheat 
farmers.  But  now  I'll  work  for  him  when 
I  get  back.” 

Again  on  the  Garden  floor.  Bill  Bolton, 
delegate  from  Lewisville,  Texas,  a 
salesman,  said:  “I  think  the  press  is 
doing  pretty  good,  but  stories  I’ve  seen 
are  a  bit  harsh  on  the  women  by  referring 
to  them  as  militant.  I  think  they're  just 
trying  to  get  something  done.” 

Mick  Meyer,  a  delegate  and  graduate 
student  from  Eugene,  Ore.,  said:  “When 
I  read  stories  I  like  to  have  deep 
background.  There  is  too  much  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  press  to  condense  stories. 
It’s  funny  to  be  at  the  Garden  and  read 
about  what  happened.  Walter  Lippman 
is  right  that  you  have  to  be  at  an  event  to 
understand  it.  There  is  too  much  of  a 
shift  in  perspective.  My  main  gripe  is 
that  the  Idaho  press  doesn't  carry 
enough  national  and  international  news. 
The  farmers  think  the  world  is  a  potato 
patch.” 

According  to  Grant  Dulgarian,  dele¬ 
gate.  in  the  apparel  business,  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.L:  “The  Providence  Journal 
does  an  adequate  Job,  but  I’ve  had  ex¬ 
perience  where  it  has  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  I'm  still  upset  that  when  Rhode 
Island  passed  a  campaign  financial  dis¬ 


closure  act  in  1974  and  the  newspaper 
didn't  cover  it  fully  enough.” 

Says  Tom  Butler,  a  professor  and  de¬ 
legate  of  Madison,  Wise.,:  “The  press 
has  a  very  good  image  now  with  intellec¬ 
tuals  because  of  its  defense  of  American 
liberty  and  reporting  of  Watergate.  1  feel 
the  press  is  too  controversy-oriented  and 
often  overlooks  basic  truths.  As  a  Carter 
delegate.  1  remember  stories  in  April  that 
said  some  people  threw  peanuts  at  Carter 
and  they  failed  to  report  his  speech.” 

Irene  Nannery,  an  artist  and  New 
York  delegate;  ”1  think  the 
newspapers — especially  the  New  York 
ones — are  handling  the  convention  better 
than  the  Democratic  Committee.  I  find 
out  what  I  have  to  do  every  day  from  the 
New  York  newspapers.  If  1  didn't  have 
them.  1  wouldn’t  know  what  I'd  do;  I’d 
be  lost.” 

State  Rep.  Kenneth  Camp  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  a  delegate,  declared:  “I  think  the 
convention  coverage  has  been  extensive 
in  the  Arkansas  newspapers.  But  news¬ 
paper  reporters  speculate  too  much,  I’d 
say,  and  that  gives  a  psychological  tilt 
that  affects  the  outcome.” 

From  Kona,  Hawaii,  delegate  Bill 
McCarthy,  an  attorney,  said:  “1  person¬ 
ally  think  newspaper  reporters  are  doing 
a  good  job,  and  have  been  particularly 
since  Watergate.  It's  great  that  reporters 
pay  closer  attention  to  what  is  going  on. 
We  rely  on  reporters  as  a  source  of  in¬ 
formation.  Of  course  I  think  Hawaiian 
newspapers  should  pay  more  attention  to 
the  details  of  national  and  international 
events.” 

Ramsey  Clark,  New  York  delegate, 
being  besieged  with  interviews,  told  us: 
“Basically  a  free  press  is  essential  to 
truth  in  time.  Discovery  of  truth  in  time 
is  essential  to  survival.  The  newspapers 
need  greater  resources  and  more  study 
pieces.  We  need  to  develop  ways  for  the 
free  press  to  have  vital  competition  to 
open  up  opportunity  for  more  voices.  I 
advise  editors  to  hire  more  reporters  and 
give  them  more  time  to  do  better  cover¬ 
age.” 

Rep.  Geraldine  W.  Travis,  a  delegate 
of  Great  Pauls,  Mont.:  I  think  newspaper 
reporters  are  doing  an  excellent  job, 
especially  at  the  convention.  I’m  on  the 
criminal  justice  information  task  force 
assigned  by  the  governor  to  write  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  I'm  definitely  for  a  free  press; 
although  you  have  to  compromise  and 
respect  the  rights  of  one’s  privacy  and 
also  inform  the  public.” 

Vicechairman  of  the  Georgian  delega¬ 
tion,  Sen.  A1  Holloway,  president  pro 
tern  of  the  State  Senate:  “Being  a  strong 
supporter  of  Jimmy  Carter,  we’re  de¬ 
lighted  about  the  broad  coverage  Carter 
has.  I’m  impressed  with  the  indepth  re¬ 
search  newspapers  have  done  to  give  us 
as  close  as  possible  the  real  Jimmy  Car¬ 
ter.  Because  1  was  Carter's  floor  leader 
in  the  Senate  when  he  was  governor.  I’ve 
had  over  100  reporters  interview  me  on 
what  Jimmy  is  like.” 
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The  way  it  was  in  1924 


In  the  52  years  since  the  Democratic 
Party  held  its  last  convention  in  New 
York  City,  the  press  corps  has  changed 
radically. 

In  June  of  1924.  1. 000  newspapermen 
and  a  sprinkling  of  women  writers  and 
editors,  sat  on  rough  pine  chairs  in  swel¬ 
tering.  deadlocked  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  through  103  ballots  before  they 
ended  up  at  a  mammouth  party  celebra¬ 
tion  hosted  by  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Club. 

Those  same  newspapermen  (no  news¬ 
persons  then)  with  just  typewriters, 
notebooks,  cameras,  and  telegraph 
operators  and  telephones  to  get  the  news 
to  their  home  offices  would  have  been 
aghast  at  what  52  years  have  wrought.  In 
the  first  place,  the  1. 000-member  corps 
has  proliferated  to  some  1 0.000  media 
people,  more  or  less,  encompassing  not 
Just  the  news  gatherers  but  a  massive 
corps  of  broadcast  technicians. 

Editor  &  Pi  blisher  s  lead  story  in  its 
Saturday.  June  28.  1924  issue  reported  a 
record  gathering  of  reporters — “nearly 
1.000  newspapermen  doffed  coats  and 
rolled  up  sleeves  to  cover  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  in  sweltering 
Madison  Square  Garden  this  week.” 
That  little  contingent  would  never  have 
imagined  the  air-conditioned,  security- 
blanketed.  and  mechanically  encum¬ 
bered  1976  counterparts. 

And  procedure  of  admission  then  was 
relatively  simple — 

“From  north,  south,  east  and  west 
they  came  to  Manhattan  visiting  Jim  Pre,- 
ston.  superintendent  of  the  Senate  Press 
Galleries  for  tickets  first,  and  then  visit¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Newspaper  Club  and 
the  club  of  the  New  York  World  and  the 
Baltimore  Sioi  in  the  Garden  basement 
for  hospitality.” 

Words  of  advice  on  coverage  from 
humorist  Ring  Lardner.  known  for  his 
use  of  the  New  York  idiom,  were  issued 
through  the  Newspaper  Club's  official 
organ:  “I  would  like  to  caution  the  visit¬ 
ing  brothers  vs.  over-writing.  200  words 
a  day  is  plenty  for  a  democrat  convention 
and  most  of  the  time  it  ain’t  necessary  to 
do  more  than  send  your  managing  editor 
a  telegram  saying  see  A.P.  for  what  came 
off  today." 

The  chairs  of  rough  pine  had  not  been 
built  for  press  comfort.  They  were  close 
together  in  rows  ranging  from  four  to 
eight,  with  just  enough  room  for  writing 
on  the  bench  table  before  each  row. 

Press  associations  claimed  seats 
nearest  the  speaker's  platform.  To  the 
right  of  the  rostrum,  where  the  United 
Press  space  was  located,  was  Karl  Bic- 
kel,  president  of  the  United  Press  As¬ 
sociations  seated  beside  Raymond  Clap¬ 
per.  the  United  News  political  expert.  In 
the  second  row  of  the  UP  section  was 
Roy  Howard. 


The  Associated  Press  had  a  corres¬ 
ponding  position  on  the  left  side  of  the 
rostrum,  and  behind  AP  were  seats  of 
International  News  Service  and  Univer¬ 
sal  Service. 

Senators  turn  reporters 

International  News  had  a  feature  staff 
for  special  wire  made  up  of  Senator  Bur¬ 
ton  K.  Wheeler,  Senator  Medill  McCor¬ 
mick  and  Jack  Lait.  O.  O.  McIntyre,  and 
Helen  Rowland. 

Most  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
dailies  had  offices  in  the  basement  of  the 
Garden  “with  direct  telephone  com¬ 
munication  to  their  home  city  desks." 

And  for  out-of-town  papers.  Western 
Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  messengers 
carried  copy  to  telegraph  operators.  To 
1976  ears,  it  sounds  direct  and  unencum¬ 
bered. 

E  &  P's  story  cited  one  of  the  “best 
fitted  offices”  installed  by  an  individual 
out-of-town  newspaper  that  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  San  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  “Tele¬ 
phone  connections  direct  by  private 
wires  to  Baltimore  had  been  installed  as 
well  as  telegraph  service.  This  news¬ 
paper  was  able  to  boast  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  covered  by  its  own  staff  exclu¬ 
sively  without  the  aid  of  any  syndicate.” 

In  the  press  seats,  “coats  off,  fans 
waving"  news  writers  were  chronicling 
convention  proceedings. 

Women  were  described  as  “numerous 
in  the  press  section  this  year,  looking 
cool  in  summer  frocks  .  .  ." 

“Sunlight  arc  lamps,  with  a  total  of 
60,000.000  candle  power,  aided  news¬ 
paper  cameramen  and  moving  picture 
photographers  in  taking  pictures  of  the 
convention.” 

The  New  York  Evening  World  and  the 
Evening  Post,  in  grand  public  relations 
gestures,  featured  telegraph  news  from 
home  towns  for  delegates.  The  World 
used  mastheads  of  the  newspapers  for  its 
reports. 

1924  chivalry 

One  splendid  example  of  chivalry, 
1924  style,  is  found  among  items  for  the 
June  28  issue — 

”M  iss  Ruby  Leach,  editor  of  the 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  Tribune  came  to  New  York 
to  write  about  the  convention,  but  had  no 
place  to  sleep.  When  Williams  Jennings 
Bryan  was  informed  of  the  fact,  he  gave 
up  his  room  at  the  Madison  Square  Hotel 
and  meandered  up  to  the  Waldorf  in 
search  of  a  place  to  park  his  baggage.” 

Bryan,  nominated  three  times  for  the 
presidency  (18%,  1900,  and  1908)  was 
the  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  Scopes 
Trial  in  1925.  also  the  year  of  his  death. 

Parties,  parties 

There  was  certainly  more  general 
camaraderie  among  the  press  then — or  at 


least  it  was  sparked  by  the  Newspaper 
Club  on  West  42nd  Street  which  even 
staged  midnight  entertainment  by 
Broadway  stars  in  its  dining  room  and 
even  an  opening  party  at  the  Hotel  Shel¬ 
burne,  Coney  Island.  No  less  than  Gene 
Fowler  of  the  New  York  American,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Newspaper  Club,  presided. 

The  club’s  schedule  boasted  also  such 
diverting,  daily  events  as:  special  mid¬ 
night  performance  at  B.  F.  Keith’s  Hip¬ 
podrome  for  visiting  newspaper  men; 
tour  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  a  trip  up  the  Hudson  River  to  West 
Point  and  a  baseball  game  between  club 
members  and  visitors  for  the  “News¬ 
paper  Championship  of  the  World.” 

Each  out-of-town  newspaper  man  reg¬ 
istering  at  the  Newspaper  Club  got  a 
baseball  pass,  a  guest  card  and  a  fountain 
pen  with  gold  band.  The  pen  inscribed 
“Press,  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  New  York,  June,  1924"  was  the  gift 
of  the  president  of  the  L.  E.  Waterman 
company. 

Famous  names 

On  the  press  list  published  by  E  &  P 
then  was  the  name  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph. 
The  Stevenson  name  remains  on  the  1976 
Democratic  convention  roster  with 
Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III  among 
those  mentioned  as  vice  presidential 
timber. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  entourage  included 
H.  L.  Mencken.  Paul  Patterson,  in  Palm 
Beach  suit,  was  on  hand  at  the  club  room 
provided  by  the  Sun  and  the  New  York 
World  in  the  basement  of  the  Garden 
where  “the  cool  of  the  club  room  was 
relief  after  the  circus  heat  in  the  Garden 
proper.” 

“Nine  tenths  garbage”  declared 
Mencken  in  talking  about  the  elaborate 
mechanical  arrangements  installed  in  the 
Garden  to  flash  convention  news  to  the 
world.  And  in  case  that  wasn’t  abso¬ 
lutely  clear,  Mencken  termed  the  radio, 
telegraph,  cable  and  telephone  “abso¬ 
lutely  useless”  in  covering  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  sessions. 

“I  can  write  a  much  better  story  if  1  sit 
down  to  it,  than  I  can  blahing  it  over  the 
telephone.” 

Other  names  on  the  printed  press  ros¬ 
ter  included:  William  Allen  White  of  the 
Emporia  Gazette,  Sir  A.  Maurice  Low  of 
the  London  Morning  Post;  Cy  Hunger- 
ford  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post  and  Sun  (the 
veteran  cartoonist  is  still  on  daily  edito¬ 
rial  page  duty  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette);  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
Scripps-Howard  Dailies  of  Ohio;  and 
Gardner  and  John  Cowles,  Des  Moines 
Register-Tribune. 

E  &  P’s  reports  noted  that  newspaper 
women  “did  more  work  at  this  conven¬ 
tion  than  at  any  other  national  political 
gathering  in  history.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  17,  1976 
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1,000  REPORTERS  SEE  DEMOCRATS  THROUG 

Gruelling  Garden  Seige  Hardest  Story  in  Many  Years — Hesurst  Puts  Over  a  Beat — Visitors  Laud  Ne 
York  Hospitality — New  York  World  and  Baltimore  Sun  Thanked. 


T><  >l.lTIl  AI.  writers  early  Thursday 
*  ntornmn  Ihi-  week  ciim|>lcle<l  repiirt- 
iiiK  llw  nil'll  tAlraiTdinarii  jiarty  etmven- 
tioii  'Mice  IfWiit  AikI  on  Tliursdav  eve¬ 
ning:  tin  New'iujnr  I'Uih  o<  New  York 
ouolid  itNelt  in  presriitiiiK  them  with 
tin-  '  W  orld's  (Ireatest  Show." 

Nearly  l.lltlll  stroityj.  these  iKditieally- 
inelined  m  ws|ia|>er  men  ami  women  had 
inxadiet  New  N Ork  and  Madrson  Square 
(iarden  Ih  days  aKo.  lud  sat  throuKh  nine 
desperate  deadlock  days ;  had  pursued 
promuHiit  Demiwrats  from  Imtel  quarters 
to  dull,  to  (iarden.  had  fouitht  thor  wav 
throuiih  crowdetl  aisles  on  the  convention 
floor,  ami  had  liutton-holed  "biK  htisses" 
under  the  speaker's  platform  for  "inside 
dope."  which  time  and  aKain  (iroved 
false 

V  aried  in  tlieir  forecasts,  the  valiant 
one  tliousaml  and  one  agreed  unanimotialv 
they  were  glad  the  convention  was  over, 
when  on  W'erlmsday  j<4in  W'  l>avis  was 
nominated  u  r  l’resid«it  and  (iov.  (.  harles 
Bryan  for  Vk» ■  President.  And  the  "one" 
was  the  long,  lanky  and  rennwyied  Jim 
Preston. 

On  Thursday  evening  those  who  stayed 
longest  dis|Hayed  their  gladness  at  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Cluh.  where  they 
cheerid  Tom  Brown  and  his  30  saxo¬ 
phonists.  Will  Rogers  and  tlie  Tilk-r  (jirls 
fr<im  tiK-  Follies.  Kstelle  Carey  from  the 
Strand.  I'rerl  and  Dorothv  Stone.  Eddie 
I  antor  from  KkI  BrsUs.  (lard  Dawn  of 
the-  Keep  K<«il  Comisany.  Yincent  l-oper 
ami  his  orclwstra.  and  th«-  Four  Marx 
Brothers,  and  other  Iwadliners  provided 
under  tlie  direction  of  t  harles  llamhidge. 
of  the’  Vitt-  )\>rt  Timfi.  and  Christopher 
Rohnsack.  of  the  City  News  .Association 

Tlie  last  few  days  of  the  convention 
were  the  hardest  for  the  newspaper  men 
and  women 

Th<  majority  worked  Tuesday  evening 
past  midnight  until  4  o'clock  in  thr  rmirn- 
ing.  ami  it  was  nearly  .lam  on  Thurs¬ 
day  liefore  (aiv  Bryan  was  miminatrd  for 
Vice  -  President 

(hi  Tuesday  evening  William  KandoRih 
Ilearst  scored  tile  om  outstanding  scoop 
of  the  convention,  obtaining  for  the  .Ycie 
Fori-  .  first  news  of  the  meeting 

lietweeii  William  (•.  Mc.Admi  and  Alfrerl 
(i  Smith  at  tlie  Ritr-Carlton  Hotel.  It 
was  also  then  forecast  that  l>avis  would 
lie  nominated. 

W'idiiesdav  evening's  session  was  inter¬ 
esting  from  the  m  ws|iai»r  man's  point  of 
view  W  ho  in  tlK-  press  s»-clion  failed  in 
applause  when  tite  iviminator  of  Maj. 
(ieorge  I..  Berrv.  international  president 
of  tlw  pressmens  union,  declartd  in  rcf- 
irenci  to  tlw  Major's  ability  to  run  a 
coiintrs  ncw-pajier  sm-cessfiilU  : 

"(ireatcr  skill  than  that  has  no  man" 

N'orinan  F  Mack.  puhlislH-r  of  the 
Biiffnlii  Tiohs  always  in  tin-  ssuucntion 
limelight,  shone  brightly  Wedm'silav  as 
pro)Mis<-r  of  .ssmith's  right  to  the  spiaker's 
platform  and  prcs«-titcr  of  a  I'esoliition 
expressing  the  thanks  of  the  convention 
for  tlie  "careful  ami  accurate  repirting" 
of  proem  dings  hv  the  press. 

Tlie  Yeti'  I'nrF  H'orirl  and  the  Hutli- 
more  .S'liii  also  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
hy  the  coineiition  for  their  hospitaliii 

Front  seats  of  the  press  section  were 
well  lilled  during  tin-  last  struggle  l  or 
"Among  those  present."  see  Kiutok  A 
Pl  BllsiiJK  of  two  weeks  ago. 

In  the  Vc:.'  i’lirt  .diiicrinin  section. 
-Arthur  Brishane  was  coiispiruoits  hv  his 
absence  W'txittesdas .  it  seems,  is  the  day 
he  desotes  for  writing  his  Sundas  ixli- 
torials. 

The  ClHsstertonian  hulk  of  Hevwmxl 
Broun  also  faffed  to  liH.m  in  the  stall  of 
the  .Vc:c  Yoik  H'orld.  Walter  l.inp- 
iT’nn.  tlie  U'nrld't  chu'f  editorial  writer, 
who  was  there,  informed  the  writer 
PriHin  was  taking  a  month's  vacation  at 
Stamford.  Conn.  laopmarm  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  Weshiesdav  night.  His 
newspaper,  he  believed,  had  followed  out 


By  PHIUP  SCHUYLER 


Its  editorial  eonieittion  policies  in  excel¬ 
lent  fasliioh.  ,Aig|  Davis  was  a  “splenebd 
choice." 

News|)a(H'r  women,  it  wa.s  agreed,  did 
more  wnrk  at  this  convenliim  than  at  any 
other  tutional  political  gathering  an  his¬ 
tory.  But  many  possibly  liope  it  will  be 
their  last.  The  next  4  years  it  time 
enough  to  marry. 

"I  favor  a  monarchy."  mourned  Imo- 
gox-  Stanley,  of  Uk  .Yetf  York  Daily 

.Vitii 

This  statement  the  writer  considers  of 
utmost  in^rtance  and  significance,  be¬ 
cause  the  inspiring  Imogene  is  far-famed 
as  absohitely  the  only  newspaper  woman 
who  has  danced  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  And  His  Royal  Highness  will 
shortly  arrive  in  .Acnerica. 

Other  women  who  did  ytoinan  work 
included  Katharine  Trenholm.  Ntw 
York  .Yan.  Marguerite  Ely.  Si.  /.imu 
(tlohc-Dfmoiral .  .Anne  liunlap.  .Vctc 
York  .-fmcri'cua.  Patricia  Dougherty. 
ChifOgo  .Imfrieoti;  Dorothy  Shumate. 
I'nited  Press ;  Helen  F'ox.  International 
News  Service;  Jane  Dixon.  .Vrtc  York 
Tflfgram  and  Exvning  Mail;  Mary 
Watts.  .Vrti*  York  Sun .  I>nielta  Parsons. 
.VcTc  York  .dmerUan.  and  Marie  Clem¬ 
ens  .Vetc  York  H’orld. 

.Among  the  newspajier  men.  even  the 
veterans  Dniis  Seihiild.  Vctc  York  Etv- 
ning  I'nsi :  Robert  l.ineoln.  Chieago  Trih- 
Robert  IWmler.  I'nitid  IVess ;  E. 
Barry  Earis.  International  News  Service; 
F'rank  S  Whitehead.  H'lukinglon  Post: 
Charles  Michelson.  S'no  York  World: 
Richard  V.  Ouhlahan.  .Yeti'  York  Times; 


Robert  Barry.  Philadelphia  Puhlie  Led¬ 
ger;  ('.eiirge  Holmes.  International  News 
Service ;  ll  C.  Probert,  .Associated  Press  ; 
Raymond  Clapper,  I'nited  -News ;  laiuis 
I;  I-ang.  .Vi-u'  York  dtm-riean;  J.  Fred 
F^ssary,  Haltimore  Sun;  Boyden  Sparks. 
.Vrti’  York  Tribune;  William  Hard,  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention 
were  fagged  out  when  peace  and  harmony 
was  finally  declared. 

By  the  tail  end  of  the  convention  even 
tlw  humorists  had  kist  their  laughter  and 
didn't  know  where  to  find  h.  Yet  they 
kept  right  after  the  funny  bone  until  the 
fimsh.  Among  this  class  were:  H.  1. 
Philipps.  .Yen'  York  Sun;  Frank  Sulli¬ 
van.  .Yeti'  York  H'orld;  H.  L.  Mencken, 
Hailinutre  Evening  Sun;  Walter  Mills. 
Oklahoma  Cilje  Times;  Will  Rogers.  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate ;  Ruhe  CJoldherg,  and 
Ned  O’Hara.  .Vetc  i’ork  Es-eniHg  World. 

I'ndoubtedly  many  a  newspaper  man 
echoes  Uxiay  the  sentiments  of  Ralph  E. 
Renaud.  of  the  .Veti’  York  Tribune,  who 
wrote : 

“Your  correspondent  has  heard  all  the 
noi'W  he  can  stand  for  the  rest  of  his  term 
in  the  newspaper  Inisiness.  From  now  on 
he  is  going  down  on  lamg  Island  some¬ 
where  and  listen  intently  for  hours  on 
end  to  the  growing  pains  of  the  oyster 
plant,” 

•At  any  rate,  this  writer  folkiwed  the 
footsteps  of  Fred  Edwards,  of  the  same 
newspaper,  who  recalled 

"A'ears  and  years  ago  we  used  to  know 
a  place  called  bed. 

"We're  going  to  find  out  if  it  is  still 
there  " 


Seen  and  Heard  (ht  the  Garden 


AS  the  National  Denvxrratic  Conven- 
tion  struggled  into  its  third  week, 
the  nearly  1.(100  newspaiier  nx'ii  on  (h*- 
assignment,  denied  opportunity  (or  sen¬ 
sational  reporting,  demonstrate  grit  aiul 
kiyalty  b>-  remaining  in  their  liard  pine 
lires.s  si-ction  seats  during  the  dull  dead- 
kick  at  Madison  Square  Ciarden 

.AltlsKigh  there  was  little  inspiration 
or  excitement  these  newspaper  men  and 
women  stuck  to  the  story  to  the  linish. 

\  rtrrans  in  the  press  section  agreed 
it  was  the  "most  wearisome"  coiivcntion 
on  record  Many  pointed  out  that  this 
was  one  of  few  political  pow  wows  with¬ 
out  a  sCiNip  or  two. 

Q  11  P  C.ARRETT  of  the  Xew  York 

World  failixl  to  report  at  tlx-  press 
section  in  the  (iarden  Atonday  this  week 
With  Mrs  (larrctt  and  their  few  months' 
old  Ivihs  Imy.  F'etcr  Ix'igh  (iarrett.  he 
joiinii  \  M  dow  n  east  to  Maine  and  ri»>l 
wt.ithcr  Peter  A'iselx-r  of  tlie  W.irld 
staff  lisik  his  place  writing  the  daily 
picture  story. 

^'DW  .ARD  S  BEt  K  managing  editor 
of  tlx-' (  Aiciii’ii  Tribune,  commenting 
on  tbi-  "si-ooplessih  ss"  of  the  convinti<m. 
riralled  a  soikil  clotlx-s  basket  in  ibe 
^ontliern  Hotel,  .st.  I  ouis,  iiseil  by  dele¬ 
gates  at  that  txditical  gatlieriiic  as  a 
letter  Isix  to  tip  off  iiMlividtial  news- 
fan'r  nun  to  storks  whicli  lead  to  sen 
satioiial  Ixals 

"Perliajis  tlie  rliararter  of  the  dele 
I’aU's  has  improved."  Beck  remarked 
Bfs-k  deelaretl  he  belxved  New  York 
an  iik'al  political  convention  city  from 
th<-  newspaiier  man's  standpoint. 

"The  hotels  are  convenient  and  tlie  fa¬ 
cilities  are  the  best  of  anv  political  con- 
STnfion  I  have  ever  attended.”  he  said. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Managing  editor 
worked  so  hard  during  the  convention  he 
was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  provdied  by  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Oilb-  Last  Sunday,  even, 
he  wrorked  untit  2  o'clock  ki  the  mom- 


best  of  any  of  the  16."  remarked  la  y, 
P.  Hornaday.  Washington  correspi  n  • 
of  the  Indtanapolis  Sexes.  "New  J  •, 
has  treated  the  visiting  correspoi 'li  . 
with  fine  courtesy,  .As  for  the  ci  ii,  . 
tion  as  a  whole.  1  should  say  that  a 
been  splendidly  taken  cart  of.  If  lb  •  a 
not  been  the  case,  the  long  dc..!Dj 
would  have  worn  out  cserylxxl)." 

JOSEPH  B.  El  NAN,  publisher  .  i  a 
Cumberland  (Md.)  Times  wrol<  yr 
cial  articles  on  the  ccxiventioo  b  r 
newspaper  as  did  F'rank  B.  Shutls  j  ;. 
lishcr  of  the  Miami  (Ela.)  Herald 

JAMES  H  MfXlRE,  editor  of  the  Kh.: 

lille  (Tcxx.l  Senlinel  wriXe  ed  ii  r. 
romment  cxi  the  convention  everj  .. 
for  his  new  spaper.  It  w  as  his  o;  u  • 
that  editors  could  arrive  at  Iictter  j':.. 
ment  by  reading  newspapers  than  b>  > 
ing  im  the  spirt.  Mixire  is  more  th.  n  s 
aixl  has  been  in  newspaper  work  jee- 
conslantlv  since  he  was  16. 


JOHN  T  BOl  RKE  of  the  CU~e;y 
Sen’s,  who  has  been  in  new-ik,',« 
work  39  years  and  has  been  writinj.  p'. 
tics  since  19t»5.  finds  that  iiow-a-dan  i 
has  to  write  with  a  view  to  a  large  i<e 
nine  audience. 

"Women  are  liecomiiig  more  inti  i 
ill  reading  political  news  than  the  us' 
Ix'  declateil. 

Bc'ides  being  political  i-dilor  i  ’ 
Vitit.  Bourke  is  president  of  the  <‘‘i 
1-egistativc  Correspondents  Assixmp 
He  was  assisted  at  the  (iarden  b>  i  ' 
D  Ruth,  W  ashiiigion  correspond- u  i 
the 

UENRY  0RI.MF::S,  formerly  with  j 
L  iiiteil  Press,  now  running  a  bu-ii- 
news  syndicate  in  Washington,  rej- '  ^ 
the  convention  for  the  Wall  Street  ' 
lull. 

p.MII.  J  STEINMAL'SER.  f.  ' 
years  -x-cretary  to  .Arthur  Bri-K 
takinu  many  of  his  reports  direct  ■  r 
lypet^iter.  reminds  F>itciii  &•  PfBi  i- 
that  this  was  the  first  um'  rnade 
iBiiscIess  tyix'writcr  at  a  political  C' i 
tion.  In  I9I(>  at  (  hicago  Brishan 
talixl  his  nmiiiiig  account  to  StcinI  ' 
and  the  noiseless  w.is  the  envy  i  i  ’ 
ix-iicil-piishim;  brigade  at  that  ni  ■ 
able  (j.  ().  P.  steam  roller  demoiisf 


ing.  He  and  Mrs.  Beck  are  going  to 
take  a  liHvg  varation  immeiliately  after 
tfx  sessions.  They  iJan  to  sail  from 
yuebec  on  the  S.  S  Empress  of  F'ranci' 
July  16  to  be  ahriad  until  the  first  of 
September  They  expect  to  spend  part 
of  their  vacation  on  a  motor  trip  through 
Cornwall  aixl  Ik'vonshire  in  Ejiglaiid. 
and  part  of  the  time  on  the  (  imtiiient. 

ninth  and  worst  political  conven- 
■'■’^■lion."  commenlixl  1  Frixl  Essary  o^ 
the  Pollimnre  .S'lix.  "It  was  tlx'  worst." 
he-  adik'd.  "tx-cause  it  was  the  longest.  .At 
llx-  same  tinx  it  was  the  c'-isiest  coiiven 
lion  to  report  in  my  cxiK'riciice  Every¬ 
one  got  every  item  of  ixws  No  one 
discovered  any  hidd'-n  iiiforni.iti- m  " 
I'.ssary  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Standing  Committee  in  charge  of  tiress 
arraiigrnx'iils  of  vvliicli  James  W  right  of 
tlx  Cbfeland  Plain  Dealer  is  chairman, 
should  Ix'  handed  a  Isniiim  t  for  tlx  ’me 
work  they  did  at  the'  comeiition 

"I  never  saw  coiniiition  f.irilities  more 
to  niv  taste."  lx  decland 

This  same  sentiment  w.is  exjire-'isl 
hv  many  otlxr  nevvsis'i|xr  min  |..  Imtor 
&  Pi  at  ISHt.R. 

was  my  siMniilli  national  js-- 
*  litieal  eonveiiliori.  and  tin  pres^ 
facilities  here  were  ;n  some  res|nets  ;lie 

IRrgfBtpr 

U  N»w  Haven’t 
Dominant  Paper 
Circulation  ovar  40.000  Average 

Boogfat  everr  eight  hy  Ifort  New 
Htvea  then  bey  tny  atbrr 

TWO  New  &vca  pepert  COMBINED. 

Heto  Maum  Begiater 

Tha  Jxdkm  moHtmm  tamkt 
»ia$m  Mam 


Lae  AagelM,  CkHL 

Gained  T,X4i  Deity  Average  Qrcuktii* 
.Hwofu  OoTeremett  fltatenent.  8li  M 't  * 
CDdtiif  March  SI.  1023  IM  SOO  DeU.v 
Moetht  Badttf  March  81.  19U.  ' 

Datly.  locreate  la  I>aUj  Areraca  Ctrr-i 
tloB.  7.24P 

rr  OOTEU  THI  FIELD  COMPLETTI-T 

EEF  EZSCVTATIYZS : 

R.  W.  Melenar.  dM  Tlsaet  Sldg..  Vew  Y  i 
0-  Locma  Fayaa  Oe..  Ml  Tower  Btdr  ' 
Verth  Miahlgaa  Are..  C^oage. 

A.  J.  Verrla  HIU.  TtS  Reerat  Bldg..  «•: 
Frmaelaee.  Cetlf. 


In 

lie  w  Orleans 

it's 

THE 

ITEM 


PART  LAN  EXPLANATION. 


HOW  CRITICAL  IS  THE  ENERGY  “CRISIS”? 

The  energy  situation  in  America  today  is  serious. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  is  true  there  is  an  energy  crisis  in  the  sense  that 
there  is  an  increasing  scarcity  of  certain  fuels.  But 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  energy. 

There  never /?as  been. 

There  never  IV/// be. 

There  never  could  be.  Energy  is  inexhaustible. 

Edward  Teller  puts  it  this  way;  "...unlimited  energy 
exists.  What  is  missing  is  the  practical  way  to  use  this 
energy  efficiently.” 

No-there  is  no  energy  “shortage!’  There  is  an 
energy  “crisis”  because  we  have  reached  a  critical 
juncture  in  the  availability  of  means  to  provide 
our  energy. 

THE  TRANSITIONAL  GAP 

The  end  of  the  fossil-fuel  age  is  clearly  discernible. 
The  beginnings  of  a  fufure-energy  age  are  not  yet 
clearly  established. 

But  that  is  not  an  earthshaking  situation  for  us  to 
be  in.  The  phasing  in  and  phasing  out  of  fuel  epochs  is 
nothing  new. 

Roughly  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  man 
learned  howto  burn  wood.  This  gave  him  a  primary 
fuel  for  the  production  of  energy  when  and  as  he 
needed  it-  in  this  case,  energy  in  the  form  of  heat. 

By  1400  AD,  man  was  capturing  energy  through 
windmills  and  through  the  flow  of  water  over  water¬ 
wheels.  But  even  more  important,  he  had  learned  how 


to  burn  coal.  And  with  that,  the  fossil-fuel  age 
had  begun. 

Finally,  in  the  last  century,  man  discovered 
natural  gas  and  petroleum.  The  fossil-fuel  age  was  fully 
launched,  and  the  advanced  industrial  society  we 
know  today  was  made  possible,  including  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  electricity. 

FOSSIL  FUELS  DISAPPEARING 

Yet  now  we  find  the  industrial  society’s  appetite  for 
energy  is  so  prodigious  that  some  of  our  fossil  fuels - 
natural  gas  and  oil  -are  already  fast  disappearing,  and 
coal  is  by  no  means  inexhaustible.  In  hindsight,  it  is 
clear  that  from  the  first,  man  expected  too  much  of  the 
fossil-fuel  epoch.  Everyone  alive  today  was  born  years 
after  it  began.  We  were  born  into  it  as  we  were  born 
into  the  constants  of  rain,  sunshine  and  the  tides.  It  is 
understandable,  therefore,  that  without  giving  it  much 
thought,  we  more  or  less  expected  fossil  fuels  to  go 
on  forever. 

As  Dr.  M.  K.  Hubbertof  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  has  said,  “It  is  difficult  for  people  who  are  living 
now.. .to  realize  how  transitory  the  fossil-fuel  epoch  will 
eventually  prove  to  be  when  viewed  over  the  significant 
span  of  human  history.” 

In  a  period  of  only  1300  years  from  beginning  to 
end.  Dr.  Hubbert  estimates,  man  will  have  consumed 
the  world’s  entire  available  supply  of  fossil  fuels. 
Further,  he  estimates  that  80  percent  of  that  supply- 
all  but  the  first  and  last  ten  percents -will  have  been 
consumed  in  the  incredibly  short  period  of  300  years. 
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Clearly,  in  historic  perspective,  this  is  a  rather 
insignificant  though  at  times  troublesome  period,  and 
it  is  important  that  we  adjust  our  thinking  to  accept 
this  insignificance  lest  we  fall  victim  to  the  despairing 
notion  that  the  world  will  go  out  of  business  when  the 
last  barrel  of  oil  is  pumped. 

It  won’t.  The  fossil-fuel  epoch  may  be  passing,  but 
energy  itself  remains  permanently  with  us.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  moment  is  for  us  to  do  everything  possible 
to  find  ways  of  capturing  that  energy. 

THEIIMPERATIVES 

The  imperatives  we  face  are  these; 

First,  we  must  stretch  the  fossil-fuel  epoch  to  its 
absolute  limit.  Conservation  of  a//energy  is  a  must- 
and  especially  conservation  of  petroleum  resources. 
And  we  must  substitute  coal  and  uranium  for  other 
fuels  wherever  possible. 

Second,  we  must  speed  the  development  of  other 
sources  of  energy  so  that  we  can  move  into  the  future- 
energy  epoch  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  sounds  simple,  but  what  makes  it  more 
difficult  than  it  needs  to  be  is  the  lack  of  public 
consensus-the  notion  promoted  by  some  that  there 
are  other  options,  including  a  halt  to  growth. 

But  the  fact  is-given  a  growing  population  and  a 
continuing  desire  by  everyone  for  a  satisfying  life-style 
-  no  other  options  exist.  Increased  supplies  of  energy 
are  essential. 

OURSEPARAnROlES 

It  is  also  essential  for  all  the  players  in  this  enor¬ 
mous  drama  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  their 
separate  roles. 

The  utility  industry’s  part  is  to  meet  consumer 
demand  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  with  accept¬ 
able  environmental  impact.  It  must  press  ahead  on 
research  and  development  on  new  sources  of  electric 


power.  It  must  share  in  the  task  of  seeing  that  people 
learn  howto  use  electricity  more  efficiently. 

Given  today’s  complexity  of  environmental  and 
energy  regulations  and  the  huge  investment  required 
for  energy  research  and  development,  government, 
commerce  and  industry  all  have  a  vital  role  in  the 
energy  drama.  They  must  join  the  utility  industry  in 
encouraging  consumers  to  use  energy  wisely. 

The  consumers’  role  is  in  many  ways  the  most 
important.  Since  they  are  the  users  of  electricity,  they 
are  the  ones  that  can  make  “wise  use  of  energy’’  mean 
something.  They  must  make  it  a  way  of  life.  Th^ey  must 
encourage  their  neighbors  to  do  the  same.  They  must 
also  support  research  and  development  that  will  lead 
to  new  sources  of  electricity.  And  they  must  face  the 
reality  that  dwindling  fossil  fuels,  staggering  invest¬ 
ments  for  research  and  development,  and  equipment 
for  the  protection  of  the  environment  are  inevitably 
influencing  electric  rates. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  consumers  must 
give  serious,  practical,  realistic  thought  to  public  deci¬ 
sions  to  be  made  regarding  energy  sources  and 
environmental  concerns. 

None  of  these  roles  will  be  easy  to  perform.  What 
makes  the  drama  worth  the  playing,  however,  is  the 
promise  at  its  end:  the  discovery  that  satisfying  lives 
need  not  come  to  a  grinding  halt  and  that  a  new,  more 
abundant  epoch  will  follow  the  old. 

And  in  the  final  analysis,  there  is  no  alternative  to 
our  playing  our  roles  conscientiously.  As  Dr.  Glenn 
Seaborg,  former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  said, ".  ..the  future  of  energy  is  the  future 
of  man.  Without  it  we  become  nothing.  With  it,  we 
become  whatever  we  wish  to  be.’’ 

Edbon  Electric  Institute 
for  the  electric  companies 

90  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10016 
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Convention  jottings 

Editor  writes 
coiumn  for 
‘Miss  Liiiian’ 

By  Jane  Levere 

Lillian  Carter.  Jimmy  Carter's  ver¬ 
satile  77-year-old  mother  (she  is  a  former 
university  housemother,  nursing  home 
administrator  and  at  age  67  was  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  in  India)  is  this  week 
experimenting  with  a  new  profession, 
journalism. 

Assisted  by  J.  Carrol  Dadisman. 
executive  editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Enquirer,  she  is  writing  a  daily  front¬ 
page  column  for  the  Enquirer  on  her  ex¬ 
periences  at  the  Democratic  Convention 
in  New  York  City. 

Written,  according  to  Enquirer  general 
manager  Glenn  Vaughn,  in  a  “conver¬ 
sational  style."  and  labeled  “As  told  to 
J.  Carrol  Dadisman,"  “Miss  Lillian's" 
column  has  included  such  items  as  the 
way  she  was  almost  left  behind  in  Plains. 
Ga.,  when  the  Carter  contingent  left 
Saturday.  July  10  (“Jimmy  said  it  would 
be  all  right  if  I  told  you  about  it,"  she 
wrote)  and  her  impressions  of  a  Labor 
Party  cocktail  party  where  the  men  far 
outnumbered  the  women,  a  fact  noted 
with  much  relish. 

“It's  a  homey  thing,"  Vaughn 
explained  this  week.  “She's  not  a  writer. 
She's  just  real  open,  a  real  motherly 
type.  She  says  all  the  things  you'd  expect 
an  elderly  mother  to  say." 

A  Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  the  En¬ 
quirer  is  offering  the  column  to  other 
Knight-Ridder  papers,  according  to 
Vaughn,  who  did  not  know  which  ones 
would  run  it.  The  paper  is  also  paying 
Mrs.  Carter  for  her  column,  but  Vaughn 
was  “not  certain  about  the  arrange¬ 
ments." 

*  *  9k 

Among  the  weekly  newspaper  people 
covering  the  Democratic  Convention 
was  Pamela  Brewington,  a  political  wri¬ 
ter  for  the  Montgomery  (Md.)  Sentinel 
and  Prince  George  (Md.)  Sentinel,  out  of 
suburban  Washington,  D.C. 

Author  of  a  regular  biweekly  column 
on  Democratic  politics,  Brewington 
came  to  the  convention  with  a  long  his¬ 
tory  of  political  activity  herself,  most  re¬ 
cently  as  campaign  manager  for  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  in  Montgomery  County 
in  1974. 

Casting  an  experienced  eye  on  the 
hoop-la  early  in  the  week,  she  declared, 
“It's  a  complacent,  happy  convention, 
good  for  the  Democrats  but  dreadful  for 
the  press,  since  we're  looking  for  conten¬ 
tion.  It's  been  historically  interesting,  a 
love-in  for  real." 


She  had  plans  to  file  two  stories,  one 
for  this  week's  Sentinel,  general  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  convention,  the  second  a 
“post-mortem"  piece.  Both  would 
focus,  she  said,  on  the  Maryland  Udall 
delegation,  all  of  whose  members  were 
from  Montgomery  County,  and  on  the 
national  women's  caucus. 

Brewington's  lodgings  during  the  con¬ 
vention  were  the  Americana  Hotel, 
home  of  the  Maryland  delegation  and  of 
Jimmy  Carter  and  his  entire  campaign 
staff. 

Her  reaction  to  this  ring-side  seat? 
“The  most  exciting  thing  that's  gone 
on  are  the  continual  false  alarms  that 
Carter  is  going  down  on  the  elevator. 
You  can't  get  on  one." 

*  *  9k 

Linda  Matys,  managing  editor  of  the 
Vallex  Advocate,  a  weekly  in  western 
Massachusetts,  and  a  Massachusetts  del¬ 
egate  pledged  to  Carter  as  well,  offered 
a  different  perspective  on  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

Never  before  involved  in  any  political 
activity,  “not  even  student  council," 
Matys  originally  ran  as  a  delegate  from 
Massachusett's  district  two,  but  came  in 
second  to  a  local  city  councillor,  a  male. 
“Under  the  interest  of  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion,"  he  stepped  down  “as  a  noble  ges¬ 
ture"  to  give  her  his  spot  with  the  delega¬ 
tion. 

Interviewed  in  between  sessions, 
Matys  said  she  became  interested  in  poli¬ 
tics  through  her  work  on  the  Advocate. 

“It  was  there  that  I  actually  began  to 
realize  that  the  platitude  that  you  can't 
do  anything  (constructive  politically)  is 
untrue." 

She  cited  an  Advocate  series  on  the 
distribution  of  amphetamines  to  hyperac¬ 
tive  children  in  the  Springfield.  Mass, 
school  system  that  had  raised  a  tremen¬ 
dous  public  controversy  last  fall  and  add¬ 
ed,  “I  learned  (with  this  series)  that  you 
have  to  put  pressure  on  places  so  it  will 
be  responded  to.  That  was  the  point  (of 
the  series),  as  any  editor  will  tell  you. 
and  that  is  the  point  of  politics.  I'd  never 
personally  experienced  it  before." 

Six  months  pregnant  but  evidently  not 
perturbed  by  either  her  condition  or  New 
York  City  (“New  York  itself  is 
fantastic — I've  had  no  problems  at  all,  I 
even  used  the  subway  and  it  didn't 
bother  me").  Matys,  28,  found  the  Na¬ 
tional  Women's  Political  Caucus  meet¬ 
ings  “the  most  exciting.  It's  been  satisfy¬ 
ing  to  see  women  dealing  (with  Carter) 
on  a  sophisticated  level." 

Attending  the  sessions  as  a  participant 
and  not  as  an  observer  “has  been  re¬ 
freshing,"  she  said,  “refreshing  not  to 
have  to  be  dispassionate,  refreshing  not 
to  have  to  take  notes.  1  think  every 
newspaper  person  should  do  it  now  and 
then." 

♦  *  * 

Ed  Matys,  also  28,  is  Linda's  husband 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Valley  Advocate. 


the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Advocate,  and 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Advocate ,  all  week¬ 
lies. 

He  worked  at  the  convention  as  an 
unpaid  volunteer  at  Jimmy  Carter's  press 
trailer  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  “mak¬ 
ing  sure  the  phones  were  working,  fun- 
neling  calls  through." 

Southern  Bell  was  there  with  him,  he 
noted,  “trouble-shooting  with  the 
New  York  Telephone  forces  inside  the 
hall. 

Why  did  he  choose  to  work  in  this 
capacity? 

“1  wanted  to  make  sure  I'd  be  able  to 
contribute  something,"  he  said  early  in 
the  week.  “1  didn't  want  to  be  a  spouse 
who  didn't  contribute  anything." 

The  time  spent  in  New  York  was  a 
vacation,  he  emphasized,  “in  effect  a 
leave  of  absence"  from  the  papers. 

And,  continuing  in  this  vein  of  poten¬ 
tial  conflict-of-interest,  he  said  that  when 
his  wife  became  a  delegate  several 
months  go.  she  removed  herself  from  all 
political  editing  at  the  Valley  Advocate. 

*  *  * 

The  CBS  network,  striving  to  offer  the 
most  complete  tv  coverage  among  the 
three  major  networks,  continued  its  trad¬ 
itional  practice  of  hiring  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  as  convention  floor  stringers  to 
feed  tips  to  the  CBS  news  desk. 

“We've  been  following  this  procedure 
at  least  as  far  back  as  the  1%4  or  l%8 
convention,"  a  network  spokesman  told 
Editor  &  Pubi.ishf.r.  This  year,  44  news¬ 
paper  reporters  were  hired  to  feed  tips  on 
46  state  delegations  to  the  network  news 
desk. 

The  reporters,  who  are  also  on  as¬ 
signment  by  their  newspapers  to  cover 
the  convention,  are  reportedly  being  paid 
a  flat  rate  of  about  $200  each  for  five 
days  work. 

“They  are  performing  their  regular 
jobs  and  helping  us  as  a  secondary  job," 
said  the  CBS  spokesman.  “These  people 
are  more  familiar  with  the  state  delega¬ 
tions  they  are  assigned  to  cover."  he 
said.  “They  are  from  newspapers  in  the 
state  of  the  delegation  they  are  cover¬ 
ing." 

The  procedure  works  as  follows:  when 
the  reporters  get  a  tip  or  a  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  they  feel  the  network  might  want  to 
follow  up  on,  they  call  the  network  news 
desk.  The  news  desk  writes  up  the  in¬ 
formation  and  places  it  on  an  internal 
news  wire  which  is  seen  by  all  network 
producers  and  correspondents. 

“It's  a  basic  source  of  information  for 
our  on-the-air  people."  the  CBS 
spokesman  said. 

The  NBC  and  ABC  networks  also 
have  floor  reporters  who  perform  a  simi¬ 
lar  duty,  but  most  of  those  are  television 
people  employed  by  network  affiliate 
stations  in  the  respective  states. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Carter  ads 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


local  papers.  The  eight  page  tab  was  in¬ 
serted  into  a  number  of  papers  statewide 
including  some  weeklies. 

Cinderella  story 

The  rise  of  the  Rafshoon  Agency  from 
one  of  relative  obscurity  on  the  national 
level,  to  one  of  renowned  prominence 
in  just  a  few  short  months  is  a  Cinderella 
story  all  its  own. 

The  agency,  which  does  about  $7  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  billings,  employs  a  staff  of 
just  20  people,  although  it  will  be  dou¬ 
bled  for  the  November  election. 

Rafshoon,  42,  started  the  agency  in 
1963  after  several  years  of  media  back¬ 
ground.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  student  newspaper  the  Daily  Texan. 
Prior  to  starting  his  own  agency,  he 
worked  in  a  radio  station,  as  a  copy¬ 
writer  for  the  Rich's  department  store 
chain  in  Atlanta  and  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  20th  Century  Fox. 

In  1966,  after  seeing  some  of  Carter's 
initial  media  advertising  in  his  first  quest 
for  Governor  of  Georgia,  Rafshoon  con¬ 
tacted  a  mutual  friend  of  both  he  and 
Carter,  Harold  Gulliver,  now  Editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  told  him 
Carter's  ads  could  use  some  improve¬ 
ment  if  he  wanted  to  be  elected. 

Carter  got  the  message  and  hired  Raf¬ 
shoon  and  they  have  been  close  friends 
since.  Although  Carter's  inner  circle  is 
tight  lipped  about  it,  Rafshoon  repor¬ 
tedly  told  Carter  prior  to  the  start  of  his 
presidential  run  that  it  would  not  hurt 
their  friendship  if  Carter  wanted  to  seek 
out  a  top  New  York  agency  to  handle  his 
advertising.  Carter  said  “no  way"  and 
the  rest  is  history. 

The  sudden  attention  cast  upon  all  of 


NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Top  rated  AM/PM  combination 
newspaper  in  “Top  50”  quality 
market.  Exceptional  opportunity 
for  No.  2  man  on  major  newspa¬ 
per  or  national  salesman  who  has 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  lead 
others.  You  should  be  creative  and 
have  working  knowledge  of  newspa¬ 
per  research.  We're  part  of  a  high¬ 
ly  respected  newspaper  group 
that's  on  the  move,  so  your  chances 
for  advancement  are  excellent.  If 
you  have  done  your  homework  and 
you're  ready  to  take  the  next  step 
in  your  career,  write  and  tell  us 
about  yourself.  All  replies  will  be 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Box  SOOO,  Editor  S  Publisher 
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the  Rafshoon  people  has  been  to  many  of 
them  sort  of  overwhelming,  but  they  are 
learning  to  cope. 

Ms.  Carl  said  that  prior  to  the  Carter 
campaign  she  would  introduce  herself  as 
being  from  the  Rafshoon  Agency  and 
people  would  say  “What  was  that  name 
again"  and  ask  her  to  spell  it.  They  don't 
anymore. 

“I'm  just  a  country  girl  and  am  eating 
all  this  attention  up,"  said  Ms.  Carl,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  with  a  degree  in  journalism  and  a 
major  in  advertising. 

Double  the  staff 

Ms.  Carl,  as  vp  of  media  buying,  has 
hired  five  additional  persons  to  assist 
herself  and  her  present  assistant  media 
buyer  Beverly  Ingram,  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  all  of  the  Carter  ad  space  in  the 
primary. 

On  the  creative  side,  art  director  Alex 
Wilson,  has  added  three  more  graphics 
people  to  work  on  the  campaign  and  Raf¬ 
shoon  plans  to  add  about  two  or  three 
more  writers  to  assist  himself,  Marc 
Shenker  and  Susan  Frazier  in  writing 
copy. 

Ms.  Carl  said  the  agency  has  been  del¬ 
uged  with  calls  from  media  buyers  and 
ambitious  journalists  seeking  to  work  on 
the  Carter  campaign,  but  said  most  of  the 
20  people  who  will  be  added  to  the  staff 
have  already  been  hired. 


The  “one  agency  approach”  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  use  of  an  assortment  of 
agencies  to  produce  campaign  ads  was 
best  for  Carter  said  Rafshoon,  “because 
no  one  knows  Jimmy  better  than  we  do." 
Although  Carter  is  the  agency's  only 
political  account,  Rafshoon  believes  the 
handling  of  campaign  ads  for  38  different 
states  makes  the  agency  sort  of  an  expert 
in  political  advertising. 

General  election  plans 

For  the  general  election,  Rafshoon 
plans  to  spend  65%  on  tv  ads,  15%  on 
radio  and  5%  on  magazines  in  addition  to 
the  10-12%  on  newspapers.  The  size  of 
the  newspaper  ads  will  be  basically  the 
same  as  in  the  primary — 16  by  16's  in 
standard  size  papers  which  convert  to  a 
full  page  in  tabloid  papers. 

Although  final  plans  have  not  been 
formalized,  it  is  believed  that  print  ads 
will  begin  after  Labor  Day,  while  tv  ads 
will  not  begin  airing  until  early  October. 

Because  the  agency  will  be  working 
with  a  somewhat  limited  budget,  it  plans 
to  cut  costs  wherever  it  can.  One  area 
where  Ms.  Carl  feels  this  can  be  done  is 
in  the  area  of  lead  time.  “During  the 
primary  we  often  had  only  24  or  48  hours 
to  put  together  an  ad  and  get  it  inserted,” 
she  said.  “This  necessitated  overtime  for 
union  shops  which  can  get  expensive. 
The  general  election  will  afford  us  time 
for  more  advance  planning.” 


Exclusive  from  KING 


The  Column  with  a  Ready-Made 
Readership  of  20  Million! 

Soap  Opeth  Soope 

by  Steven  H.  Scheuer 

Veteran  television  and  movie  critic,  commentator, 
producer,  author  and  lecturer 

SOAP  OPERA  SCENE  is  the  sure-fire  way  for  newspapers  to 
capture  the  loyal  readership  of  the  20  million  fans  who  avidly 
watch  the  TV  soaps. 

Scheuer  pioneered  the  idea  of  previewing  TV  shows  and  his 
daily  editorial  service,  TV  KEY,  appears  in  some  200  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  executive  producer  and  moderator  of  the  award¬ 
winning  series,  “All  About  TV.” 

Scheuer  and  his  staff  of  television  experts  fill  SOAP  OPERA 
SCENE  with  advance  tips  on  plot  changes  and  gossip  about  the 
stars  and  programs. 


Available  once  a  week.  First  Release:  Week  of  August  2nd. 

To  learn  if  this  circulation-building  feature  is  still  available  in  your 

territory,  write  or  phone  Lewis  A.  Little,  National  Sales  Director 


235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1 001 7  Area  Code  2 1 2  682-5600 
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Contest  sponsor  files 
$4  million  libel  suit 


Newspaper  consultant  and  awards 
contest  sponsor  Robert  A.  Juran  has 
sued  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  a 
number  of  its  editors  and  staff  members, 
as  well  as  the  parent  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  for  S4  million,  charging 
libel  and  unlawful  interference  with  busi¬ 
ness  relationships.  The  suit  filed  May  28 
in  Philadelphia  (case  #5272)  asks  for  S2 
million  on  each  charge. 

The  lawsuit  is  based  on  a  story  written 
by  Inquirer  reporter  Rod  Nordland  and 
published  last  year.  Juran.  a  Los 
Angeles-based  consultant  who  does  busi¬ 
ness  as  Newspaper  Editorial  Workshop 
Services,  charges  the  story  contains  17 
separate  falsehoods  and  asserted  that 
Nordland  never  spoke  to  him  before 
writing  it. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper. 
Knight-Ridder  and  Nordland.  Juran  is 
suing  executive  editor  Gene  Roberts,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  Steve  Lovelady. 
the  Miami  Herald  and  several  of  its 
executives  and  editors.  Knight-Ridder 
president  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  the 
Knight  News  Service  and  its  editor. 
Dean  Schoelkopf.  and  is  holding  out  the 
possibility  of  including  a  number  of  other 
newspapers  and  individuals  as  defen¬ 
dants. 

Attorney  for  the  plaintiff  is  Albert  M. 
Hankin  of  Meyer.  Lasch.  Hankin  & 
Poul;  attorney  for  the  defendants  is 
Samuel  E.  Klein  of  Kohn.  Savett.  Mar¬ 
ion  &  Graf. 

The  story  said  Juran.  who  has  been 
running  newspaper  awards  competitions 
since  1968.  “duped”  journalists  and  that 


the  awards  are  a  “fake.”  It  also  said  the 
winners  were  not  going  to  receive  their 
awards. 

Juran  pointed  out  that  more  than  l.(KK) 
U.S.  daily  and  weekly  papers  have  en¬ 
tered  his  four  competitions,  in  general 
excellence,  typography,  reporting  and 
photography,  and  that  hundreds  of  them 
have  received  the  awards  in  the  last  eight 
years.  He  also  said  that  no  one  has  found 
any  fault  with  either  the  contests  or  the 
awards  until  now. 

Nordland's  story  said  Juran  “in¬ 
vented”  Newspaper  Editorial  Workshop 
Services  in  1975  as  a  cover  for  “fake” 
awards  competitions  intended  for  per¬ 
sonal  gain. 

“Because  the  matter  is  in  litigation,  we 
are  declining  comment  at  this  time,  ex¬ 
cept  to  state  our  belief  that  Mr.  Juran's 
suit  is  without  foundation  and  without 
merit.”  attorney  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  said  in  a  statement. 

• 

Lee  named  financial 
editor  of  N.Y.  Times 

John  M.  Lee.  46.  assistant  business 
and  financial  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  since  1972.  was  named  business 
and  financial  news  editor,  effective  Au¬ 
gust  9. 

Lee  succeeds  Thomas  E.  Mullaney. 
who  will  write  a  column  of  economic 
analysis  three  times  a  week  in  the  finan¬ 
cial  section.  The  column  will  begin  Sep¬ 
tember  12. 


Hearst  Corp.  to  pay 
Synanon  $600,000 

The  Hearst  Corp.  has  agreed  to  pay  the 
Synanon  drug  addict  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  $600,000  as  settlement  of  a  $32  mil¬ 
lion  libel  action  brought  against  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  four  years  ago.  it 
was  announced  Thursday  (July  1). 

The  agreement,  filed  in  San  Erancisco 
Superior  Court,  was  believed  to  be  the 
largest  amount  ever  paid  to  terminate  an 
action  for  libel,  according  to  the 
Examiner.  The  largest  previous  amount 
was  $485,000.  officials  of  the  newspaper 
said. 

The  libel  suit  was  filed  in  October. 
1972.  after  two  articles  in  the  Examiner 
alleged  that  Synanon  had  engaged  in  de¬ 
vious  bookkeeping  practices,  misled  con¬ 
tributors  and  was  not  truly  concerned 
with  effective  treatment  of  addicts. 

The  suit  against  the  Hearst-owned 
Examiner  was  brought  by  the  Synanon 
Foundation.  Inc.,  and  its  founder.  Chuck 
Dederich. 

Top  court  lets  stand 
picket  line  ruling 

The  Supreme  Court  (July  6)  refused  a 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  appeal 
contending  that  federal  courts  have  the 
power  to  require  craft  unions  to  cross 
picket  lines  during  a  reporters'  strike. 

The  Justices  let  stand  a  Sixth  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruling  which 
affirmed  that  the  Norris-LaGuardia  labor 
law  prevented  the  courts  from  forcing 
pressmen,  mailers,  typographers  and 
stereotypers  to  cross  Newspaper  Guild 
picket  lines  in  November.  1974. 

The  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild,  not  a 
party  to  the  litigation,  was  engaged  in  a 
lawful  economic  strike  and  members  of 
the  defendant  unions  refused  to  cross  the 
guild  picket  lines.  The  Plain  Dealer  con¬ 
tended  that  contracts  with  the  craft 
unions  called  for  arbitration  of  griev¬ 
ances  including  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  union  members  could  refrain  from 
crossing  picket  lines  of  other  unions. 

• 

Acting  chairman  for 
ad  review  board 

Richard  C.  Christian,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Marsteller  Inc.,  Chicago,  as 
president  of  the  National  Advertising 
Review  Council,  announced  the  interim 
appointment  of  Ralph  H.  Alexander.  Jr. 
as  acting  chairman  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Review  Board. 

Alexander  joined  NARB  as  executive 
director  during  July.  1975.  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  with  Dreher  Advertising. 
Inc..  New  York  and  Campbell-Ewald. 
Inc..  New  York. 
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A  SPECIAL  MESSAGE  TO 


Newspaper  PubBshers  | 

I  HIRING  THE  WRONG  EXECUTIVE  CAN  COST  YOU  YOGR  SHIRT  1 

The  wcxxJs  are  full  of  mediocre  people 
these  days,  but  if  profits  are  your  goal  —you  can't  afford  them.  i 

We  specialize  in  finding  those  rare  birds  who  “make  things  happen"  1 

. . .  and  we  are  good  enough  at  it  to  guarantee  them.  1 

Call  me  for  a  confidential  discussion  of  our  services. 

There  is  no  obligation. 

P.S.  When  you  call,  ask  for  a  free 
“CHECKLIST  FOR  HIRING  MANAGERS.” 

Phone;  Carl  Youngs,  President,  (312)  693-6171 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O'Hare  Plaza,  5725  E.  River  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois  60631 


Executive  Recruiters  for  the  Communications  Industry 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION,  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 

BOSS  COMMUNITV  BETS 
NEW  THREE-CBLBR  UNIT 


3  colors  on 
outside  of  web. 


2  colors  on 
outside  of  web. 

1  color  on  inside 
by  double  transfer. 

1  color  on 
outside  of  web. 

2  colors  on  inside 
by  double  transfer. 


The  new  Goss  Universal  Offset  unit.  Diagrams  on  right  side  of  drawing  show 
potential  color  combinations. 


CHICAGO  —  A  unique  three- 
color  printing  unit  for  the  Commu¬ 
nity  press  has  been  introduced  by 
Goss.  Named  the  Universal  Offset 
unit,  it  is  intended  to  provide  out¬ 
standing  color  capability  for  Com¬ 
munity  presses,  with  minimum  loss 
of  page  capacity. 

The  Universal  unit  can  be  used  to 
print  from  one  to  three  colors  on  one 
side  of  a  web,  or  to  print  one  color  on 
one  side  and  two  colors  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  side.  It  can  be  added  to  existing 
presses  or  included  in  new  ones. 

Installed  in  conjunction  with 
standard  and  stacked  units,  the 
Universal  unit  offers  versatile  use  of 
spot,  three-color  and  four-color  pro¬ 
cess,  greatly  enhancing  the 
capabilities  of  the  press  for  news¬ 
paper  or  commercial  color  work. 

The  unit  includes  three  printing 
couples  surrounding  a  central  im¬ 
pression  cylinder.  The  impression 
cylinder  has  an  unusual  feature  in 
that  it  carries  an  offset  blanket.  In 
addition  to  printing  by  offset  from 
the  conventional  blanket  cylinders, 
a  double  offset  impression  can  be 
printed  from  the  impression  cylin¬ 
der  blanket.  This  approach  greatly 
increases  the  versatility  of  the  unit. 
No  driveline  or  cylinder  position 
changes  are  required  for  changing 
the  operation  of  the  Universal  unit. 


The  Goss  Community  press. 


Goss  Metro-text 
system  on  edition 
at  Las  Vegas 

LAS  VEGAS  —  Visitors  to  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Management 
Conference  and  trade  show  viewed 
the  newly  installed  Goss  Metro-text 
copy  management  and  production 
system  on  edition  at  the  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal. 

The  new  Goss  system  at  the 
67,000  circulation  Review-Journal 
produces  editorial  copy  plus  clas¬ 
sified  and  display  ads.  A  wire  entry 
sub-system  will  handle  on-line  wire 
service  input  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  wire,  the  UPI-B  wire,  UPI- 
financial,  AP-financial,  AP-A  and  B 
wires,  AP  race  results  and  AP  sports. 

Visitors  to  Rockwell  International’s 
booth  at  the  show  saw  the  Goss 
Metro-set/plus  and  Metro-set/2 
phototypesetters,  including  the 
logotype  unit  and  a  film  transporter 
interfacing  with  a  Log-E  processor, 
a  Goss  Metro-reader  II,  and  Goss 
Video  Display  Terminals. 


Ron  White  outlines 
future  focus 
for  Goss  presses 

CHICAGO  —  Speaking  before  a 
recent  printing  symposium,  Ron 
White,  president  of  Rockwell’s 
Graphic  Systems 
Group,  named 
twin  goals  for  his 
Group  and  its 
Goss  presses  and 
pre-press  equip¬ 
ment:  1)  develop 
new  equipment  to 
help  newspapers 
maintain  their 
profitability  and 
2)  help  publishers  fully  use  the 
productivity  inherent  in  present 
equipment. 

White  said  he  sees  evolutionary, 
rather  than  revolutionary,  equip¬ 
ment  changes  in  the  immediate 
future.  Plus  a  greater  manufac¬ 
turer  response  to  the  needs  of  news¬ 
papers  as  operating  requirements 
become  better  defined. 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


Satellite  plants  rely  on  Goss 


PARIS  —  Le  Parisien  Libere,  a 
leading  national  daily  here  in  France, 
is  abandoning  the  concept  of  one 
central  printing  facility.  Last  year, 
the  newspaper’s  management  took 
the  first  step  in  establishing  a  group 
of  satellite  printing  plants  through¬ 
out  France,  using  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission,  web  offset  printing,  and 

local  distribution  networks.  ^ 

First  step:  Chartres 

The  first  satellite  operation  was  I  - 

established  in  Chartres,  in  May  of  ,  V 

1975.  A  5-unit  Goss  Community  j 

press  and  a  5- unit  Goss  Urbanite  I  ^  I 

press  began  production  of  nearly 
200,CM)0  copies  daily,  including  both 
spot  color  and  full  color  illustra- 
tions.  Since  then,  a  3/Color  unit  has 
been  ordered  for  the  Urbanite  press. 

Second  step:  Saint-Ouen 

A  second  satellite  plant  at 
Saint-Ouen  will  be  equipped  with 
one  6-unit  and  three  5-unit  Goss  ' 

Urbanite  presses.  All  of  them  will  be  Goss  Urbanite  being  loaded  in  Chicago  for  delivery  to  Chartres,  France, 
equipped  with  Urbanite  folders  and 
Urbanite  3/Color  units. 

Third  step:  Angers 

Angers,  site  of  a  third  plant,  will 
use  a  6-unit  Goss  Urbanite  equipped 
with  a  3/Color  unit  for  full  color  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  continuing  geographical  di¬ 
versification  of  Le  Parisien  Libere 
will  be  closely  watched  by  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  world  which 
face  similar  central-plant  distribu¬ 
tion  problems. 


ERBOfifiD 

U/OBLD 


Goss  offset  sales  boom  abroad 

CHICAGO 


A  report  on  recent  Lahr,  West  Germany,  ordered  a 
sales  of  Goss  offset  newspaper  5-unit  Community.  Le  Courrier 
presses  overseas  reveals  some  in-  Picard,  Amiens,  France,  ordered  a 
teresting  statistics  about  the  ac-  Metroliner  press  (2  units,  3  color 
ceptance  of  offset  outside  the  U.S.  decks,  2  folders).  La  Presse, 

Here’s  a  sampling  of  the  report:  Thrbres,  France,  ordered  a  1-unit, 

Emek,  publisher  in  Ankara,  1-folder  Community  for  commer- 
Turkey,  ordered  a  6-unit  Commu-  cial  work, 
nity.  Schauenberg,  publisher  in 


Goss  press  production  starts  in  Reading,  Pa.,  piant 


READING,  PA. — Graphic  Systems 
Group  of  Rockwell  International 
has  begun  production  of  newspaper 
presses  here.  The  local  manufactur¬ 
ing  facility  encompasses  nearly  a 
million  square  feet  which  provides 


production  for  Goss  pre-press 
equipment.  Locations  in  Chicago 
and  in  Pearl  River,  New  York,  are 
devoted  to  customer  parts  produc¬ 
tion,  warehousing,  and  distribution. 


space  for  future  expansion. 

Presses  are  also  manufactured  in 
several  other  plants  located  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Rockford,  Illi¬ 
nois;  and  Preston,  England.  Down¬ 
ers  Grove,  Illinois,  is  the  site  of 


For  more  information,  write  to 
The  Rockwell  Graphic,  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Group,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60650. 


Rockwell  International 


Goss  presses  are  produced  in  million-square-foot  Reading  plant. 


.where  science  gets  down  to  business 


The  perfect  newspaper 


By  Allen  H.  Neuharth 


Unless  all  of  us  set  our  sights  on  that 
perfect  newspaper,  none  of  us  will  be 
able  to  produce  it. 

What  do  we  see  in  this  vision? 

Here  is  what  I  see: 

— PAGE  ONE  a  showcase  of  news  and 
information  that  is  based  strictly  upon  its 
significance  to  the  lives  of  that 
community — local  or  regional,  national 
or  international,  educational  or  entertain¬ 
ing,  glad  or  sad,  but  always  with  a  direct 
bearing  on  and/or  usefulness  to  the  read¬ 
ers’  ability  to  lead  better  lives. 

—HIGH  RELEVANCE  ratio  through¬ 
out  the  newspaper,  with  every  square 
inch  of  newshole  packed  with  copy  that 
pertains  to  the  audiences  being  served, 
from  the  global  headlines  to  the  in-depth 
analysis  to  the  local  coverage  to  the  cop¬ 
ing  guidelines  to  the  lifestyle  features  to 
all  of  that  agate-type  information  about 
births  and  deaths  and  police  blotters  and 
box  scores  that  is  just  as  vital  to  a  good 
newspaper  today  as  the  great  journalistic 
prose  of  our  times. 

—SENSE  OF  COMMUNITY  that  de¬ 
monstrates  to  the  readers  that  their 
newspaper  knows  them  and  is  reaching 
for  them,  all  of  them  in  every  age  and 
position  and  interest,  not  with  segregated 
special-appeal  pages,  but  with  such 
compelling  content  that  the  total  audi¬ 
ence  is  convinced  life  is  better  for  read¬ 
ing  that  newspaper  each  day. 

—ENTERPRISE  EDITING  that  on  one 
hand  reflects  what  has  happened  with 
accuracy  and  balance  and  on  the  other 
hand  anticipates  what  is  happening  with 
maturity  and  judgment. 

—INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING 
that  on  one  hand  ferrets  out  the  wrong¬ 
doers  wherever  they  may  lurk  but  on  the 
other  hand  does  not  foreclose  on  the 
right-doers,  however  less  dramatic  their 
achievements  may  be. 

—INTERPRETATION  AND  DEPTH 
that  does  dig  into  the  woes  of  traffic  con¬ 
gestion  and  the  talk  in  the  locker  room, 
but  does  not  get  too  caught  up  in  this 
enriched  journalism  that  it  misses  the  ac¬ 
cident  of  Interstate  84  or,  as  happens  all 
too  often  every  day,  buries  the  score  of 
the  ballgame  under  three  grafs  what- 
was-the-key-play  analysis. 

— WRITING  that  has  style  and  mean¬ 
ing  and  brilliance  when  the  subject  war¬ 
rants  but  can  shift  to  tight,  bright,  con¬ 
cise  reports  when  the  facts  demand. 

— HEADLINES  that  inform,  intrigue 
and  maybe  inspire  but  always  put  greater 


(Excerpts  from  a  speech  made  by  Allen 
H.  Neuharth,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  at  the 
ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference,  June  7.) 
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emphasis  on  being  precise  than  being 
pretty. 

— EDITORIALS  that  are  aggressive, 
independent,  committed  and  all  the  other 
things  good  editorials  should  be,  but  not 
so  confounded  predictable  that  we  bore 
the  hell  out  of  our  readers. 

— DESIGN  that  attracts  and  assists  the 
reader,  but  is  not  necessarily  suitable  for 
framing  on  the  journalism  school  wall. 

— DEADLINES  that,  as  one  news¬ 
paper  watcher  said  recently,  tell  the 
reader  the  results  of  a  four-overtime 
game,  not  that  the  newspaper’s  deadline 
came  after  the  second  overtime. 

— PACKAGING  that  gives  the  reader 
the  confidence  that  the  news  report  is 
complete  and  consistent  each  day  and 
not  fluctuating  in  step  with  the  sales  at 
the  supermarkets  and  tire  stores. 

— ANCHORING  that  lets  the  reader 
shop  the  columns  for  the  news  and  in¬ 
formation  each  wants  just  as  they  would 
shop  the  aisles  of  a  supermarket — a  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place 
every  day. 

—ACCURACY  ABOVE  ALL,  in  ev¬ 
erything.  in  reporting  detail,  in  editing 
judgment,  in  writing  style,  in  headlines, 
in  design,  in  every  single  step  taken  bet¬ 
ween  the  source  or  the  happening  and 
the  reader. 

There  you  have  my  specifications  for 
the  proper  news  content  focus  to  serve 
our  changing  markets.  Each  specifica¬ 
tion  is  as  essential  to  the  total  newspaper 
as  any  of  your  specifications  are  to  your 
total  system. 

How  far  away  is  that  blue  sky  of  a 
perfect  newspaper? 

As  far  away  as  the  next  edition. 

We  have  the  talent  now,  if  we  use  it 
effectively — for  the  reader. 

We  have  the  techniques  now,  if  we  use 
them  efficiently — for  the  reader. 

We  have  the  technology  now,  if  we  use 
it  totally — for  the  reader. 

We  must  not  wait  for  Camelot;  we 
must  use  now  what  we  already  have. 

Oregon  newspapers 
cited  for  excellence 

Three  Oregon  newspapers  received 
trophies  for  overall  excellence  at  the  89th 
summer  meeting  of  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn.  July  15-17  at  Salishan 
Lodge. 

The  Eugene  Register-Guard  received 
the  Charles  A.  Sprague  Award  of  Excel¬ 
lence.  The  Springfield  News  and  the 
Polk  Sun  of  Monmouth  won  the  Elmo 
Smith  Awards  of  Excellence  for  weekly 
newspapers. 


Circulation  drops 
in  Australia 

United  States  newspaper  circulation 
managers  are  not  the  only  ones  with 
headaches  these  days  about  how  to  rem¬ 
edy  ailing  circulation  levels. 

For  the  12  month  period  ending  March 
31,  several  of  Australia’s  largest  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  had  sizable  circulation  de¬ 
clines,  according  to  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  figures  there. 

The  largest  overall  drop  in  circulation 
was  by  The  Sun  in  Sydney,  which  lost 
31,309  readers.  The  heaviest  circulation 
decline  percentage  wise  was  by  the  Sun¬ 
day  Observer  in  Melbourne,  which  lost 
14.8%  or  24.553  of  its  readers. 

Magazines  were  not  immune  from  the 
circulation  dip.  The  Australian  edition  of 
Reader's  Digest,  for  example,  lost 
96,969  readers  during  that  12  month 
period. 


Supp  adds  two 

UpCountry  monthly  magazine  supple¬ 
ment  for  newspapers,  published  by  the 
Eagle  Publishing  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
has  increased  to  10  its  number  of  outlets, 
with  addition  of  two  Connecticut  dailies, 
the  afternoon  Bristol  Press  and  afternoon 
Middletown  Press. 


Need  Marketing  Help? 

RENT  A  PRO 


Hire  RICHARD  HARE 

(former  Gannett  Director  of  Advertising  &  Research) 

HE  WILL  DELIVER  .  .  . 

proven  marketing  concepts,  a  major 
research  firm,  and/or  a  major  train¬ 
ing  firm  to  you. 

Contact  Dick  In  Philadelphia-Marriott-INAE  (July 
18-21)  or  Mail  Coupon 


HARE  ASSOCIATES 

62  Black  Walnut  Dr.  Rochester,  N.Y.  14615 
or  Call  (716)  621-6873 
Dick,  I  am  interested  in  consulting  on 
□  Sales  □  Research  □  Training 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . 

State  . Zip . 
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21  seminars 
planned  by  API 
in  1976-77 

The  American  Press  Institute,  starting 
its  third  year  of  operation  at  its  own 
building  in  Reston.  Va.  in  the  fall,  an¬ 
nounced  (July  16)  it  will  hold  21  seminars 
during  the  1976-77  season. 

Two  seminars  will  be  held  for  the  first 
time:  Retail  Advertising  Managers  (for 
newspapers  over  75.000  circulation), 
scheduled  February  27-March  11.  1977. 
and  Editing  the  Weekly  Newspaper,  set 
for  April  17-22.  1977. 

The  latter  is  one  of  two  seminars  de¬ 
signed  for  non-daily  newspaper  men  and 
women.  The  other  is  a  seminar  on  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper, 
slated  for  February  20-25,  1977.  Both  are 
for  staff  members  of  paid  circulation 
weekly  and  other  non-daily  newspapers. 

A  one-week  Seminar  for  Publishers. 
November  28-December  3.  1976.  will  be 
the  second  of  its  kind.  It  is  designed  for 
presidents,  publishers  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officers  of  newspapers  of  under 
75.000  circulation. 

Two  seminars  have  been  given  new 
titles.  They  are  the  Seminars  for  Family 
and  Leisure  Section  Editors  (formerly 
Women's  Page  Editors)  and  Copy  Desk 
Chiefs  and  Wire  Editors  (formerly  Tele¬ 
graph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs). 
The  change  to  Family  and  Leisure  Sec¬ 
tion  reflects  the  trend  away  from  wo¬ 
men's  or  society  pages  to  a  broader 
range  of  content. 

This  fall's  schedule  will  begin  the  31st 
year  of  API  operation,  which  began  in 
quarters  in  the  Columbia  University 
Journalism  Building,  in  New  York  City. 
API  moved  to  Reston  in  1974.  In  its  30 
years,  API  has  held  361  seminars,  with 
9.983  participants,  representing  964  daily 
newspapers  in  all  50  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  nine  provinces  of  Canada, 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guam  and  65  weekly 
newspapers. 

To  participate  in  a  seminar,  an  applic¬ 
ant  needs  five  years  experience  and  must 
be  nominated  by  a  principal  executive  of 
the  newspaper.  Forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  API  at  1 1690  Sunrise  Valley 
Drive,  Reston,  Va.  22091. 

The  complete  schedule  of  1976-1977 
seminars  follows: 

Advertising  Executives  (newspapers 
under  75,000  circulation) — September 
12-24.  1976. 

City  Editors  (newspapers  over  75.000 
circulation) — September  26-October  8, 
1976. 

New  Systems  of  Newspaper 
Production-^ctober  10-22,  1976. 

Classified  Advertising  Managers — 
October  24-November  5.  1976. 

Family  and  Leisure  Section 
Editors — November  7-19.  1976. 
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(This  news  release  is  scanner-ready: Courier  12  element,  OCR  film  ribbon) 
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MGM  1 


MGMGMIOHOliL 


Space-age  changes  that  most  of  the  nation's 
newspapers  are  undergoing  have  prompted  an  unprecedented 
adjustment  in  publicity  technique  at  the  Grand  Hotel  in 
Las  Vegas. 

New  releases  flowing  from  the  hotel  are  now  "scannable, "  meaning 
they  may  be  fed  directly  into  computers  for  final  editing  on  the 
electronic  screen. 

(The  new  equipment  was  recently  demonstrated  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention  in  Las  Vegas.) 

"stSo  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  MGM  is  the  first  to  join  newspapers 
in  the  switch  to  computerized  publishing,"  said  Publicity  Director 
Bill  Bray.  "However,  we  expect  an  epidemic  of  the  idea  among  publicity 
outlets  around  the  country." 

With  the  system  now  adopted  by  more  than  1,200  daily  newspapers,  all 
news  copy  which  arrives  in  the  old,  conventional  manner  must  be  re-typed 
on  IBM  typewriters  equipped  with  special  elements  and  in)cing.  This 
enables  it  to  feed  into  a  scanner  and  be  transmitted  to  a  computer 
before  an  editor  processes  it. 

MGM  publicists  made  appropriate  changes  on  every  typewriter  in  the 
department  in  an  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  news  technology. 

The  hotel's  publicity  typists  are  also  trained  to  use  "cross-hatch" 
correction  marks  in  their  copy. 
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SCANNER-READY — The  above  is  a  8V2  x  1 1  inch  news  release  announcing  that 
future  releases  from  MGM  Grand  Hotel  can  be  fed  directly  into  computers  for 
editing  on  VDT  screens. 


Publishers  (newspapers  or  groups 
under  75.000  circulation) — November 
28-December  3,  1976. 

The  Sunday  and  Weekend 
Newspaper — December  5-17,  1976. 

Executive  Editors  and  Managing 
Editors  (newspapers  under  50,000 
circulation) — January  2-14,  1977. 

Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public 
Relations — January  16-21,  1977. 

Management  and  Costs  (newspapers 
over  75.000  circulation) — January  23- 
February  4,  1977. 

Circulation  Managers — February  6-18, 
1977. 

Management  of  the  Weekly 
Newspaper — February  20-25.  1977. 

Retail  Advertising  Managers  (news¬ 
papers  over  75,000  circulation) — 
February  27-March  11,  1977. 

Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
(newspapers  over  50.000  circulation) — 
March  13-25,  1977. 

Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers — 
March  27-April  8,  1977. 


Editing  the  Weekly  Newspaper — April 
17-22,  1977. 

City  Editors  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation) — April  24-May  6,  1977. 

Sports  Editors — May  8-20,  1977. 

Picture  Editors  and  Graphics 
Directors — May  22-27,  1977. 

Copy  Desk  Chiefs  and  Wire 
Editors — June  5-17,  1977. 

Management  and  Costs  (newspapers 
under  75,000  circulation) — ^June  19-July 
1,  1977. 


Named  bureau  chief 

Robert  L.  Marks,  associate  editor  the 
High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise,  has  joined 
Fairchild  Publications  as  bureau  chief  for 
Home  Furnishings  Daily.  In  his  new 
capacity,  Marks  will  work  from  offices  in 
High  Point  directing  news  coverage  of 
the  furniture  industry  and  furniture  mar¬ 
kets.  Marks  was  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Enterprise  for  22  years. 
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Poorman  named  to 
as  editor  of  Akron 

Mark  Ethridge  Jr.  is  resigning  as  editor 
of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  to  pursue 
dual  objectives  of  entering  the  field  of 
higher  education  in  the  South  and  buying 
his  own  newspaper. 

“1  have  had  these  goals  in  mind  for  a 
long  time  and  feel  the  timing  is  right  to 
make  a  move,”  Ethridge  said.  “I  have 
several  excellent  offers  in  education  and 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  purchase 
of  a  paper  can  be  arranged.” 

His  successor  will  be  Paul  A.  Poor- 
man,  45,  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News  who  for  the  past  year  has 
been  visiting  professor  of  journalism  at 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 
“Mark  informed  us  some  time  ago  of  his 
intentions,”  William  A.  Ott,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Beacon  Journal, 
said.  “We  therefore  are  in  a  position 
today  to  announce  the  name  of  the  new 
editor.  We  are  confident  that  Paul  Poor- 
man  will  make  a  great  contribution  to  the 
excellent  talent  already  present  in  the 
news-editorial  department.” 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  emeritus,  said 
he  long  had  known  of  Ethridge’s  desire 
to  broaden  his  career  and  “1  wish  him 
the  very  best  as  he  enters  upon  this  chal¬ 
lenging  new  phase  of  his  professional 
life.” 


succeed  Ethridge 
Beacon  Journal 

Poorman  recalled  his  competitive  bat¬ 
tles  in  Detroit,  as  well  as  his  cooperative 
work  with  Ethridge  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  Poorman  was  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  of  an  ASNE  ethics  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Ethridge. 

“1  regard  Mark  as  a  good  friend  and 
am  honored  to  succeed  him  in  Akron,” 
Poorman  said.  “Our  family  is  tremend¬ 
ously  excited  about  the  move  to  Akron. 
We  have  faith  in  the  future  of  Akron  and 
this  area  of  Ohio.  1  long  have  admired  the 
Beacon  Journal  as  one  of  the  best  news¬ 
papers  in  the  nation.” 

Poorman  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  journalism  in  1952  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  He 
joined  the  Centre  Daily  Times  at  State 
College,  Pa.,  as  a  reporter.  He  later  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot. 

He  was  news  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  from  1963  until  1966,  when 
he  joined  the  Detroit  News.  As  managing 
editor  of  the  News,  he  directed  the  staff 
of  the  nation's  largest  afternoon  news¬ 
paper. 

He  and  his  wife  Sylvia  are  the  parents 
of  eight  children.  The  family  is  buying  a 
home  in  Copley. 


Ott  joined  Knight  in  expressing  ap¬ 
preciation  to  Ethridge  for  his  three  years’ 
service  in  Akron. 

The  resignation  was  effective  July  15. 
However,  Ethridge  will  be  available  as  a 
consultant  so  the  family  will  remain  in 
Akron  during  the  summer. 

Ethridge,  who  is  51,  was  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  before  coming  to  Ak¬ 
ron.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times. 

He  has  worked  on  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Newsday  on  Long  Island,  N.Y.  He  di¬ 
rected  the  editorial  policies  of  Newsday 
when  it  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  meritori¬ 
ous  service  in  1954. 

A  graduate  of  Princeton  University,  he 
has  been  an  editor  for  a  quarter-century. 
He  has  traveled  extensively  in  foreign 
countries  to  send  back  first-hand  reports 
of  critical  news  developments. 

He  spent  nine  weeks  in  1967  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  where  he  covered  the  presidential 
and  senatorial  elections  there,  as  well  as 
studying  the  war  and  general  political 
conditions. 

He  was  in  the  Middle  East  for  seven 
weeks  in  1970.  In  early  1973,  he  made  a 
four-week  tour  of  China. 

He  and  Mrs.  Ethridge  have  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  numerous  community  activities 
since  moving  from  Detroit. 


Fm*  die  fecte  on  risiim  insurance  rates, 
call  State  Farm.  ^  j 


Auto  insurance  rates  are  going  up  across  the  country. 
The  reasons  are  complex.  For  more  information, 
call  or  write  State  Farm  and  ask  for  our  Insurance 
Backgrounder  on  “Why  Insurance  Rates  ^ 
Are  Going  Up.” 

We  have  Insurance  Backgrounders 
on  many  insurance-related  topics  in  ^ 

the  news.  Once  you’re  on  our 
mailing  list,  we’ll  send  new 
ones  to  you  regularly.  For  m 
this  free  service,  us  m 
309-662-2625  or  write  to:  m 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies^V  SS 

One  State  Farm  Plaza 

Bloomington,  IL  61701  ^ 
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Bill  Raftery — to  the  PhilciJelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  as  new  photo  editor  from  the  New 
York  Times,  where  he  was  assistant  pic¬ 
ture  editor.  Joining  the  Times  in  1963, 
Raftery  began  as  a  copyboy.  From  1968 
to  1972,  he  was  a  picture  deskman  and  in 
1972  became  assistant  picture  editor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Ingali.s.  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Corvallis  Gazette  Times — 
elected  president  of  the  Oregon  News¬ 
papers  Publishers  Association. 

*  si:  * 

Richard  Martin — named  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  in  charge  of  the  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
news  bureau.  He  succeeds  Everett 
Groseclose  who  was  transferred  to  New 
York  City  as  director  of  public  affairs  for 
Dow  Jones  &  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Journal.  Martin  started  with  the  Journal 
in  1961  as  a  reporter  in  Dallas. 

*  *  * 

Robert  S.  Welch,  for  three  years  a 
display  advertising  account  executive  of 
the  Gaithersharf;  (Md.)  Gazette,  pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Alston  A.  Morgan,  former  writer  and 
internal  publications  editor  for  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  city  editor  of  the 
Whittier  (Calif.)  Daily  News,  will  teach 
public  relations  at  Wayland  Baptist  Col¬ 
lege  in  Plainview.  Texas,  as  director  of 
public  relations  journalism. 


Len  Valenti — appointed  chief  copy 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mel  Pine,  who  moved  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  post  with  Mobil  Oil  Com¬ 
pany.  Valenti  joined  the  News  in  1972 
and  before  that  worked  with  the  defunct 
Newark  Evening  News  and  several  other 
New  Jersey  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Two  newly-created  vicepresidencies 
have  been  announced  by  the  Passaic 
(N.J.)  Herald-News — Ivan  J.  Netter, 
vicepresident-advertising  and  Coit  T. 
Hendley,  vicepresident-executive 
editor.  Netter's  experience  includes  34 
years  of  newspaper  advertising.  Hendley 
was  with  the  W'ashinf>ton  Star  for  25 
years  and  left  in  1965  to  become  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily 
Journal.  He  was  named  editor  of  the 
Camden  Courier  Post  in  1967  and  in  1972 
joined  the  Herald-News,  becoming 
executive  editor  in  1973. 

♦  *  * 

Peter  G.  White — appointed  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press.  He  joined  the  Press  in 
1970  as  marketing  service  manager  and 
has  been  director  of  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  and  assistant  to  the  president 
and  publisher. 

*  *  ♦ 

Burl  Stiff,  public  relations  director  of 
a  health  spa,  Escondido,  Calif. — joined 
the  San  Dief;o  (Calif. )  Union  as  a  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Life  and  Living  section. 


Advertisement 


ABITIBI  PROVINCIAL  PAPER 
APPOINTMENTS 


George  R.  Shaw  William  H.  Matthews 


The  appointments  of  George  R.  Shaw  as  Vice-President-Sales, 
and  William  H.  Matthews  as  Vice-President-Manufacturing,  are 
announced  by  Abitibi  Provincial  Paper,  a  division  of  Abitibi 
Forest  Products  Ltd. 


Newspeople 


“IN  THIS  DISMAL  PARADE  OF 
RHETORICIANS  there  were  two 
exhilarating  breaks,’’  wrote  H.  L. 
Mencken  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  the 
July  12,  1948,  opening  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  in  Philadelphia. 

“First:  Miss  Lucy  Munroe  was  put  up 
to  lead  the  congregation  in  moaning 
and  gargling  ‘The  Star-Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner’  .  .  .  she  was  fair  to  look  up¬ 
on  ..  .  Everyone  glowed  with  de¬ 
light,  and  the  newsreel  boys  and 
newspaper  photographers  fought  vi¬ 
ciously  to  get  up  close.  But  the  real 
surprise  came  when  Mrs.  Dorothy  M. 
Vredenburg  .  . .  arose  belatedly  to  read 
the  call  for  the  convention.  Lady 
politicians  not  infrequently  resemble 
British  tramp  steamers  dressed  for  the 
King’s  birthday,  but  this  one,  like  la 
Munroe,  was  slim,  pretty  and  smartly 
clad  .  .  .’’ 

That  kind  reportage  in  the  Summer 
of  ’76  would  arouse  the  ire  of  the  wo¬ 
men’s  liberation  groups. 

★  ★  ★ 

ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS  BECOMING 
ALL  THINGS  to  all  people — it’s  safe  to 
assume  this  will  never  happen,  thinks 
CALVIN  M.  CRAIG,  editor  of  theLans- 
dale  (Pa.)  Reporter,  who  has  just  re¬ 
tired  after  nearly  half  a  century  in 
journalism. 

“It’ll  still  be  the  same  old  lines:  any¬ 
one  who  agrees  with  you  assumes 
you’re  right;  anyone  who  doesn’t  as¬ 
sumes  you’re  wrong.” 

Craig,  who  went  to  the  Reporter  di¬ 
rectly  from  Temple  University  School 
of  Journalism,  predicts  “more  and  more 
analysis  stories  and  more  profes¬ 
sionalism  in  the  trade.”  He’ll  continue 
to  write  opinion  pieces  from  time  to 
time  as  well  as  “Tourist  Tales  and 
Pointers.”  He  and  his  wife  are  off  to 
India  and  Nepal  this  Fall. 


Michaei  Finney,  city  editor  of  the 
Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald — promoted  to 
managing  editor.  He,  previously  was 
editor  of  the  Beloit  (Mich.)  Daily  News 
and  a  newswriter  with  the  .Moline  (ill.) 
Daily  Dispatch. 

♦  *  * 

Robert  M.  Kowall,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Press — 
promoted  to  circulation  manager.  Kow¬ 
all,  who  started  working  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  office  while  a  high  school  student, 
has  been  a  district  manager  and  super¬ 
visor  and  became  assistant  manager  in 
1971. 

♦  *  * 

Eric  Niwhouse — appointed  As¬ 
sociated  1’  i  ss  correspondent  at  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  M  ..’r  u.,  succeeding  Doug  Stone, 
who  has  b'.  .i  transferred  to  San  Diego. 
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in  the  news 


DURING  QUEEN  ELIZABETH’S  VISIT 
in  Washington,  one  of  the  private 
audiences  given  was  .0  JOHN 
MIDGLEY,  American  editor  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Economist.  The  Queen  conferred 
the  order  of  Commander  of  the 
British  Empire  on  Midgley  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  at  Blair  House.  Mid;'’ey,  born  in 
Manchester,  has  been  a  v  ;rking  jour¬ 
nalist  since  his  first  job  in  l  le  30s  with 
the  Manchester  Guardian. 

Midgley  says  his  main  problem  in 
Washington  is  “ingesting  all  the  in¬ 
formation.  It’s  rather  a  big  country.” 
He  retires  at  the  end  of  ’76  but  will 
remain  in  his  Washington  home.  His 
wife  Elizabeth,  an  American,  is  a 
Washington  producer  for  CBS  televi¬ 
sion  news. 

One  other  journalist  was  honored  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  during  her  visit — 
Clive  Barnes,  drama  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times,  also  got  a  CBE. 

★  ★  ★ 

THE  QUEEN’S  PRESS  SECRETARY, 
RONALD  ALLISON  usually  wore  his 
American  flag  tie  for  day-time  events 
on  the  royal  visit  schedule.  He’s  a 
former  British  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion  correspondent. 

★  ★  ★ 

ROBERT  S.  MCCORD,  president  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  in  a  piece  for  the  current  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
quarterly.  Masthead,  asks  a  question: 
“Are  journalists  really  dumb?”  McCord 
says  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey,  the  famous 
heart  surgeon,  thinks  so.  “He  came  to 
this  conclusion  because  of  a  question 
put  to  him  and  his  wife  while  they  were 
on  their  honeymoon.  ‘Dr.  DeBakey,’ 
the  reporter  said,  ‘why  did  you  want  to 
get  married?’  ” 


-  by  Lenora  Williamson 


William  Hollis,  delivery  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin — 
appointed  city  circulation  manager.  He 
joined  the  Bulletin  in  1959  and  has  been 
in  his  present  post  since  1%9. 

Additional  appointments  in  the  de¬ 
partment:  Burton  Woskoff,  assistant  de¬ 
livery  superintendent — named  delivery 
superintendent;  James  Husbands,  from 
head  dispatcher  to  assistant  delivery 
superintendent;  Darrell  Snyder,  home 
delivery  manager,  to  country  circulation 
manager  and  outside  sales  contract 
coordinator. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Larry  D.  Hammer,  publisher  of  the 
Fairview  Republican,  Cherokee  Mes¬ 
senger  &  Republican  and  Jet  Visitor — 
new  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Ass'ociation. 
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Exactly  three  years  after  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  group  advertisement  di¬ 
rector,  Colin  Owen-Browne  joins  the 
moin  board  of  Beaverbrook  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.  He  is  a  former  advertise¬ 
ment  director  of  the  London  Evening 
Standard  and  was  one  of  the  first 
classified  sales  managers  to  develop 
telephone  sales.  He  joined  Beaver¬ 
brook  Newspapers  in  1967  and  held 
appointments  previous  to  that  with 
Thomson  Newspapers  and  Associated 
Newspapers. 


David  E.  Halvorsen — resigned  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  become  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

tfa  id 

John  F.  Evans — named  assistant  retail 
ad  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News.  Evans  joined  the  News  in  1970  as 
retail  salesman  and  was  promoted  to 
sales  supervisor  last  year. 

Alice  Davenport,  telephone  sales 
manager  for  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News — retired  after  40  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  She  came  to  the  Daily  News 
in  1966  from  the  New  York  Flerald 
Tribune. 

*  ♦  * 

Eileen  Jackson,  social  columnist  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union — retired 
July  4  after  a  52-year  career  that  began  as 
a  courthouse  and  sheriff  s  department 
reporter  with  the  now  defunct  San  Diego 
Sun. 

s|e  *  * 

Peter  C.  Kutschera,  Ulster  County 
bureau  chief  for  the  Middletown  (N.Y.) 
Times-Flerald-Record,  promoted  to  cap¬ 
tain,  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  Kutschera  is 
an  information  officer  assigned  to  the 
361st  Public  Information  Detachment  at 
Fort  Totten,  Queens,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Mackey,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune — named  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller  and 
Times.  He  joined  the  Caller-Times  in 
April  as  the  circulation  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  manager. 


The  Detroit  News  has  announced  two 
editorial  appointments:  Ben  Burns — 
named  an  assistant  to  managing  editor 
Burdett  C.  Stoddard  and  Michael  J. 
McCormick — promoted  from  night  news 
editor  to  news  editor. 

Burns  is  the  former  editor  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  Sun.  His  responsibilities 
will  include  coordination  of  content  and 
news  packaging  for  the  Sunday  News. 

McCormick  joined  the  News  in  1971  as 
a  copy  editor,  became  night  news  editor 
in  1974.  Previously,  he  was  at  the  Col¬ 
umbus  (Ohio)  Citizen-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  Scott,  Santa  Fe  bureau  chief 
for  the  Albuquerque  Journal — retired 
after  40-year  stint  as  a  newsman  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  job  as  information  officer  for  the 
New  Mexico  State  Health  Agency. 


Confidential  Handling 
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J.  Warren  McClure,  president  of 
McClure  Media  Marketing  Motivation 
Co.,  and  a  director  of  Gannett  Co., 
Inc. — elected  to  Allegheny  Airlines 
board  of  directors. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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People  in  the  News 

(Continued  from  paf>e  23) 


Ali  as  M.  Silgal.  an  assistant  foreign 
news  editor  of  the  New  York  Times — 
named  to  new  ly  created  position  of  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  managing  editor  for  news 
technology.  Siegal  will  be  in  charge  of 
planning  and  staff  training  for  use  of 
computerized  writing,  editing  and  page 
makeup  equipment  in  all  sections  of  the 
news  department.  He  joined  the  Times  in 
1%0  as  a  copy  boy  and  has  been  an  assis¬ 
tant  foreign  news  editor  since  1971. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  Silverman,  formerly  a  staff  re¬ 
porter  for  Reuters  News  Agency — joined 
the  New  York  staff  of  Dow  Jones  News 
Service. 

*  *  * 

Kent  H.  Blacklidge — named  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune.  He  takes  over  day-to-day  oper¬ 
ations  from  his  father.  Richard  H. 
Blackliixie.  who  remains  as  publisher. 
Richard  D.  Isham — promoted  from 
operations  manager  to  general  manager 
and  Alan  Harnish.  composing  room 
foreman  to  production  manager. 

*  *  * 

Jules  Jacobsen,  publisher  of  the  North 
Jersey  Suburbanite.  Englewood.  N.J..  is 
the  new  president  of  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  of  America,  elected  at  the  annual 
convention  in  Denver.  Jacobsen  suc¬ 
ceeds  Harold  G.  Townsend.  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Townsend  Communications. 
Inc..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Other  officers  are:  R.  S.  “Ros"  Bos- 
worth.  Jr..  Phoenix-Times'  Newspapers. 
Bristol.  R.l. — first  vicepresident;  George 
W.  Hoyt.  Pioneer  Press.  Inc..  Wilmette. 
11..  continues  as  vicepresident  for  re¬ 
search  and  marketing;  Gerald  W.  Crane. 
Decatur  News  Publishing  Co..  Inc..  De¬ 
catur.  Ga. — treasurer;  Philip  H.  Power. 
Suburban  Communications  Corp.. 
Livonia.  Mi. — secretary. 

♦  *  * 

Robert  C.  Bergenheim,  publisher.  Bo.s- 
ton  Herald  American — awarded  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  by  Suffolk  University. 

♦  sit  * 

Bill  Collyns.  editor,  .Midland  (Texas) 
Reporter-Tele f<ram — elected  president 
of  the  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 


Richard  J.  McClennen  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  He  joined  the 
Bulletin  in  1967  and  has  served  as 
New  Jersey  sales  manager,  retail  and 
display  ad  manager. 

Warren  Perry,  advertising  director 
of  the  Bulletin,  has  resigned  effective 
July  31,  but  his  position  will  not  be 
filled  at  this  time. 

Frank  E.  Simkewic/..  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Oswefio  Palladium-Times — 
elected  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau. 
Simkewicz  succeeds  Lawrence  V.  Had¬ 
ley,  Jr.,  advertising  director  of  the 
Gloversville  Leader-Herald. 

Also  elected  AMB  officers  at  the 
Grand  Island  meeting  were:  Carl 
Sweeney,  retail  advertising  manager  of 
Syracuse  Newspapers,  first  vice- 
president;  Daniel  M.  Caswell,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Lockport  Union-Sun 
&  Journal,  second  vicepresident  and 
Edward  J.  Rounds,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Cortland  Standard,  treasurer. 
Daniel  B.  Swift  continues  as  executive 
secretary. 

*  *  * 

Albert  C.  Smith  HI,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  consultant  for  the  Charlottesville 
(Va.)  Daily  Progress — named  publisher 
of  the  Princeton  (W.Va.)  Times.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gary  M.  Greene,  who  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  BooneviUe 
(Miss.)  Banner  Independent. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Preston.  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  columnist — retired  after  “5.294 
columns  and  5.0(K)  unsigned  editorials." 
^  ^ 

Appointment  of  A.  K.  Buckland  as 
vicepresident,  administration  and  fi¬ 
nance  of  the  Montreal  Standard  Limited 
has  been  announced.  Buckland  had  been 
vicepresident,  finance — responsible  for 
the  financial  activities  of  the  company. 
New  responsibilities  are  business  and 
administrative  functions,  including  the 
rotogravure  plant  and  the  commercial 
printing  division. 


Martin  G.  Berck — named  foreign 
editor  of  Newsday.  Berck  joined  the 
Long  Island  newspaper  in  1972.  He 
began  his  career  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  1953  and  was  subsequently  na¬ 
tional  editor  and  UN  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He  was 
ah  editor  and  producer  for  NBC  News 
before  joining  Newsday. 

♦  *  * 

Fred  G.  Loskamp,  production  director 
of  the  Washington  Star — promoted  to  di¬ 
rector  of  operations.  Jack  Angel,  assis¬ 
tant  controller — named  director  of  ac¬ 
counting  and  Charles  Bryant,  chief 
accountant — manager  of  accounting. 

♦  *  * 

James  Files,  former  editor  of  the  Vil¬ 
lage  Publications  (Kankakee,  HI.) 
group — to  The  Weekly  Newspaper, 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Pete  Bird — joined  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner  as  a  business  news  writer  from  the 
Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun. 

*  * 

Robert  Newbold,  personnel  director  of 
Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc. — promoted  to 
director  of  employe  benefits.  Replacing 
Newbold  as  personnel  director  and  equal 
employment  opportunity  coordinator  is 
George  Alford.  Alford  has  been  assis¬ 
tant  personnel  director  and  succeeding 
him  is  Madolyn  H.  Muma,  who  has  been 
administrative  assistant  to  the  editor  of 
the  Daily  News. 

*  Hf  * 

Marino  Parascenzo,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  sports  writer — winner  of 
the  top  national  award  of  the  Golf  Writ¬ 
ers  Association  of  America  for  the  best 
golf  story  in  a  morning  newspaper  in 
1975.  Written  under  deadline  pressures, 
the  story  detailed  Lou  Graham's  playoff 
victory  in  the  U.S.  Open  in  Chicago. 

*  s|e 

Harlow  G.  Unger — named  director  of 
journalism  and  editor  of  Alumnae  Publi¬ 
cations  at  Briarcliff  College,  Briarcliff 
Manor,  New  York.  A  former  editor  at 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Overseas 
News  Service  in  Paris,  Unger  is  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  New  York  for  the  Toronto 
Star  and  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration.  He  is  also  a  contributing  editor 
for  Canadian  Business  Magazine.  His 
weekly  “My  America"  column  is  syndi¬ 
cated  overseas  by  Inter-Continental  Fea¬ 
tures,  London.  Unger's  two  decades  in 
journalism  have  included  six  years  as 
North  American  business  news  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  London  Sunday  Times. 
*  *  ♦ 

Eugene  L.  Martin,  executive  editor, 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Repubiican- 
American  Newspapers — elected  chair¬ 
man,  Connecticut  Council  on  Freedom 
of  Information. 

*  *  * 

David  Ryan,  Boston  Globe — named 
Press  Photographer  of  the  Year  by  the 
Boston  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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Advertising 


By  John  Consoli 


M  I  F  ceases  operations 


Markets  In  Focus,  the  New  York 
based  market  research  company  that 
provided  marketing  survey  data  to  num¬ 
erous  daily  newspapers  around  the 
country,  has  gone  out  of  business. 
Editor  &  Publisher  learned  this  week. 

While  this  could  not  be  confirmed 
directly  with  MIF  president  Lewis  Al- 
pert,  the  MIF  office  telephone  service 
has  been  disconnected  and  numerous 
newspaper  advertising  executives  who 
use  MIF  services  said  the  company  was 
no  longer  in  operation. 

Markets  In  Focus  gained  significant 
attention  a  few  months  ago  when  a 
marketing  survey  sold  to  Chicago's  print 
and  broadcast  media  had  doubt  cast  on  it 
following  an  investigative  story  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  The  story  revealed 
that  federal,  state  and  county  officials 
were  investigating  MIF  to  determine 
whether  it  had  misrepresented  the  study 
when  selling  it  to  the  Chicago  clients. 

Ironically  the  final  phase  of  the  re¬ 
cently  released  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  (ARF)  audit  of  that  survey 
appears  to  verify  the  authenticity  of  the 
procedures  followed  and  the  results  pre¬ 
sented. 

One  newspaper  ad  director  told  E«&P 
that  MIF's  problem  was  in  the  people 
they  subcontracted  with  to  do  some  of 
the  field  work.  He  characterized  Alpert 
as  a  highly  reputable  research  man. 

In  its  final  phase  of  the  audit,  ARF 
found  that  only  568  primary  sampling 
units  (locations)  were  studied  rather  than 
630  as  planned  when  the  study  was  con¬ 
tracted.  It  was  also  found  that  only  4.212 
instead  of  4,500  planned  interviews  were 
conducted.  In  a  random  test  to  verify 
whether  the  interviews  actually  were 
conducted.  ARF  completed  197  calls  and 
168  of  those  persons  remembered  being 
interviewed  for  the  MIF  study. 

ARF  said  although  less  primary  sam¬ 
pling  units  or  locations  were  used  and  less 
interviews  conducted,  the  geographic 
distribution  of  locations  and  question¬ 
naires  checked  were  “quite  similar  to 
that  expected  in  the  study  plan." 

To  those  persons  who  remembered 
being  interviewed,  ARF  asked  them  sev¬ 
eral  questions  which  had  appeared  on  the 
original  questionnaire  in  order  to  com¬ 
pare  answers.  Although  answers  varied 
from  the  original  in  8.3%  to  16. 1%  of  the 
cases.  ARF  said  those  differences  may 
have  been  partially  due  to  memory  errors 
or  changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  time  of  the  original  interview. 

Henry  K.  Wurzer,  ad  director  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  said,  “The  ARF's  re¬ 
port  convinces  us  that  the  Chicago  MIF 
study  is  a  completely  valid,  accurate  and 
thorough  study  of  the  Chicago  market. 
The  audit  disclosed  no  significant  dis- 
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crepancies  from  a  research  standpoint. 

Wurzer  said  the  Tribune  will  begin  at 
once  using  this  new  MIF  data  in  all  of  its 
sales  and  marketing  operations.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Tribune  will  use 
the  survey  results,  since  the  results 
showed  they  enjoyed  a  wide  lead  over 
the  Field  papers  in  ad  linage,  circulation 
and  reader  lifestyles. 

Meanwhile,  the  News  still  contends 
that  the  study  was  misrepresented  when 
sold  by  MIF.  While  the  ARF  audit  ap¬ 
pears  to  show  no  data  was  falsified  as 
had  been  hinted  by  the  News  story,  the 
first  phase  of  the  audit  released  two 
months  ago  did  reveal  that  survey  results 
included  interviews  conducted  after  the 
May  26,  1975  cut  off  date. 

Of  the  4,212  interview  questionnaires 
checked  by  ARF,  4.181  had  the  full  date 
of  the  first  interview  reported  and  31  had 
an  incomplete  date.  Of  those  4,181  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  3,352  or  80.2%  were  dated 
between  March  and  May,  while  827  or 
19.7%  were  dated  in  June  and  two  or  .1% 
were  dated  in  July. 

Of  the  4.212  questionnaires  checked 
for  the  second  interview,  3,884  had  the 
full  date  reported  and  328  had  incomplete 
dates.  Of  those  3,884  interviews,  2,835  or 
73%  were  conducted  from  March  to 
May,  while  993  or  25.6%  were  conducted 
in  June  and  56  or  1.4%  in  July. 

The  completion  date  of  the  survey  is 
important  to  the  media  since  the  summer 
months  mean  school  is  over  and  many 
readers  go  on  vacation.  This  can  present 


James  F.  Boynton,  media  manager  of 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  was  elected  president 
of  Certified  Audit  of  Circulation,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Leonia,  N.J.,  at  a  recent 
board  meeting  of  the  organization  held  in 
New  York  in  conjunction  with  the  C*A*C 
annual  membership  meeting. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Bruce 
Small,  media  supervisor  and  planner,  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son  Inc.,  New  York,  as  vice- 
president,  Joseph  L.  Ferstl,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Lerner  Home 
Newspapers,  Chicago.  111.,  as  treasurer 
and  Arthur  S.  Fay,  vicepresident  of  U.S. 
Suburban  Press,  New  York,  as  secre¬ 
tary. 

Clarence  B.  Klopp,  managing  director 
and  founder  of  C*A*C,  who  has  re¬ 
quested  retirement  from  the  operating 
leadership  but  is  expected  to  continue  as 
a  consultant  to  the  organization  in  the 
future,  was  asked  by  the  board  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  his  present  post  until  his  success¬ 
or  is  selected. 

The  tri-partite  C*A*C  reelected  to  its 


an  unrealistic  picture  of  readership  and 
circulation. 

The  News  contends  that  since  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  sold  as  representing  the  spring 
months  March  through  May,  that  it 
should  have  been  conducted  then.  An 
ARF  spokesman  told  E&P,  however, 
that  June  is  also  considered  a  spring 
month  and  since  only  less  than  1%  of  the 
interview  took  place  in  July,  that  the 
study  should  not  be  effected. 

The  question  will  probably  never  be 
resolved,  however,  since  ARF  takes  no 
official  position  on  its  audit.  The  ARF 
audit  contains  no  judgments  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  research  nor  general  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  study. 

The  News,  since  the  MIF  study  came 
under  investigation,  has  commissioned  a 
new  and  almost  identical  study  from  Carl 
J.  Nelson,  Inc.,  another  market  research 
group.  The  results  are  expected  to  be 
available  shortly.  The  News  will  proba¬ 
bly  not  seek  reimbursement  of  its  share 
of  the  cost  for  the  MIF  study,  a  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

• 

Florida  ad  rep 
opens  branch  office 

Publisher’s  Representatives  of  Flori¬ 
da,  representing  eleven  (11)  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Florida,  for  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  have  opened  a  branch  office  in 
Tampa,  Florida.  Location  of  the  office 
is;  Central  Professional  Building,  4601 
West  Kennedy  Boulevard,  Suite  212, 
Tampa,  Florida  33609  Ph:  813-879-8299. 

Jack  Rochford  is  manager  of  the 
Tampa  office.  Clark  Bloom,  president,  is 
general  manager,  located  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  offices  in  Jacksonville. 


board  for  full  five  year  terms  Boynton, 
for  the  advertiser  division.  Constantine 
Kazanas.  of  Young  and  Rubicam,  for  the 
agency  division,  and  Charles  1.  Wrubel, 
publisher  of  the  Fair  Lawn-East  Patter¬ 
son  Shopper,  Inc.,  for  the  publisher  divi¬ 
sion. 

Other  members  of  the  C*A*C  board 
include  Edward  Fitzsimmons,  of  General 
Foods  Corp.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.;  Mar¬ 
vin  Gruber,  of  Volkswagen  of  America. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.;  Kurt  Weil,  of 
Heublein,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Tho¬ 
mas  Reddy,  of  William  Esty  Company, 
New  York;  William  Hewitt,  of  D’Arcy- 
MacManus  &  Masius,  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich.;  Fred  Wright,  of  the  Observer  and 
Eccentric  Newspapers,  Livonia.  Mich.; 
Gerald  W.  Crane,  of  the  Decatur  News 
Publishing  Company,  Decatur,  Ga.,  and 
Mr.  Hodges. 

C*A*C  is  a  publication  circulation 
auditing  organization  concentrating  on 
suburban,  weekly  and  shopper  newspa¬ 
pers. 


J.  C.  Penney  media  manager 
heads  auditing  bureau 
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Thank 

You 


New  York  Times,  Washington  Post, 
Chicago  Tribune,  NBC,  CBS,  ABC, 

Denver  Post,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  and  States  Item,  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette,  Trenton 
Times,  Newsweek,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Boston  Globe,  Newsday,  Miami  Herald, 
Kansas  City  Times,  Kansas  City  Star, 
Houston  Post,  St.  Louis  Post-Di^atch, 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Minneapolis  Star. 

Minneapolis  Tribune,  Des  Moines  Register,  Des  Moines  Tribune,  Jackson  Sun,  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Courier-Journal,  Louisville  Times,  San 
Diego  Union,  San  Diego  Tribune,  Baltimore  Sun,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Nashville  Tennessean, 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Riverside  (Calit.)  Press  and  Enterprise,  News-Sun,  Waukegan,  III.,  Libertyville 
nil  )  Independent-Register,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  Fredricksburg  tVa.)  Free  Lance-Star,  Havre  de 
Grace  (Md.)  Record,  Grinnell  Qa.)  Herald-Register,  New  York  News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  Wall  Street  Journal, 

Barron’s  National  Business  and  Financial  Weekly,  National  Observer,  Reader’s  Digest, 

Public  Broadcasting  Service,  Parade  Magazine,  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association,  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  Radio-Television  News 
Directors  Association,  National  Newspaper  Association,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Foundation  of  Northern  California. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Utah  Press  Association,  Montana  Press  Association,  South  Carolina  Press  Association, 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Michigan  Press  Association,  Kentucky  Press 
Association,  Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Missouri  Press  Association,  Washington  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Colorado  Press  Association,  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Wisconsin  Press  Association,  Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  Wyoming  Press  Association,  North  Dakota  Press  Association,  Idaho  Newspaper 
Association,  Kansas  Press  Association,  Missouri  Press  Association,  Louisiana  Press  Association, 
Florida  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus,  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald. 

Omak  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  Community  Media  Corp.,  Raymond,  Wash.,  l^nn  (Mass.)  Item, 
Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald,  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  Hillsborough  Boutique, 
Burlingame,  Calif.,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  Editorial  Staff, 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapters  in  Buffalo,  Warrensburg,  Mo., 
Oklahoma,  Cincinnati,  Fort  Worth,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  Brookings,  S.D.,  Washington,  D.C.  and  Tucson,  Ariz.,  United  Press  International, 
Aberdeen  (S.D.)  News,  Associated  Press,  Greater  Sioux  City  Press  Club,  Illinois  News 
Broadcasters  Association,  Massachusetts  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Illinois 
Broadcasters  Association,  Cooper  Area  Newspapers,  Kearny,  Ariz.,  newspapers  in  Minnesota,' 
Indiana  and  Tennessee,  and  many  others  in  the  Fourth  Estate. 


You  helned  when  the  press  of  Nebraska  was  gagged.  You  helped 
with  encouragement,  friend-oMhe-court  briefs  and  financial  aid. 

With  editorials,  documentaries,  op-ed  pieces  and  syndicated 
columns,  you  helped  to  alert  the  people  that  the  legal  fight  was  really  a 
fight  for  their  rights. 

On  behalf  of  the  Nebraska  news  organizations  that  joined  with  The 
Omaha  World-Herald  in  taking  the  Simants  gag  order  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  we  thank  the  more  than  125  organizations  from 
outside  Nebraska  that  had  a  hand  in  Nebraska  Press  Association,  et  at,  w 
the  Honorable  Hugh  Stuart. 

The  World-Herald  is  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  play  a  role  in  the 
case.  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  unanimous  decision  in  the  Nebraska 
case  gives  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  renewed  assurance  that  the 
press  will  be  able  to  continue  to  make  timely  reports  to  the  public  on  the 
public’s  business. 

(^maha  Morld-lSfrald 

The  Newspaper  of  the  Midlands 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  such  practical  problems  as  the  limited 

territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  trial  court 
issuing  the  restraining  order,  the  difficul- 
Syllabus  inherent  in  predicting  what  informa¬ 

tion  will  in  fact  undermine  the  jurors’ 
impartiality,  the  problem  of  drafting  an 

NEBRASKA  PRESS  ASSN,  et  al.  STUART,  JUDGE,  et  al.  effectively  keep  prejudi¬ 

cial  information  from  prospective  jurors, 

CERTIORARI  TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  NEBRASKA  the  fact  that  in  this  case  the  events 

occurred  in  a  small  community  where 

No.  75-817.  Argued  April  19.  197(^Decided  June  .50.  1976 

mouth.  Pp.  25-26. 

(d)  To  the  extent  that  the  order  pro- 

Respondent  Nebraska  state  trial  judge,  tive  jurors  was  of  necessity  speculative,  hibited  the  reporting  of  evidence  ad- 

in  anticipation  of  a  trial  for  a  multiple  however,  dealing  as  he  was  with  factors  duced  at  the  open  preliminary  hearing 

murder  which  had  attracted  widespread  unknown  and  unknowable.  P.  22.  held  to  determine  whether  the  accused 

news  coverage,  entered  an  order  which,  (b)  There  is  no  finding  that  mea-  should  be  bound  over  for  trial,  it  violated 

as  modified  by  the  Nebraska  Supreme  sures  short  of  prior  restraint  on  the  press  the  settled  principle  that  “there  is  no- 

Court,  restrained  petitioner  newspapers,  and  speech  would  not  have  protected  the  thing  that  proscribes  the  press  from  re¬ 
broadcasters,  journalists,  news  media  accused's  rights;  the  Nebraska  Supreme  porting  events  that  transpire  in  the  court- 

associations,  and  national  newswire  ser-  Court  no  more  than  implied  that  alterna-  room,”  Sheppard  i’.  Maxwell,  384  U.  S. 

vices  from  publishing  or  broadcasting  tive  measures  might  not  suffice,  and  the  333,  362-363,  and  the  portion  of  the  order 

accounts  of  confessions  or  admissions  record  lacks  evidence  that  would  support  restraining  publication  of  other  facts 

made  by  the  accused  to  law  enforcement  such  a  finding.  Pp.  22-25.  “strongly  implicative"  of  the  accused  is 

officers  or  third  parties,  except  members  (c)  It  is  not  clear  that  prior  restraint  too  vague  and  too  broad  to  survive  the 

of  the  press,  and  other  facts  “strongly  on  publication  would  have  effectively  scrutiny  given  to  restraints  on  First 

implicative"  of  the  accused.  The  order  protected  the  accused's  rights,  in  view  of  Amendment  rights.  Pp.  27-28. 

was  issued  in  response  to  petitioners'  re¬ 
quest  to  stay  an  earlier  and  broader  or¬ 


der.  On  appeal,  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court  allowed  the  accused  and  respon- 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


dent  State  of  Nebraska  to  intervene,  and 


affirmed  the  order  as  modified.  This 
Court  then  granted  certiorari  to  deter- 


No.  75-817 


mine  whether  the  order  violated  the  con¬ 


stitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  order  expired  by  its  own 
terms  when  the  jury  was  impaneled.  Re¬ 
spondent  was  convicted;  his  appeal  is 
pending  in  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court. 
Held: 

1.  The  case  is  not  moot  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  order  has  expired,  since  the 
controversy  between  the  parties  is  “cap¬ 
able  of  repetition,  yet  evading  review." 
Pp.  5-6. 

2.  While  the  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
expression  are  not  an  absolute  prohibi¬ 
tion  under  all  circumstances,  the  harriers 
to  prior  restraint  remain  high  and  the 
presumption  against  its  use  continues  in¬ 
tact.  Although  it  is  unnecessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  priority  between  First  Amendment 
rights  and  the  Sixth  Amendment  right  to 
a  fair  trial  under  all  circumstances,  as  the 
authors  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  themselves 
declined  to  do,  the  protection  against 
prior  restraint  should  have  particular 
force  as  applied  to  reporting  of  criminal 
proceedings.  Pp.  15-21. 

3.  The  heavy  burden  imposed  as  a 
condition  to  securing  a  prior  restraint 
was  not  met  in  this  case.  Pp.  21-29. 

(a)  On  the  pretrial  record  the  trial 
judge  was  justified  in  concluding  that 
there  would  be  intense  and  pervasive 


Nebraska  Press  Association 
et  al..  Petitioners, 

V. 

Hugh  Stuart,  Judge,  District 
Court  of  Lincoln  County, 
Nebraska,  et  al. 

On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of 
Nebraska. 

(June  30,  1976j 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

The  respondent  State  District  Judge 
entered  an  order  restraining  the  petition¬ 
ers  from  publishing  or  broadcasting  ac¬ 
counts  of  confessions  or  admissions 
made  by  the  accused  or  facts  “strongly 
implicative"  of  the  accused  in  a  widely 
reported  murder  of  six  persons.  We 
granted  certiorari  to  decide  whether  the 
entry  of  such  an  order  on  the  showing 
made  before  the  state  court  violated  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
the  press. 


about  850  people.  Police  released  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  suspect,  Erwin  Charles 
Simants,  to  the  reporters  who  had  has¬ 
tened  to  the  scene  of  the  crime.  Simants 
was  arrested  and  arraigned  in  Lincoln 
County  Court  the  following  morning,  end¬ 
ing  a  tense  night  for  this  small  rural 
community. 

The  crime  immediately  attracted  wide¬ 
spread  news  coverage,  by  local,  region¬ 
al,  and  national  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations.  Three  days  after  the 
crime,  the  County  Attorney  and  Sim¬ 
ants'  attorney  joined  in  asking  the 
County  Court  to  enter  a  restrictive  order 
relating  to  “matters  that  may  or  may  not 
be  publicly  reported  or  disclosed  to  the 
public,"  because  of  the  “mass  coverage 
by  news  media”  and  the  “reasonable 
likelihood  of  prejudicial  news  which 
would  make  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
the  impaneling  of  an  impartial  jury  and 
tend  to  prevent  a  fair  trial."  The  County 
Court  heard  oral  argument  but  took  no 
evidence;  no  attorney  for  members  of  the 
press  appeared  at  this  stage.  The  County 
Court  granted  the  prosecutor’s  motion 
for  a  restrictive  order  and  entered  it  the 
next  day.  October  22.  The  order  prohi¬ 
bited  everyone  in  attendance  from  “re- 
leas[ingl  or  authoriz(ing|  for  public  dis- 


pretrial  publicity  concerning  the  case, 
and  he  could  also  reasonably  conclude, 
based  on  common  human  experience, 
that  publicity  might  impair  the  accused's 
right  to  a  fair  trial.  His  conclusion  as  to 
the  impact  of  such  publicity  on  prospec- 


1 

On  the  evening  of  October  18,  1975, 
local  police  found  the  six  members  of  the 
Henry  Kellie  family  murdered  in  their 
home  in  Sutherland.  Neb.,  a  town  of 


semination  in  any  form  or  manner  what¬ 
soever  any  testimony  given  or  evidence 
adduced”;  the  order  also  required  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  to  observe  the  Neb¬ 
raska  Bar-Press  Guidelines.' 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Simants'  preliminary  hearing  was  held  Because  of  the  publicity  surrounding  the  The  controversey  between  the  parties 
the  same  day.  open  to  the  public  but  crime,  the  court  determined  that  this  to  this  case  is  “capable  of  repetition”  in 
subject  to  the  order.  The  County  Court  right  was  in  jeopardy.  The  court  noted  two  senses.  First,  if  Simants'  conviction 
bound  over  the  defendant  for  trial  to  the  that  Nebraska  statutes  required  the  Dis-  is  reversed  by  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
State  District  Court.  The  charges,  as  trict  Court  to  try  Simants  within  six  Court  and  a  new  trial  ordered,  the  Dis- 
amended  to  reflect  the  autopsy  findings,  months  of  his  arrest,  and  that  a  change  of  trict  Court  may  enter  another  restrictive 
were  that  Simants  had  committed  the  venue  could  move  the  trial  only  to  ad-  order  to  prevent  a  resurgence  of  pre¬ 
murders  in  the  course  of  a  sexual  assault,  joining  counties,  which  had  been  subject  judicial  publicity  before  Simants'  retrial. 

Petitioners _ several  press  and  broad-  to  essentially  the  same  publicity  as  Lin-  Second,  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  a  party 

cast  associations,  publishers,  and  indi-  coin  County.  The  Nebraska  Supreme  to  this  case;  the  Nebraska  Supreme 

vidual  reporters _ moved  on  October  23  Court  held.  “Unless  the  absolutist  posi-  Court’s  decision  authorizes  state  pro- 

for  leave  to  intervene  in  the  District  tion  of  the  relators  was  constitutionally  secutors  to  seek  restrictive  orders  in 
Court,  asking  that  the  restrictive  order  correct,  it  would  appear  that  the  District  appropriate  cases.  The  dispute  between 
imposed  by  the  County  Court  be  vac-  Court  acted  properly."  194  Neb.,  at  797.  the  State  and  the  petitioners  who  cover 
ated.  The  District  Court  conducted  a  The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  rejected  events  throughout  the  State  is  thus 
hearing,  at  which  the  County  Judge  tes-  that  “absolutist  position."  but  modified  “capable  of  repetition.”  Yet.  if  we  de- 
tified  and  newspaper  articles  about  the  the  District  Court's  order  to  accommo-  dine  to  address  the  issues  in  this  case  on 
Simants  case  were  admitted  in  evidence.  date  the  defendant's  right  to  a  fair  trial  grounds  of  mootness,  the  dispute  will 
The  District  Judge  granted  petitioners'  and  the  petitioners'  interest  in  reporting  evade  review,  or  at  least  considered  pie- 
motion  to  intervene  and.  on  October  27.  pretrial  events.  The  order  as  modified  nary  review  in  this  Court,  since  these 
entered  his  own  restrictive  order.  The  prohibited  reporting  of  only  three  mat-  orders  are  by  nature  short-lived.  See.  e. 
judge  found  “because  of  the  nature  of  ters:  (a)  the  existence  and  nature  of  any  fi--  Weinstein  v.  Bradford.  423  U.  S.  147 
the  crimes  charged  in  the  complaint  that  confessions  or  admissions  made  by  the  (1975);  Sosna  r.  Iowa,  sapra;  Roe  v. 
there  is  a  clear  and  present  danger  that  defendant  to  law  enforcement  officers.  Wade,  410  U.  S.  113.  125  (1973);  Moore 
pre-trial  publicity  could  impinge  upon  (b)  any  confessions  or  admissions  made  '  •  OfiUvie,  394  U.  S.  814.  816  (1969); 
the  defendant's  right  to  a  fair  trial.”  The  to  any  third  parties,  except  members  of  Carroll  v.  Princess  Anne,  393  U.  S.  175. 
order  applied  only  until  the  jury  was  im-  the  press,  and  (c)  other  facts  “strongly  178-179  (1968).  We  therefore  conclude 
paneled,  and  specifically  prohibited  implicative"  of  the  accused.  The  Ne-  that  this  case  is  not  moot,  and  proceed  to 
petitioners  from  reporting  five  subjects;  braska  Supreme  Court  did  not  rely  on  the  the  merits. 

( 1 )  the  existence  or  contents  of  a  confes-  Nebraska  Bar  Press  Guidelines.  See  n.  1 .  Ill 

sion  Simants  had  made  to  law  enforce-  supra.  After  construing  Nebraska  law  to  problems  presented  by  this  case 

ment  officers,  which  had  been  intro-  permit  closure  in  certain  circumstances,  jjpg  almost  as  old  as  the  Republic 
duced  in  open  court  at  arraignment;  (2)  the  court  remanded  the  case  to  the  Dis-  Neither  in  the  Constitution  nor  in  con- 
the  fact  or  nature  of  statements  Simants  trict  Judge  for  reconsideration  of  the  temporaneous  writings  do  we  find  that 
had  made  to  other  persons;  (3)  the  con-  issue  whether  pretrial  hearings  should  be  conflict  between  these  two  important 

tents  of  a  note  he  had  written  the  night  of  closed  to  the  press  and  public.  rights  was  anticipated  yet  it  is  incon- 

the  crime.  (4)  certain  aspects  of  the  med-  We  granted  certiorari  to  address  the  ceivable  that  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
ical  testimony  at  the  preliminary  hearing,  important  issues  raised  by  the  District  tion  were  unaware  of  the  potential  con- 
(5)  the  identity  of  the  victims  of  the  al-  Court  order  as  modified  by  the  Nebraska  flicts  between  the  right  to  an  unbiased 
leged  sexual  assault  and  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  we  denied  the  mo-  jury  and  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
assault.  It  also  prohibited  reporting  the  tion  to  expedite  review  or  to  stay  entirely  press.  The  unusually  able  lawyers  who 
exact  nature  of  the  restrictive  order  it-  the  order  of  the  State  District  Court  helped  write  the  Constitution  and  later 
self.  Like  the  County  Court's  order,  this  pending  Simants'  trial.  423  U.  S.  1027  drafted  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  familiar 
order  incorporated  the  Nebraska  Bar-  (1975).  We  are  informed  by  the  parties  with  the  historic  episode  in  which  John 
Press  Guidelines.  Finally,  the  order  set  that  since  we  granted  certiorari.  Simants  Adams  defended  British  soldiers  charged 
out  a  plan  for  attendance,  seating  and  has  been  convicted  of  murder  and  sen-  with  homicide  for  firing  into  a  crowd  of 
courthouse  traffic  control  during  the  tenced  to  death.  His  appeal  is  pending  in  Boston  demonstrators;  they  were  inti- 
trial.  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court.  mately  familiar  with  the  clash  of  the  ad- 

Four  days  later,  on  October  31.  U  versary  system  and  the  part  that  passions 

petitioners  asked  the  District  Court  to  of  the  populace  sometimes  play  in  in¬ 

stay  its  order.  At  the  same  time,  they  The  order  at  issue  in  this  case  expired  fluencing  potential  jurors.  They  did  not 
applied  to  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  by  its  own  terms  when  the  jury  was  im-  address  themselves  directly  to  the  situa- 
for  a  writ  of  mandamus,  a  stay,  and  an  paneled  on  January  7.  1976.  There  were  tion  presented  by  this  case;  their  chief 
expedited  appeal  from  the  order.  The  no  restraints  on  publication  once  the  jury  concern  was  the  need  for  freedom  of  ex- 
State  of  Nebraska  and  the  defendant  was  selected,  and  there  are  now  no  re-  pression  in  the  political  arena  and  the 
Simants  intervened  in  these  actions.  The  strictions  on  what  may  be  spoken  or  dialogue  in  ideas.  But  they  recognized 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court  heard  oral  written  about  the  Simants  case.  Inter-  that  there  were  risks  to  private  rights 
argument  on  November  25.  and  issued  venor  Simants  argues  that  for  this  reason  from  an  unfettered  press.  Jefferson,  for 
its  per  opinion  December  2.  Stuff’  the  case  is  moot.  example,  writing  from  Paris  in  1786con- 

ex  rel.  Nebraska  Press  Assn.  \\  Stuart,  Our  jurisdiction  under  Art.  111.  §  2.  of  cerning  press  attacks  on  John  Jay. 
194  Neb.  783.  236  N.W.  2d  794  (1975).-  the  Constitution  extends  only  to  actual  stated: 

The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  ba-  cases  and  controversies.  Indianapolis  “In  truth  it  is  afflicting  that  a  man  who 
lanced  the  “heavy  presumption  School  Comm'rs  v.  Jacobs,  420  U.  S.  has  past  his  life  in  serving  the  pub- 
against  .  .  .  constitutional  validity”  128  (1975);  So.vuu  »•. /ouu,  419  U .  S.  393.  lie  .  .  .  should  yet  be  liable  to  have  his 
that  an  order  restraining  publication  397-403  (1975).  The  Court  has  recog-  peace  of  mind  so  much  disturbed  by  any 
bears.  Aeu-  York  Times  v.  United  States,  nized.  however,  that  jurisdiction  is  not  individual  who  shall  think  proper  to  ar- 
403  U.  S.  713.  714  (1971).  against  the  necessarily  defeated  simply  because  the  raign  him  in  a  newspaper.  It  is  however 
importance  of  the  defendant's  right  to  order  attacked  has  expired,  if  the  under-  an  evil  for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  Our 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury.  Both  society  lying  dispute  between  the  parties  is  one  liberty  depends  on  the  freedom  of  the 
and  the  individual  defendant,  the  court  “capable  of  repetition,  yet  evading  re-  press,  and  that  cannot  be  limited  without 
held,  had  a  vital  interest  in  assuring  that  view."  Pacific  Terminal  Co.  v.  ICC,  219  being  lost.  ..."  9  Papers  of  Thomas 
Simants  be  tried  by  an  impartial  jury.  U.  S.  498.  515  (1911).  Jefferson  (Boyd,  ed.)  239. 
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See  also  F.  Mott.  Jefferson  and  the 
Press  21.  38-46  (1943). 

The  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  in  1807  pre¬ 
sented  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  presiding 
as  a  trial  judge,  with  acute  problems  in 
selecting  an  unbiased  jury.  Few  people  in 
the  area  of  Virginia  from  which  jurors 
were  drawn  had  not  formed  some  opin¬ 
ions  concerning  Mr.  Burr  or  the  case, 
from  newspaper  accounts  and 
heightened  discussion  both  private  and 
public.  The  Chief  Justice  conducted  a 
searching  voir  dire  of  the  two  panels 
eventually  called,  and  rendered  a  sub¬ 
stantial  opinion  on  the  purposes  of  voir 
dire  and  the  standards  to  be  applied.  See 
1  Causes  Celebres.  Trial  of  Aaron  Burr 
for  Treason  404-427.  473-481  (1879); 
United  States  v.  Burr,  25  Fed.  Cas.  49  (C. 
C.  Va.  1807).  Burr  was  acquitted,  so 
there  was  no  occasion  for  appellate  re¬ 
view  to  examine  the  problem  of  prejudi¬ 
cial  pretrial  publicity.  Chief  Justice  Mar¬ 
shall's  careful  voir  dire  inquiry  into  the 
matter  of  possible  bias  makes  clear  that 
the  problem  is  not  a  new  one. 

The  speed  of  communication  and  the 
pervasiveness  of  the  modern  news  media 
have  exacerbated  these  problems,  how¬ 
ever.  as  numerous  appeals  demonstrate. 
The  trial  of  Bruno  Hauptmann  in  a  small 
New  Jersey  community,  for  the  abduc¬ 
tion  and  murder  of  the  Charles 
Lindbergh's  infant  child,  probably  was 
the  most  widely  covered  trial  up  to  that 
time,  and  the  nature  of  the  coverage  pro¬ 
duced  widespread  public  reaction.  Criti¬ 
cism  was  directed  at  the  “carnival"  at¬ 
mosphere  that  pervaded  the  community 
and  the  courtroom  itself.  Responsible 
leaders  of  press  and  the  legal 
profession — including  other  judges — 
pointed  out  that  much  of  this  sorry  per¬ 
formance  could  have  been  controlled  by 
a  vigilant  trial  judge  and  by  other  public 
officers  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
court.  See  generally  Hudon.  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Versus  Fair  Trial:  The  Remedy 
Lies  With  the  Courts.  1  Valparaiso  L. 
Rev.  8.  12-14  (1966):  Hallam.  Some  Ob¬ 
ject  Lessons  on  Publicity  in  Criminal 
Trials.  24  Minn.  L.  Rev.  453  (1940);  Lipp- 
mann.  Problems  of  Journalism  154-156 
(1936). 

The  excesses  of  press  and  radio  and 
lack  of  responsibility  of  those  in  author¬ 
ity  in  the  Hauptmann  case  and  others  of 
that  era  led  to  efforts  to  develop  volun¬ 
tary  guidelines  for  courts,  lawyers,  press 
and  broadcasters.  See  generally  J.  Lof¬ 
ton.  Justice  and  the  Press  1 17-130  ( I  %6).^ 
1  he  effort  was  renewed  in  1965  when  the 
American  Bar  Association  embarked  on 
a  project  to  develop  standards  for  all  as¬ 
pects  of  criminal  justice,  including  guide¬ 
lines  to  accommodate  the  right  to  a  fair 
trial  and  the  rights  of  a  free  press.  See 
Powell.  The  Right  to  a  Fair  Trial.  51 
ABA  Journal  534  (1%5).  The  resulting 
standards,  approved  by  the  Association 
in  1968.  received  support  from  most  of 
the  legal  profession.  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation.  Standards  for  Criminal  Jus- 
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tice.  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  (Approved 
Draft.  1%8).  Other  groups  have  under¬ 
taken  similar  studies.  See  Report  of  the 
Judicial  Conf.  Comm,  on  the  Operation 
of  the  Jury  System.  Free  Press-Fair 
Trial.  45  F.  R.  D.  391  (1968);  Special 
Comm,  on  Radio.  Television  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  of  the  Assn,  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  and  Fair  Trial  (1967).  In 
the  wake  of  these  efforts,  the  coopera¬ 
tion  between  bar  associations  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  led  to  the  adoption  of 
voluntary  guidelines  like  Nebraska's. 
See  n.  \  ,  supra:  A.  B.  A.  Legal  Advisory 
Committee  on  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press, 
The  Rights  of  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press 
1-6  (1969). 

In  practice,  of  course,  even  the  most 
ideal  guidelines  are  subjected  to  power¬ 
ful  strains  when  a  case  such  as  Simants' 
arises,  with  reporters  from  many  parts  of 
the  country  on  the  scene.  Reporters  from 
distant  places  are  unlikely  to  consider 
themselves  bound  by  local  standards. 
They  report  to  editors  outside  the  area 
covered  by  the  guidelines,  and  their 
editors  are  likely  to  be  guided  only  by 
their  own  standards.  To  contemplate 
how  a  state  court  can  control  acts  of  a 
newspaper  or  broadcaster  outside  its 
jurisdiction,  even  though  the  newspapers 
and  broadcasts  reach  the  very  commun¬ 
ity  from  which  jurors  are  to  be  selected, 
suggests  something  of  the  practical  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  managing  such  guidelines. 

The  problems  presented  in  this  case 
have  a  substantial  history  outside  the  re¬ 
ported  decisions  of  courts,  in  the  efforts 
of  many  responsible  people  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  competing  interests.  We 
cannot  resolve  all  of  them  for  it  is  not  the 
function  of  this  Court  to  write  a  code. 
We  look  instead  to  this  particular  case 
and  the  legal  context  in  which  it  arises. 

IV 

The  Sixth  Amendment  in  terms 
guarantees  “trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  .  .  .''  in  federal  criminal  prose¬ 
cutions.  Because  “trial  by  jury  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases  is  fundamental  to  the  American 
scheme  of  justice,"  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
guarantees  the  same  right  in  state  crimi¬ 
nal  prosecutions.  Duncan  i’.  Louisiana, 
391  U.  S.  145.  149  (1968). 

“In  essence,  the  right  to  jury  trial 
guarantees  to  the  criminally  accused  a 
fair  trial  by  a  panel  of  impartial, 
“indifferent' jurors.  .  .  .  ‘A  fair  trial  in  a 
fair  tribunal  is  a  basic  requirement  of  due 
process.'  In  re  Murchison,  349  U.  S.  133, 
136.  In  the  ultimate  analysis,  only  the 
jury  can  strip  a  man  of  his  liberty  or  his 
life.  In  the  language  of  Lord  Coke,  a 
juror  must  be  as  “indifferent  as  he  stands 
unsworne.'  Co.  Litt.  155b.  His  verdict 
must  be  based  upon  the  evidence  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  trial.”  Irvin  w  Dowd,  366 
U.  S.  717,  722  (1961). 

In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  crim¬ 


inal  trials,  pretrial  publicity  presents  few 
unmanageable  threats  to  this  important 
right.  But  when  the  case  is  a 
““sensational”  one  tensions  develop  be¬ 
tween  the  right  of  the  accused  to  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury  and  the  rights  guaran¬ 
teed  others  by  the  First  Amendment. 
The  relevant  decisions  of  this  Court, 
even  if  not  dispositive,  are  instructive  by 
way  of  background. 

In  Irvin  v.  Dowd,  366  U.  S.  726  (1961), 
for  example,  the  defendant  was  con¬ 
victed  of  murder  following  intensive  and 
hostile  news  coverage.  The  trial  judge 
had  granted  a  defense  motion  for  a 
change  of  venue,  but  only  to  an  adjacent 
county,  which  had  been  exposed  to  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  news  coverage.  At 
trial,  430  persons  were  called  for  jury 
service;  268  were  excused  because  they 
had  fixed  opinions  as  to  guilt.  Eight  of 
the  12  who  served  as  jurors  thought  the 
defendant  guilty,  but  said  they  could 
nevertheless  render  an  impartial  verdict. 
On  review  the  Court  vacated  the  convic¬ 
tion  and  death  sentence  and  remanded  to 
allow  a  new  trial  for.  ‘“[w]ith  his  life  at 
stake,  it  is  not  requiring  too  much  that 
petitioner  be  tried  in  an  atmosphere  un¬ 
disturbed  by  so  huge  a  wave  of  public 
passion.  .  .  .”  Id.,  at  728. 

Similarly,  in  Rideau  v.  Louisiana,  373 
U.  S.  723  (1963),  the  Court  reversed  the 
conviction  of  a  defendant  whose  staged, 
highly  emotional  confession  had  been 
filmed  with  the  cooperation  of  local 
police  and  later  broadcast  on  television 
for  three  days  while  he  was  awaiting 
trial,  saying  “‘[a]ny  subsequent  court 
proceedings  in  a  community  so  perva¬ 
sively  exposed  to  such  a  spectacle  could 
be  but  a  hollow  formality.”  Id.,  at  726. 
And  in  Estes  i’.  Texas,  381  U.  S.  532 
(1965).  the  Court  held  that  the  defendant 
had  not  been  afforded  due  process  where 
the  volume  of  trial  publicity,  the  judge’s 
failure  to  control  the  proceedings,  and 
the  telecast  of  a  hearing  and  of  the  trial 
itself  ““inherently  prevented  a  sober 
search  for  the  truth.”  Id.,  at  551.  See 
aho  Marshall  v.  United  States,  360  U.  S. 
310  (1959). 

\n  Sheppard  v.  Maxwell,  384  U.  S.  333 
(1966),  the  Court  focused  sharply  on  the 
impact  of  pretrial  publicity  and  a  trial 
court's  duty  to  protect  the  defendant's 
constitutional  right  to  a  fair  trial.  With 
only  Justice  Black  dissenting,  and  he 
without  opinion,  the  Court  ordered  a 
new  trial  for  the  petitioner,  even  though 
the  first  trial  had  occurred  12  years  be¬ 
fore.  Beyond  doubt  the  press  had  shown 
no  responsible  concern  for  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  a  fair  trial;  the  com¬ 
munity  from  which  the  jury  was  drawn 
had  been  inundated  by  publicity  hostile 
to  the  defendant.  But  the  trial  judge  ‘“did 
not  fulfill  his  duty  to  protect  [the  defen¬ 
dant]  from  the  inherently  prejudicial  pub¬ 
licity  which  saturated  the  community 
and  to  control  disruptive  influences  in 
the  courtroom.”  Id.,  at  363.  The  Court 
noted  that  “‘unfair  and  prejudicial  news 
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comment  on  pending  trials  has  become 
increasingly  prevalent,”  id.,  at  362.  and 
issued  a  strong  warning: 

“Due  process  requires  that  the  ac¬ 
cused  receive  a  trial  by  an  impartial  jury 
free  from  outside  influences.  Given  the 
pervasiveness  of  modern  com¬ 
munications  and  the  difficulty  of  effacing 
prejudicial  publicity  from  the  minds  of 
the  jurors,  the  trial  courts  must  take 
strong;  measures  to  ensure  that  the  ba¬ 
lance  is  never  weitihed  aftainst  the  ac¬ 
cused.  ...  Of  course,  there  is  nothing 
that  proscribes  the  press  from  reporting 
events  that  transpire  in  the  courtroom. 
But  where  there  is  a  reasonable  likeli¬ 
hood  that  prejudicial  news  prior  to  trial 
will  prevent  a  fair  trial,  the  judge  should 
continue  the  case  until  the  threat  abates, 
or  transfer  it  to  another  county  not  so 
permeated  with  publicity.  In  addition, 
sequestration  of  the  jury  was  something 
the  judge  should  have  raised  sua  sponte 
with  counsel.  If  publicity  during  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  threatens  the  fairness  of  the 
trial,  a  new  trial  should  be  ordered.  But 
we  must  remember  that  reversals  are  but 
palliatives;  the  cure  lies  in  those  remedial 
measures  that  will  prevent  the  prejudice 
at  its  inception.  The  courts  must  take 
such  steps  by  rule  and  regulation  that 
will  protect  their  processes  from  prejudi¬ 
cial  outside  interferences.  Neither  pro¬ 
secutors,  counsel  for  defense,  the  ac¬ 
cused,  witnesses,  court  staff  nor 
enforcement  officers  coming  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  should  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  frustrate  its  function.  Collab¬ 
oration  between  counsel  and  the  press  as 
to  information  affecting  the  fairness  of  a 
criminal  trial  is  not  only  subject  to  regu¬ 
lation.  but  is  highly  censurable  and 
worthy  of  disciplinary  measures.”  Id.,  at 
362-363  (emphasis  added). 

Because  the  trial  court  had  failed  to 
use  even  minimal  efforts  to  insulate  the 
trial  and  the  jurors  from  the  “deluge  of 
publicity.”  id.,  at  357,  the  Court  vacated 
the  judgment  of  conviction  and  a  new 
trial  followed,  in  which  the  accused  was 
acquitted. 

Cases  such  as  these  are  relatively  rare, 
and  we  have  held  in  other  cases  that 
trials  have  been  fair  in  spite  of  wide¬ 
spread  publicity.  In  Strohle  v.  Califor¬ 
nia,  343  U.  S.  181  (1951),  for  example, 
the  Court  affirmed  a  conviction  and 
death  sentence  challenged  on  the  ground 
that  pretrial  new  s  accounts,  including  the 
prosecutor's  release  of  the  defendant's 
recorded  confession,  were  allegedly  so 
inflammatory  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of 
due  process.  The  Court  disapproved  of 
the  prosecutor's  conduct,  but  noted  that 
the  publicity  had  receded  some  six 
weeks  before  trial,  that  the  defendant 
had  not  moved  for  a  change  of  venue, 
and  that  the  confession  had  been  found 
voluntary  and  admitted  in  evidence  at 
trial.  The  Court  also  noted  the  thorough 
examination  of  jurors  onvoirdire  and  the 
careful  review  of  the  facts  by  the  state 


courts,  and  held  that  petitioner  had  failed 
to  demonstrate  a  denial  of  due  process. 
See  also  Murphy  v.  Florida,  421  U.  S. 
794  (1975);  Beck  r.  Washington,  369  U.S. 
541  (1962). 

Taken  together,  these  cases  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  pretrial  publicity — even 
pervasive,  adverse  publicity — does  not 
inevitably  lead  to  an  unfair  trial.  The 
capacity  of  the  jury  eventually  impaneled 
to  decide  the  case  fairly  is  influenced  by 
the  tone  and  extent  of  the  publicity, 
which  is  in  part,  and  often  in  large  part, 
shaped  by  what  attorneys,  police,  and 
other  officials  do  to  precipitate  news 
coverage.  The  trial  judge  has  a  major 
responsibility.  What  the  judge  says  about 
a  case,  in  or  out  of  the  courtroom,  is 
likely  to  appear  in  newspapers  and 
broadcasts.  More  important,  the  mea¬ 
sures  a  judge  takes  or  fails  to  take  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  pretrial 
publicity — the  measures  described  in 
Sheppard — may  well  determine  whether 
the  defendant  receives  a  trial  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  due  process. 
That  this  responsibility  has  not  always 
been  properly  discharged  is  apparent 
from  the  decisions  just  reviewed. 

The  costs  of  failure  to  afford  a  fair  trial 
are  high.  In  the  most  extreme  cases,  like 
Sheppard  and  Estes,  the  risk  of  injustice 
was  avoided  when  the  convictions  were 
reversed.  But  a  reversal  means  that  jus¬ 
tice  has  been  delayed  for  both  the  defen¬ 
dant  and  the  State;  in  some  cases,  be¬ 
cause  of  lapse  of  time  retrial  is  impossi¬ 
ble  or  further  prosecution  is  gravely 
handicapped.  Moreover,  in  borderline 
cases  in  which  the  conviction  is  not  re¬ 
versed,  there  is  some  possibility  of  an 
injustice  unredressed.  The  “strong  mea¬ 
sures”  outlined  in  Sheppard  v.  Ma.xwell 
are  means  by  which  a  trial  judge  can  try 
to  avoid  exacting  these  costs  from  soci¬ 
ety  or  from  the  accused. 

The  state  trial  judge  in  the  case  before 
us  acted  responsibly,  out  of  a  legitimate 
concern,  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  de¬ 
fendant's  right  to  a  fair  trial. ^  What  we 
must  decide  is  not  simply  whether  the 
Nebraska  courts  erred  in  seeing  the 
possibility  of  real  danger  to  the  defen¬ 
dant's  rights,  but  whether  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  case  the  means 
employed  were  foreclosed  by  another 
provision  of  the  Constitution. 

V 

The  First  Amendment  provides  that 
“Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  ab¬ 
ridging  the  freedom  ...  of  the  press,” 
and  it  is  “no  longer  open  to  doubt  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  of  speech,  is 
within  the  liberty  safeguarded  by  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  from  invasion  by  state  ac¬ 
tion.”  Near  Minnesota,  283  U.S.  697, 
707  (1931).  See  also  Grosjean  i’.  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Co.,  297  U.  S.  233,  244  (1936). 
The  Court  has  interpreted  these  guaran¬ 


tees  to  afford  special  protection  against 
orders  that  prohibit  the  publication  or 
broadcast  of  particular  information  or 
commentary — orders  that  impose  a 
“previous  or  “prior”  restraint  on 
speech.  None  of  our  decided  cases  on 
prior  restraint  involved  restrictive  orders 
entered  to  protect  a  defendant's  right  to  a 
fair  and  impartial  jury,  but  the  opinions 
on  prior  restraint  have  a  common  thread 
relevant  to  this  case. 

In  Near  v.  Minnesota,  283  U.S.  697 
(1931),  the  Court  held  invalid  a  Min¬ 
nesota  statute  providing  for  the  abate¬ 
ment  as  a  public  nuisance  of  any  “mali¬ 
cious,  scandalous  and  defamatory  news¬ 
paper.  magazine  or  other  periodical.” 
Near  had  published  an  occasional 
weekly  newspaper  described  by  the 
County  Attorney's  complaint  as  “largely 
devoted  to  malicious,  scandalous  and  de¬ 
famatory  articles”  concerning  political 
and  other  public  figures.  Id.,  at  703.  Pub¬ 
lication  was  enjoined  pursuant  to  the  sta¬ 
tute.  Excerpts  from  Near's  paper,  set  out 
in  the  opinion  of  the  sole  dissenter,  Mr. 
Justice  Butler,  show  beyond  question 
that  one  of  its  principal  characteristics 
was  blatant  anti-semitism.  See  U.  S.  723, 
n.  1  at  724-727. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes,  writing  for  the 
Court,  noted  that  freedom  of  the  press  is 
not  an  absolute  right,  and  the  State  may 
punish  its  abuses.  He  observed  that  the 
statute  was  “not  aimed  at  the  redress  of 
individual  or  private  wrongs.”  283  U.  S.. 
at  708-709.  He  then  focused  on  the  sta¬ 
tute: 

“[T]he  operation  and  effect  of  the  sta¬ 
tute  in  substance  is  that  public  au¬ 
thorities  may  bring  the  owner  or  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical  be¬ 
fore  a  judge  upon  a  charge  of  conducting 
a  business  of  publishing  scandalous  and 
defamatory  matter  .  .  .  and  unless  the 
owner  or  publisher  is  able  ...  to 
satisfy  the  judge  that  the  [matter  is]  true 
and  .  .  .  published  with  good  motives 
...  his  newspaper  or  periodical  is 
suppressed.  .  .  .  This  is  of  the  essence 
of  censorship.”  Id.,  at  713. 

The  Court  relied  on  Patterson  r.  Col¬ 
orado,  205  U.  S.  454,  462  (1907):  “the 
main  purpose  of  [the  First  Amendment] 
is  ‘to  prevent  all  such  previous  restraints 
upon  publications  as  had  been  practiced 
by  other  governments.' 

The  principles  enunciated  in  Near 
were  so  universally  accepted  that  the 
precise  issue  did  not  come  before  us 
again  until  Organization  for  a  Better  Au¬ 
stin  V.  Keefe,  402  U.  S.  415  (1971).  There 
the  state  courts  had  enjoined  the 
petitioners  from  picketing  or  passing  out 
literature  of  any  kind  in  a  specified  area. 
Noting  the  similarity  to  Near  v.  Min¬ 
nesota,  a  unanimous  Court  held: 

“Here,  as  in  that  case,  the  injunction 
operates,  not  to  redress  alleged  private 
wrongs,  but  to  suppress,  on  the  basis  of 
previous  publications,  distribution  of  lit- 
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erature  ‘of  any  kind'  in  a  city  of 
18.000  .  .  . 

“Any  prior  restraint  on  expression 
comes  to  this  Court  with  a  ‘heavy 
presumption'  against  its  constitutional 
validity.  Carroll  v.  Princess  Anne,  393 

U.  S.  175.  181  {\9f)S)',  Bantam  Books  v. 
Sullivan,  372  U.  S.  58.  70  (1963).  Re¬ 
spondent  thus  carries  a  heavy  burden  of 
showing  justification  for  the  imposition 
of  such  a  restraint.  He  has  not  met  that 
burden.  .  .  .  Designating  the  conduct 
as  an  invasion  of  privacy,  the  apparent 
basis  for  the  injunction  here,  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  an  injunction  against 
peaceful  distribution  of  informational  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  nature  revealed  by  this 
record.”  402  U.  S..  at  418-420. 

More  recently  in  New  York  Times  Co. 

V.  United  States,  403  U.  S.  713  (1971). 
the  Government  sought  to  enjoin  the 
publication  of  excerpts  from  a  massive, 
classified  study  of  this  Nation's 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
going  back  to  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  The  dispositive  opinion  of 
the  Court  simply  concluded  that  the 
Government  had  not  met  its  heavy  bur¬ 
den  of  showing  justification  for  the  prior 
restraint.  Each  of  the  six  concurring  Jus¬ 
tices  and  the  three  dissenting  Justices 
expressed  his  views  separately,  but 
“every  member  of  the  Court,  tacitly 
or  explicitly,  accepted  the  Near  and 
Keefe  condemnation  of  prior  restraint 
as  presumptively  unconstitutional." 
Pittshurfth  Press  v.  Human  Rel. 
Comm'n,  413  U.  S.  376.  396  (1973) 
(Burger.  C.  J..  dissenting).  The  Court's 
conclusion  in  New  York  Times  suggests 
that  the  burden  on  the  Government  is  not 
reduced  by  the  temporary  nature  of  a 
restraint;  in  that  case  the  Government 
asked  for  a  temporary  restraint  solely  to 
permit  it  to  study  and  assess  the  impact 
on  national  security  of  the  lengthy 
documents  at  issue. 

The  thread  running  through  all  these 
cases  is  that  prior  restraints  on  speech 
and  publication  are  the  most  serious  and 
the  least  tolerable  infringement  on  First 
Amendment  rights.  A  criminal  penalty  or 
a  judgment  in  a  defamation  case  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  whole  panoply  of  protections 
afforded  by  deferring  the  impact  of  the 
judgment  until  all  avenues  of  appellate 
review  have  been  exhausted.  Only  after 
judgment  has  become  final,  correct  or 
otherwise,  does  the  law's  sanction  be¬ 
come  fully  operative. 

A  prior  restraint,  by  contrast  and  by 
definition,  has  an  immediate  and  irrever¬ 
sible  sanction.  If  it  can  be  said  that  a 
threat  of  criminal  or  civil  sanctions  after 
publication  “chills"  speech,  prior  re¬ 
straint  “freezes”  it  at  least  for  the  time." 

The  damage  can  be  particularly  great 
when  the  prior  restraint  falls  upon  the 
communication  of  news  and  commentary 
on  current  events.  Truthful  reports  of 
public  judicial  proceedings  have  been  af- 
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forded  special  protection  against  sub¬ 
sequent  punishment.  See Co.x  Broadcast- 
in  Corp.  V.  Cohn,  420  U.  S.  469, 492-493 
(1975);  see  also,  Craig  v.  Harney,  331  U. 

S.  367,  374  (1947).  For  the  same  reasons 
the  protection  against  prior  restraint 
should  have  particular  force  as  applied  to 
reporting  of  criminal  proceedings, 
whether  the  crime  in  question  is  a  single 
isolated  act  or  a  pattern  of  criminal  con¬ 
duct. 

“A  responsible  press  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  handmaiden  of  effective 
judicial  administration,  especially  in  the 
criminal  field.  Its  function  in  this  regard 
is  documented  by  an  impressive  record 
of  service  over  several  centuries.  The 
press  does  not  simply  publish  informa¬ 
tion  about  trials  but  guards  against  the 
miscarriage  of  justice  by  subjecting  the 
police,  prosecutors,  and  judicial  proc¬ 
esses  to  extensive  public  scrutiny  and 
criticism.”  Sheppard  v.  Maxwell,  supra, 
at  350. 

The  extraordinary  protections  af¬ 
forded  by  the  First  Amendment  carry 
with  them  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
fiduciary  duty  to  exercise  the  protected 
rights  responsibly — a  duty  widely 
acknowledged  but  not  always  observed 
by  editors  and  publishers.  It  is  not  asking 
too  much  to  suggest  that  those  who  exer¬ 
cise  First  Amendment  rights  in  news¬ 
papers  or  broadcasting  enterprises  direct 
some  effort  to  protect  the  rights  of  an 
accused  to  a  fair  trial  by  unbiased  jurors. 

Of  course,  the  order  at  issue — like  the 
order  requested  in  New  York  Times — 
does  not  prohibit  but  only  postpones 
publication.  Some  news  can  be  delayed 
and  most  commentary  can  even  more 
readily  be  delayed  without  serious  in¬ 
jury,  and  there  often  is  a  self-imposed 
delay  when  responsible  editors  call  for 
verification  of  information.  But  such  de¬ 
lays  are  normally  slight  and  they  are 
self-imposed.  Delays  imposed  by 
governmental  authority  are  a  different 
matter. 

“We  have  learned,  and  continue  to 
learn,  from  what  we  view  as  the  unhaopy 
experiences  of  other  nations  where 
government  has  been  allowed  to  meddle 
in  the  internal  editorial  affairs  of  news¬ 
papers.  Regardless  of  how  beneficient- 
sounding  the  purposes  of  controlling  the 
press  might  be.  we  .  .  .  remain  in¬ 
tensely  skeptical  about  those  measures 
that  would  allow  government  to  in¬ 
sinuate  itself  into  the  editorial  rooms  of 
this  Nation's  press.”  Miami  Herald  Puh. 
Co.  V.  Tornillo,  418  U.  S.  241. 259  (1974) 
(White,  J..  concurring). 

See  also  Columbia  Broadcasting  v. 
Democratic  Comm.,  412  U.  S.  94  (1972). 
As  a  practical  matter,  moreover,  the 
element  of  time  is  not  unimportant  if 
press  coverage  is  to  fulfill  its  traditional 
function  of  bringing  news  to  the  public 
promptly. 

The  authors  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  did 
not  undertake  to  assign  priorities  as  be¬ 


tween  First  Amendment  and  Sixth 
Amendment  rights,  ranking  one  as 
superior  to  the  other,  in  this  case,  the 
petitioners  would  have  us  declare  the 
right  of  an  accused  subordinate  to  their 
right  to  publish  in  all  circumstances.  But 
if  the  authors  of  these  guarantees,  fully 
aware  of  the  potential  conflicts  between 
them,  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  re¬ 
solve  the  issue  by  assigning  to  one  prior¬ 
ity  over  the  other,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
rewrite  the  Constitution  by  undertaking 
what  they  declined.  It  is  unnecessary, 
after  nearly  two  centuries,  to  establish  a 
priority  applicable  in  all  circumstances. 
Yet  is  is  nonetheless  clear  that  the  bar¬ 
riers  to  prior  restraint  remain  high  unless 
we  are  to  abandon  what  the  Court  has 
said  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  our  national 
existence  and  implied  throughout  all  of 
it.  The  history  of  eve*"  wartime  suspen¬ 
sion  of  categorical  guarantees,  such  as 
habeas  corpus  or  the  right  to  trial  by 
civilian  courts,  see  Ex  parte  Milligan,  4 
Wall.  2  (1867),  cautions  against  suspend¬ 
ing  explicit  guarantees. 

The  Nebraska  courts  in  this  case  en¬ 
joined  the  publication  of  certain  kinds  of 
information  about  the  Simants  case. 
There  are,  as  we  suggested  earlier, 
marked  differences  in  setting  and  pur¬ 
pose  between  the  order  entered  here  and 
the  orders  in  Near,  Keefe,  and  New  York 
Times,  but  as  to  the  underlying  issue — 
the  right  of  the  press  to  be  free  from  prior 
restraints  on  publication — those  cases 
form  the  backdrop  against  which  we 
must  decide  this  case. 

VI 

We  turn  now  to  the  record  in  this  case 
to  determine  whether,  as  Learned  Hand 
put  it,  “the  gravity  of  the  ‘evil,’  dis¬ 
counted  by  its  improbability,  justifies 
such  invasion  of  free  speech  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  the  danger.”  Dennis  v.  Un¬ 
ited  States,  183  F.  2d  201.  212  (1950), 
affd,  341  U.  S.  494  (1951);  see  also  L. 
Hand,  The  Bill  of  Rights  58-61  (1958).  To 
do  so,  we  must  examine  the  evidence 
before  the  trial  judge  when  the  order  was 
entered  to  determine  (a)  the  nature  and 
extent  of  pretrial  news  coverage;  (b) 
whether  other  measures  would  be  likely 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  unrestrained 
pretrial  publicity;  (c)  how  effectively  a 
restraining  order  would  operate  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  threatened  danger.  The  precise 
terms  of  the  restraining  order  are  also 
important.  We  must  then  consider 
whether  the  record  supports  the  entry  of 
a  prior  restraint  on  publication,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  remedies  known 
to  our  jurisprudence. 

A 

In  assessing  the  probable  extent  of 
publicity,  the  trial  judge  had  before  him 
newspapers  demonstrating  that  the  crime 
had  already  drawn  intensive  news  cover¬ 
age.  and  the  testimony  of  the  County 
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Judge,  who  had  entered  the  initial  rest¬ 
raining  order  based  on  the  local  and  na¬ 
tional  attention  the  case  had  attracted. 
The  District  Judge  was  required  to  assess 
the  probable  publicity  that  would  be 
given  these  shocking  crimes  prior  to  the 
time  a  jury  was  selected  and  seques¬ 
tered.  He  then  had  to  examine  the  prob¬ 
able  nature  of  the  publicity  and  deter¬ 
mine  how  it  would  affect  prospective 
jurors. 

Our  review  of  the  pretrial  record  per¬ 
suades  us  that  the  trial  judge  was  jus¬ 
tified  in  concluding  that  there  would  be 
intense  and  pervasive  pretrial  publicity 
concerning  this  case.  He  could  also 
reasonably  conclude,  based  on  common 
human  experience,  that  publicity  might 
impair  the  defendant's  right  to  a  fair  trial. 
He  did  not  purport  to  say  more,  for  he 
found  only  “a  clear  and  present  danger 
that  pretrial  publicity  could  impinge 
upon  the  defendant's  right  to  a  fair  trial." 
(Emphasis  added.)  His  conclusion  as  to 
the  impact  of  such  publicity  on  pro¬ 
spective  jurors  was  of  necessity  specula¬ 
tive.  dealing  as  he  was  with  factors  un¬ 
known  and  unknowable. 

B 

We  find  little  in  the  record  that  goes  to 
another  aspect  of  our  task,  determining 
whether  measures  short  of  an  order  rest¬ 
raining  all  publication  would  have  in¬ 
sured  the  defendant  a  fair  trial.  Although 
the  entry  of  the  order  might  be  read  as  a 
judicial  determination  that  other  mea¬ 
sures  would  not  suffice,  the  trial  court 
made  no  express  findings  to  that  effect; 
the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  referred  to 
the  issue  only  by  implication.  See  194 
Neb.,  at  797-798. 

Most  of  the  alternatives  to  prior  re¬ 
straint  of  publication  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  discussed  with  obvious 
approval  in  Sheppard  v.  Maxwell,  384 
U.S..  at  357-362;  (a)  change  of  trial  venue 
to  a  place  less  exposed  to  the  intense  pub¬ 
licity  that  seemed  imminent  in  Lincoln 
County:'  (b)  postponement  of  the  1  to 
allow  public  attention  to  subside;  ic,  use 
of  searching  questioning  of  prospective 
jurors,  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  did  in 
the  Barr  case,  to  screen  out  those  with 
fixed  opinions  as  to  guilt  or  innocence: 
(d)  the  use  of  emphatic  and  clear  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  sworn  duty  of  each  juror  to 
decide  the  issues  only  on  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  in  open  court.  Sequestration  of 
jurors  is,  of  course,  always  available.  Al¬ 
though  that  measure  insulates  jurors  only 
after  they  are  sworn,  it  also  enhances  the 
likelihood  of  dissipating  the  impact  of 
pretrial  publicity  and  emphasizes  the 
elements  of  the  jurors'  oaths. 

This  Court  has  outlined  other  mea¬ 
sures  short  of  prior  restraints  on  publica¬ 
tion  tending  to  blunt  the  impact  of  pre¬ 
trial  publicity.  See  Sheppard  v.  Maxwell, 
384  U.  S.,  at  361-362.  Professional 
studies  have  filled  out  these  suggestions, 
recommending  that  trial  courts  in  appro¬ 


priate  cases  limit  what  the  contending 
lawyers,  the  police,  and  witnesses  may 
say  to  anyone.  See  American  Bar 
Association,  Standards  for  Criminal  Jus¬ 
tice.  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  2-15 
(Approved  Draft,  1968).** 

We  have  noted  earlier  that  pretrial 
publicity,  even  if  pervasive  and  concen¬ 
trated.  cannot  be  regarded  as  leading  au¬ 
tomatically  and  in  every  kind  of  criminal 
case  to  an  unfair  trial.  The  decided  cases 
"cannot  be  made  to  stand  for  the  pro¬ 
position  that  juror  exposure  to  infor¬ 
mation  about  a  state  defendant’s  prior 
convictions  or  to  news  accounts  of  the 
crime  with  which  he  is  charged  alone 
presumptively  deprives  the  defendant  of 
due  process."  M a rphy  r.  Florida,  421  U. 

S.  794,  799  (1975).  Appellate  evaluations 
as  to  the  impact  of  publicity  take  into 
account  what  other  measures  were  used 
to  mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of  public¬ 
ity.  The  more  difficult  prospective  or 
predictive  assessment  that  a  trial  judge 
must  make  also  calls  for  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  other  precautionary  steps  will 
suffice. 

We  have  therefore  examined  this  re¬ 
cord  to  determine  the  probable  efficacy 
of  the  measures  short  of  prior  restraint 
on  the  press  and  speech.  There  is  no 
finding  that  alternatives  measures  would 
not  have  protected  Simants’  rights,  and 
the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  did  no 
more  than  imply  that  such  measures 
might  not  be  adequate.  Moreover,  the 
record  is  lacking  in  evidence  to  support 
such  a  finding. 

C 

We  must  also  assess  the  probable  effi¬ 
cacy  of  prior  restraint  on  publication  as  a 
workable  method  of  protecting  Simants' 
right  to  a  fair  trial,  and  we  cannot  ignore 
the  reality  of  the  problems  of  managing 
and  enforcing  pretrial  restraining  orders. 
The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  issuing 
court  is  limited  by  concepts  of 
sovereignty,  see,  f.g.,  Hanson  v.  De- 
nckla,  357  U.  S.  235  (1958);  Pennoyer  v. 
Neff,  95  U.S.  714  (1878).  The  need  for//i 
personam  jurisdiction  also  presents  an 
obstacle  to  a  restraining  order  that 
applies  to  publication  at-large  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  restraining  publication 
within  a  given  jurisdiction. “  See  gener¬ 
ally  American  Bar  Association,  Legal 
Advisory  Committee  on  Fair  Trial  and 
Free  Press,  Recommended  Court  Proce¬ 
dures  to  Accommodate  Rights  of  Fair 
Trial  and  Free  Press  (Revised  Draft. 
November  1975);  Rendleman,  Free 
Press-Fair  Trial;  Review  of  Silence  Or¬ 
ders,  52  N.  C.  L.  Rev.  127,  149-155 
(1973).*" 

The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  nar¬ 
rowed  the  scope  of  the  restrictive  order, 
and  its  opinion  reflects  awareness  of  the 
tensions  between  the  need  to  protect  the 
accused  as  fully  as  possible  and  the  need 
to  restrict  publication  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  dilemma  posed  underscores 


how  difficult  it  is  for  trial  judges  to  pre¬ 
dict  what  information  will  in  fact  under¬ 
mine  the  impartiality  of  jurors,  and  the 
difficulty  of  drafting  an  order  that  will 
effectively  keep  prejudicial  information 
from  prospective  jurors.  When  a  restric¬ 
tive  order  is  sought,  a  court  can  antici¬ 
pate  only  part  of  what  will  develop  that 
may  injure  the  accused.  But  information 
not  so  obviously  prejudicial  may  emerge, 
and  what  may  properly  be  published  in 
these  “gray  zone"  circumstances  may 
not  violate  the  restrictive  order  and  yet 
be  prejudicial. 

Finally,  we  note  that  the  events  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  record  took  place  in  a 
community  of  850  people.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that,  without  any  news  ac¬ 
counts  being  printed  or  broadcast, 
rumors  would  travel  swiftly  by  word  of 
mouth.  One  can  only  speculate  on  the 
accuracy  of  such  reports,  given  the 
generative  propensities  of  rumors;  they 
could  well  be  more  damaging  than 
reasonably  accurate  news  accounts.  But 
plainly  a  whole  community  cannot  be  re¬ 
strained  from  discussing  a  subject  inti¬ 
mately  affecting  life  within  it. 

Given  these  practical  problems,  it  is 
far  from  clear  that  prior  restraint  on  pub¬ 
lication  would  have  protected  Simants’ 
rights. 

D 

Finally,  another  feature  of  this  case 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  restrictive 
order  entered  here  is  not  supportable.  At 
the  outset  the  County  Court  entered  a 
very  broad  restrictive  order,  the  terms  of 
which  are  not  before  us;  it  then  held  a 
preliminary  hearing  open  to  the  public 
and  the  press.  There  was  testimony  con¬ 
cerning  at  least  two  incriminating  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Simants  to  private  per¬ 
sons;  the  statement — evidently  a  confes¬ 
sion — that  he  gave  to  law  enforcement 
officials  was  also  introduced.  The  State 
District  Court's  later  order  was  entered 
after  this  public  hearing  and,  as  modified 
by  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  en¬ 
joined  reporting  of  (I)  "[cjonfessions  or 
admissions  against  interests  made  by  the 
accused  to  law  enforcement  officials"; 
(2)  [cjonfessions  or  admissions  agamst 
interest,  oral  or  written,  if  any,  made  by 
the  accused  to  third  parties,  excepting 
any  statements,  if  any,  made  by  the  ac¬ 
cused  to  representatives  of  the  news 
media";  and  (3)  [ojther  information 
strongly  implicative  of  the  accused  as  the 
perpetrator  of  the  slayings." 

To  that  extent  that  this  order  prohibit¬ 
ed  the  reporting  of  evidence  adduced  at 
the  open  preliminary  hearing,  it  plainly 
violated  settled  principles:  "there  is  no¬ 
thing  that  proscribes  the  press  from  re¬ 
porting  events  that  transpire  in  the  court¬ 
room.”  Sheppard  v.  Ma.xwell,  sapra,  at 
362-363.  See  also  Cox  Broadcasting 
Corp.  V.  Cohn,  supra;  Craig  v.  Harney, 
supra.  The  County  Court  could  not  know 
that  closure  of  the  preliminary  hearing 
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was  an  alternative  open  to  it  until  the 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court  so  construed 
state  law;  but  once  a  public  hearing  had 
been  held,  what  transpired  there  could 
not  be  subject  to  prior  restraint. 

The  third  prohibition  of  the  order  was 
defective  in  another  respect  as  well.  As 
part  of  a  final  order,  entered  after  ple¬ 
nary  review,  this  prohibition  regarding 
“implicative”  information  is  too  vague 
and  too  broad  to  survive  the  scrutiny  we 
have  given  to  restraints  on  First 
Amendment  rights.  See,  e.g.,  Hnves  v. 
Oradell  Mayor  &  Council, — U.  S. — 
(May  19,  \916): Buckley  v.  Valeo, — U.S. 
— (Jan.  27,  1976)  (slip  op.,  at  71-76); 
NAACP  V.  Button,  371  U.  S.  415  (1963). 
The  third  phase  of  the  order  entered  falls 
outside  permissible  limits. 

E 

The  record  demonstrates,  as  the  Ne¬ 
braska  courts  held,  that  there  was  indeed 
a  risk  that  pretrial  news  accounts,  true  or 
false,  would  have  some  adverse  impact 
on  the  attitudes  of  those  who  might  be 
called  as  jurors.  But  on  the  record  now 
before  us  it  is  not  clear  that  further  pub¬ 
licity,  unchecked,  would  so  distort  the 
views  of  potential  jurors  that  12  could 
not  be  found  who  would,  under  proper 
instructions,  fulfill  their  sworn  duty  to 
render  a  just  verdict  exclusively  on  the 
evidence  presented  in  open  court.  We 
cannot  say  on  this  record  that  alterna¬ 
tives  to  a  prior  restraint  on  petitioners 
would  not  have  sufficiently  mitigated  the 
adverse  effects  of  pretrial  publicity  so  as 
to  make  prior  restraint  unnecessary.  Nor 
can  we  conclude  that  the  restraining 
order  actually  entered  would  serve  its 
intended  purpose.  Reasonable  minds  can 
have  few  doubts  about  the  gravity  of  the 
evil  pretrial  publicity  can  work,  but  the 
probability  that  it  would  do  so  here  was 
not  demonstrated  with  the  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  our  cases  on  prior  restraint  re¬ 
quire. 

Of  necessity  our  holding  is  confined  to 
the  record  before  us.  But  our  conclusion 
is  not  simply  a  result  of  assessing  the 
adequacy  of  the  showing  made  in  this 
case;  it  results  in  part  from  the  problems 
inherent  in  meeting  the  heavy  burden  of 
demonstrating,  in  advance  of  trial,  that 
without  prior  restraint  a  fair  trial  will  be 
denied.  The  practical  problems  of  man¬ 
aging  and  enforcing  restrictive  orders 
will  always  be  present.  In  this  sense,  the 
record  now  before  us  is  illustrative  rather 
than  exceptional.  It  is  significant  that 
when  this  Court  has  reversed  a  state 
conviction  because  of  prejudicial  public¬ 
ity,  it  has  carefully  noted  that  some 
course  of  action  short  of  prior  restraint 
would  have  made  a  critical  difference. 
See  Sheppard  v.  Maxwell,  supra,  at  363; 
Estes  V.  Texas,  supra,  550-551;  Rideau 
V.  Louisiana,  supra,  at  726;  Irvin  v. 
Dowd,  supra,  at  728.  However  difficult  it 
may  be,  we  need  not  rule  out  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  showing  the  kind  of  threat  to  fair 
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trial  rights  that  would  possess  the  requis¬ 
ite  degree  of  certainty  to  justify  restraint. 
This  Court  has  frequently  denied  that 
First  Amendment  rights  are  absolute  and 
has  consistently  rejected  the  proposition 
that  a  prior  restraint  can  never  be 
employed.  See  New  York  Times  v.  Un¬ 
ited  States,  supra;  Organization  for  a 
Better  Austin  v.  Keefe,  supra;  Near  v. 
Minnesota,  supra. 

Our  analysis  ends  as  it  began,  with  a 
confrontation  between  prior  restraint 
imposed  to  protect  one  vital  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  and  the  explicit  com¬ 
mand  of  another  that  the  freedom  to 
speak  and  publish  shall  not  be  abridged. 
We  reaffirm  that  the  guarantees  of  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  are  not  an  absolute 
prohibition  under  all  circumstances,  but 
the  barriers  to  prior  restraint  remain  high 
and  the  presumption  against  its  use  con¬ 
tinues  intact.  We  hold  that,  with  respect 
to  the  order  entered  in  this  case  prohibit¬ 
ing  reporting  or  commentary  on  judicial 
proceedings  held  in  public,  the  barriers 
have  not  been  overcome;  to  the  extent 
that  this  order  restrained  publication  of 
such  material,  it  is  clearly  invalid.  To  the 
extent  that  it  prohibited  publication 
based  on  information  gained  from  other 
sources,  we  conclude  that  the  heavy 
burden  imnposed  as  a  condition  to  secur¬ 
ing  a  prior  restraint  was  not  met  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court  is  therefore 

Reversed. 

REFERENCES 

'The  Nebraska  Guidelines  are  voluntary  stan¬ 
dards  adopted  by  members  of  the  state  bar  and  news 
media  to  deal  with  the  reporting  of  crimes  and  crimi¬ 
nal  trials.  They  outline  the  matters  of  fact  that  may 
appropriately  be  reported,  and  also  list  what  items 
are  not  generally  appropriate  for  reporting,  includ¬ 
ing:  confessions,  opinions  on  guilt  or  innocence, 
statements  that  would  influence  the  outcome  of  a 
trial,  the  results  of  tests  or  examinations,  comments 
on  the  credibility  of  witnesses,  and  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  jury’s  absence.  The  publication  of  an 
accused’s  criminal  record  should,  under  the  Guide¬ 
lines,  be  “considered  very  carefully.”  The  Guide¬ 
lines  also  set  out  standards  for  taking  and  publishing 
photographs,  and  set  up  a  joint  bar-press  committee 
to  foster  cooperation  in  resolving  particular  prob¬ 
lems  that  emerge. 

Mn  the  interim,  petitioners  applied  to  MR.  JUS¬ 
TICE  Blackmun  as  Circuit  Justice  for  a  stay  of 
the  State  District  Court’s  order.  He  postponed  ruling 
on  the  application  out  of  deference  to  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court,  423  U.  S.  1319  (Nov.  13,  1975) 
(Blackmun,  J.,  in  Chambers);  when  he  concluded 
that  the  delay  before  that  court  had  “exceed[ed]  to¬ 
lerable  limits,”  he  entered  an  order.  423  U.  S.  1327, 
1329  (Nov.  20,  1975) (BLACKMUN,  J.,  in  Chambers). 
We  need  not  set  out  in  detail  MR.  BLACKMUN’s 
careful  decision  on  this  difficult  issue.  In  essence  he 
stayed  the  order  insofar  as  it  incorporated  the  ad¬ 
monitory  Bar-Press  Guidelines  and  prohibited  re¬ 
porting  of  some  other  matters.  But  he  declined  “at 
least  on  application  for  a  stay  and  at  this  distance, 
[to]  impose  a  prohibition  upon  the  Nebraska  courts 
from  placing  any  restrictions  at  all  upon  what  the 
media  may  report  prior  to  trial.”  Id.,  at  1332.  He 
therefore  let  stand  that  portion  of  the  District 
Court’s  order  that  prohibited  reporting  the  existence 
or  nature  of  a  confession,  and  declined  to  prohibit 
that  court  from  restraining  publication  of  facts  that 
were  so  “highly  prejudicial”  to  the  accused  or 
“strongly  implicative”  of  him  that  they  would  “ir¬ 
reparably  impair  the  ability  of  those  exposed  to  them 


to  reach  an  independent  and  impartial  judgment  as 
to  guilt.”  Id.,  at  1333.  Subsequently,  petitioners 
applied  for  a  more  extensive  stay;  this  was  denied  by 
the  full  Court.  423  U.  S.  1027  (1975). 

’  The  Warren  Commission  conducting  an  inquiry 
into  the  murder  of  President  Kennedy  implied  grave 
doubts  whether,  after  the  dissemination  of  “a  great 
deal  of  misinformation”  prejudicial  to  Oswald,  a  fair 
trial  could  be  had.  Report  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
231  (1964).  Probably  the  same  could  be  said  in  turn 
with  respect  to  a  trial  of  Oswald’s  murder  even 
though  a  multitude  were  eyewitnesses  to  the  guilty 
acts.  See  generally  id.,  231-242;  Jaffe,  Trial  by 
Newspaper,  40  N.Y.  U.  L.  Rev.  504  (1965);  Powell, 
The  Right  to  a  Fair  Trial,  51  ABA  Journal  534  (1%5). 

*  The  record  also  reveals  that  counsel  for  both 
sides  acted  responsibly  in  this  case,  and  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  either  sought  to  use  pretrial  news 
coverage  for  partisan  advantage.  A  few  days  after 
the  crime,  newspaper  accounts  indicated  that  the 
prosecutor  had  announced  the  existence  of  a  confes¬ 
sion;  we  learned  at  oral  argument  that  these  ac¬ 
counts  were  false,  although  in  fact  a  confession  had 
been  made.  Tr.  of  Oral  Arg.  36-37,  59. 

*  In  Near  v.  Minnesota,  Chief  Justice  Hughes  was 
also  able  to  say:  “There  is  also  conceded  authority 
of  courts  to  punish  for  contempt  when  publications 
directly  tend  to  prevent  the  proper  discharge  of  judi¬ 
cial  functions.”  283  U.S.,  at  715.  A  subsequent  line 
of  cases  limited  sharply  the  circumstances  under 
which  courts  may  exact  such  punishment.  See  Craig 
V.  Harney,  331  U.  S.  367  (1947);  Pennekamp  v. 
Florida,  328  U.  S.  331  (1946);  Bridges  v.  California, 
314  U.  S.  252  (1941).  Because  these  cases  deal  with 
punishment  based  on  content,  however,  they  deal 
with  problems  substantially  different  from  those 
raised  by  prior  restraint.  See  also  Barist,  The  First 
Amendment  and  Regulation  of  Prejudicial 
Publicity — An  Analysis,  36  Ford.  L.  Rev.  425,  433- 
442  (1968). 

®  See  A.  Bickel.  The  Morality  of  Consent  61 
(1975). 

'  The  respondent  and  intervenors  argue  here  that 
a  change  of  venue  would  not  have  helped,  since 
Nebraska  law  permits  a  change  only  to  adjacent 
counties,  which  had  been  as  exposed  to  pretrial  pub¬ 
licity  in  this  case  Lincoln  County.  We  have  held  that 
state  laws  restricting  venue  must  on  occasion  yield 
to  the  constitutional  requirement  that  the  State  af¬ 
ford  a  fair  trial.  Groppi  v.  Wisconsin,  400  U.  S.  505 
(1971).  We  note  also  that  the  combined  population  of 
Lincoln  County  and  the  adjacent  counties  is  over 
80,000,  providing  a  substantial  pool  of  prospective 
jurors. 

*  Closing  of  pretrial  proceedings  with  the  consent 
of  the  defendant  when  required  is  also  recommended 
in  guidelines  that  have  emerged  from  various 
studies.  At  oral  argument  petitioners’  counsel  as¬ 
serted  that  judicially  imposed  restraints  on  lawyers 
and  others  would  be  subject  to  challenge  as  interfer¬ 
ing  with  press  rights  to  news  sources.  Tr.  of  Oral 
Arg.  7-8.  See,  e.  g.,  Chicago  Council  of  Lawyers  v. 
Bauer,  522  F.  2d  242  (1975),  petition  for  cert,  pend¬ 
ing  suh  nom.  Cunningham  v.  Chicago  Council  of 
Lawyers,  No.  75-12%.  We  are  not  now  confronted 
with  such  issues. 

We  note  that  in  making  its  proposals,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  recommended  strongly  against 
resort  to  direct  restraints  on  the  press  to  prohibit 
publication.  ABA  Standards,  at  68-73.  Other  groups 
have  reached  similar  conclusions.  See  Report  of  the 
Judicial  Conf.  Comm,  on  the  Operation  of  the  Jury 
System,  Free  Press  Fair  Trial,  45  F.  R.  D.  391, 
401-403  (1968);  Special  Comm,  on  Radio,  Television 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice  of  the  Assn,  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Freedom  of  the  Press 
and  Fair  Trial  10-11  (1967). 

*  Here,  for  example,  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  District  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  of 
the  petitioners  except  by  virtue  of  their  voluntary 
submission  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  when 
they  moved  to  intervene.  Except  for  the  intervention 
which  placed  them  within  reach  of  the  court,  the 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court  conceded,  the  petitioners 
“could  have  ignored  the  [restraining]  order  .  .  .  .” 
194  Neb.,  at  795. 

Assuming,  arguendo,  that  these  problems  are 
within  reach  of  legislative  enactment,  or  that  some 
application  of  evolving  concepts  of  long-arm  juris- 
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diction  would  solve  the  problems  of  personal  juris¬ 
diction.  even  a  cursory  examination  suggests  how 
awkwardly  broad  prior  restraints  on  publication,  di¬ 
rected  not  at  named  parties  but  at-large,  would  fit 
into  our  jurisprudence.  The  British  experience  is  in 
sharp  contrast  for  a  variety  of  reasons;  Great  Britain 
has  a  smaller  and  unitary  court  system  permitting  the 
development  of  a  manageable  system  of  prior  re¬ 
straints  by  the  application  of  the  constructive  con¬ 
tempt  doctrine.  Cf.  n.  supra,  att  17;  see  generally 
Maryland  v.  Baltimore  Radio  Show.iiS  U.  S.  912. 
921-9.%  (19.%)  (App.  to  Opinion  of  Frankfurter,  J., 
respecting  denial  of  certiorari);  Gillmor,  Free  Press 
and  Fair  Trial  in  English  Law,  22  Wash.  &  Lee  L. 
Rev.  17(1%.^).  Moreover,  any  comparisons  between 
the  two  systems  must  take  into  account  that  al¬ 
though  England  gives  a  very  high  place  to  freedom  of 
the  press  and  speech,  its  courts  are  not  subject  to  the 
explicit  strictures  of  a  written  Constitution. 

Concurring  opinions 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  with  whom  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  and  Mr  Justice  Mar¬ 
shall  concur.  concurring  in  the  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  question  presented  in  this  case  is 
whether,  consistently  with  the  First 
Amendment,  a  court  may  enjoin  the 
press,  in  advance  of  publication.'  from 
reporting  or  commenting  on  information 
acquired  from  public  court  proceedings, 
public  court  records,  or  other  sources 
about  pending  judicial  proceedings.  The 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court  upheld  such  a 
direct  prior  restraint  on  the  press,  issued 
by  the  judge  presiding  over  a  sensational 
state  murder  trial,  on  the  ground  there 
existed  a  “clear  and  present  danger  that 
pretrial  publicity  could  substantially  im¬ 
pair  the  right  of  the  defendant  [in  the 
murder  trial]  to  a  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  unless  restraints  were  imposed." 
Amended  Pet.  for  Writ  of  Cert.,  at  56A. 
The  right  to  a  fair  trial  by  a  jury  of  one's 
peers  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
precious  and  sacred  safeguards  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  would 
hold,  however,  that  resort  to  prior  re¬ 
straints  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  a 
constitutionally  impermissible  method 
for  enforcing  that  right;  judges  have  at 
their  disposal  a  broad  spectrum  of  de¬ 
vices  for  ensuring  that  fundamental  fair¬ 
ness  is  accorded  the  accused  without 
necessitating  so  drastic  an  incursion  on 
the  equally  fundamental  and  salutary 
constitutional  mandate  that  discussion  of 
public  affairs  in  a  free  society  cannot  de¬ 
pend  on  the  preliminary  grace  of  judicial 
censors. 

I 

The  history  of  the  current  litigation 
highlights  many  of  the  dangers  inherent 
in  allowing  any  prior  restraint  on  press 
reporting  and  commentary  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tem. 

This  action  arose  out  of  events  sur¬ 
rounding  the  prosecution  of  respondent- 
intervenor  Simants  for  the  pre-meditated 
mass  murder  of  the  six  members  of  the 
Kellie  family  in  Sutherland.  Neb. .  on  Oc¬ 
tober  18.  1975.  Shortly  after  the  crime 
occurred,  the  community  of  800  was 
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alerted  by  a  special  announcement  over 
the  local  television  station.  Residents 
were  requested  by  the  police  to  stay  off 
the  streets  and  exercise  caution  as  to 
whom  they  admitted  into  their  houses, 
and  rumoi  s  quickly  spread  that  a  sniper 
was  lose  in  Sutherland.  When  an  investi¬ 
gation  implicated  Simants  as  a  suspect, 
his  name  and  description  were  provided 
to  the  press  and  then  disseminated  to  the 
public. 

Simants  was  apprehended  on  the 
morning  of  October  19,  charged  with  six 
counts  of  premeditated  murder,  and  ar¬ 
raigned  before  the  County  Court  of  Lin¬ 
coln  County,  Neb.  Because  several  jour¬ 
nalists  were  in  attendance  and  “proof 
concerning  bail  .  .  .  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  rights  of  the  defendant  to  later 
obtain  a  fair  trial,"  JA.  at  7.  a  portion  of 
the  bail  hearing  was  closed,  over  Sim¬ 
ants'  objection,  pursuant  to  the  request 
of  the  Lincoln  County  Attorney.  At  the 
hearing,  counsel  was  appointed  for  Sim¬ 
ants.  bail  was  denied,  and  October  22 
was  set  as  the  date  for  a  preliminary 
hearing  to  determine  whether  Simants 
should  be  bound  over  for  trial  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Lincoln  County.  Neb. 
News  of  Simants'  apprehension,  which 
was  broadcast  over  radio  and  television 
and  reported  in  the  press,  relieved  much 
of  the  tension  that  had  built  up  during  the 
night.  During  the  period  from  October  19 
until  the  first  restrictive  order  was  en¬ 
tered  three  days  later,  representatives  of 
the  press  made  accurate  factual  reports 
of  the  events  that  transpired,  including 
reports  of  incriminating  statements  made 
by  Simants  to  various  relatives. 

On  the  evening  of  October  21,  the 
prosecution  filed  a  motion  that  the 
County  Court  issue  a  restrictive  order 
enjoining  the  press  from  reporting  sig¬ 
nificant  aspects  of  the  case.  The  motion, 
filed  without  further  evidentiary  support, 
stated: 

“The  State  of  Nebraska  hereby  repre¬ 
sents  unto  the  Court  that  hy  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  ahove-eaptioned  case. 
there  has  been,  and  no  doubt  there  will 
continue  to  be,  mass  coverage  by  news 
media  not  only  Ux:ally  but  nationally  as 
well;  that  a  preliminary  hearing  on  the 
charges  has  been  set  to  commence  at 
9:00  a.  m.  on  October  22.  1975;  and  there 
is  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  prejudicial 
news  which  would  make  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  the  impaneling  of  an  impar¬ 
tial  Jury  and  tend  to  prevent  a  fair  trial 
should  the  defendant  be  bound  over  to 
trial  in  the  District  Court  if  testimony  of 
witnesses  at  the  preliminary  hearing  is 
reported  to  the  public. 

Wherefore,  the  State  of  Nebraska 
moves  that  the  Court  forthwith  enter  a 
Restrictive  Order  setting  forth  the  mat¬ 
ters  that  may  or  may  not  be  publicly  re¬ 
ported  or  disclosed  to  the  public  with 
reference  to  said  case  or  with  reference 
to  the  preliminary  hearing  hereon,  and  to 


whom  said  order  shall  apply.”  JA,  at  8 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  County  Court 
Judge  heard  argument  on  the  prosecution 
motion.  Defense  counsel  joined  in  urging 
imposition  of  a  restrictive  order,  and 
further  moved  that  the  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing  be  closed  to  both  the  press  and  the 
public.  No  representatives  of  the  media 
were  notified  of  or  called  to  testify  at  the 
hearing,  and  no  evidence  of  any  kind  was 
introduced. 

On  October  22,  when  the  autopsy  re¬ 
sults  were  completed,  the  County  Attor¬ 
ney  filed  an  amended  complaint  charging 
that  the  six  premeditated  murders  had 
been  committed  by  Simants  in  conjuc- 
tion  with  the  perpetration  of  or  attempt 
to  perpetrate  a  sexual  assault.  About  the 
same  time,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
preliminary  hearing,  the  County  Court 
entered  a  restrictive  order  premised  on 
its  finding  that  there  was  “a  reasonable 
likelihood  of  prejudicial  news  which 
would  make  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
the  impaneling  of  an  impartial  jury 
in  the  event  that  the  defendant  is 
bound  over  to  the  District  Court  for 
trial  .  .  .  .”  Amended  Pet.  for  a  Writ  of 
Cert.,  at  lA.  Accordingly,  the  County 
Court  ordered  that  all  parties  to  the  case, 
attorneys,  court  personnel,  public  offi¬ 
cials.  law  enforcement  officials,  witnes¬ 
ses,  and  “any  other  person  present  in 
Court”  during  the  preliminary  hearing, 
were  not  to  “release  or  authorize  the 
release  for  public  dissemination  in  any 
form  or  manner  whatsoever  any  tes¬ 
timony  given  or  evidence  adduced  during 
the  preliminary  hearing."  id.,  at  2A.  The 
Court  further  ordered  that  no  law  en¬ 
forcement  official,  public  officer,  attor¬ 
ney,  witness  or  “news  media"  “dis¬ 
seminate  any  information  concerning 
this  matter  apart  from  the  preliminary 
hearing  other  than  as  set  forth  in  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Bar-Press  Guidelines  for  Disclo¬ 
sure  and  Reporting  of  Infomation  Relat¬ 
ing  to  Imminent  or  Pending  Criminal  liti¬ 
gation.”  Ibid.-  The  order  was  to  remain 
in  effect  “until  modified  or  rescinded  by 
a  higher  court  or  until  the  defendant  is 
ordered  released  from  these  charges.” 
fd..  at  3A.  The  court  also  denied  the 
defense  request  to  close  the  preliminary 
hearing,’  and  an  open  hearing  was  then 
held,  at  which  time  various  witnesses 
testified,  disclosing  significant  factual  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  events  sur¬ 
rounding  the  alleged  crimes.  Upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  hearing,  the  County  Court 
bound  the  defendant  over  for  trial  in  the 
District  Court,  since  it  found  that  the 
offenses  charged  in  the  indictment  had 
been  committed,  and  that  there  was 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  Simants 
had  committed  them. 

The  next  day,  petitioners — Nebraska 
newspaper  publishers,  broadcasters, 
journalists  and  media  associations  and 
national  newswire  services  that  report 
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from  and  to  Nebraska — sought  leave 
from  the  District  Court  to  intervene  in 
the  criminal  case  and  vacation  of  the 
County  Court's  restrictive  order  as  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  First  and  Sixth  Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  United  States  Constitution 
as  well  as  relevant  provisions  of  the 
Nebraska  Constitution.  Simants’  attor¬ 
ney  moved  that  the  order  be  continued 
and  that  future  pretrial  hearings  in  the 
case  be  closed.  The  District  Court  then 
held  an  evidentiary  hearing,  after  which 
it  denied  the  motion  to  close  any  hear¬ 
ings,  granted  petitioners'  motion  to 
intervene  and  adopted  on  an  interim 
basis  the  County  Court's  restrictive 
order.  The  only  testimony  adduced  at 
the  hearing  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  the  restrictive  order  was  that  of  the 
County  Court  Judg  .;,  who  stated  that  he 
had  premised  his  order  on  his  awareness 
of  media  publicity,  "[clonversation 
around  the  courthouse,”  and  “state¬ 
ments  of  counsel.”  JA,  at  64-65. 

Without  any  further  hearings,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  on  October  27  terminated  the 
County  Court's  order  and  substituted  its 
own.  The  Court  found  that  "because  of 
the  nature  of  the  crimes  charf>ed  in  the 
complaint  .  .  .  there  is  a  clear  and  pres¬ 
ent  danger  that  pre-trial  publicity  could 
impinge  upon  the  defendant's  right  to  a 
fair  trial  and  that  an  order  setting  forth 
the  limitations  of  pre-trial  publicity  is  ap¬ 
propriate  .  .  .  .”  Amended  Pet.  fo*  Writ 
of  Cert.,  at  9A  (emphasis  supplied).  Re¬ 
spondent  Stuart,  the  District  Court 
Judge,  then  "adopted”  as  his  order  the 
Nebraska  Bar-Press  Guidelines  as 
“clarified”  by  him  in  certain  respects.^ 
On  October  31.  petitioners  sought  a 
stay  of  the  order  from  the  District  Court 
and  immediate  relief  from  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court  by  way  of  mandamus, 
stay,  or  expedited  appeal.  When  neither 
the  District  Court  nor  the  Nebraska  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  acted  on  these  motions, 
petitioners  on  November  5  applied  to 
Mr.  Justice  Blackmun.  as  Circuit  Jus¬ 
tice,  for  a  stay  of  the  District  Court's 
order.  Five  days  later,  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court  issued  a  per  curiam 
statement  that  to  avoid  being  put  in  the 
position  of  “exercising  parallel  jurisdic¬ 
tion  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Un¬ 
ited  States,”  it  would  continue  the  mat¬ 
ter  until  this  Court  “made  known 
whether  or  not  it  will  accept  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter.”  Id.,  at  19A-20A 
On  November  13.  Mr.  Justice  Black¬ 
mun  filed  an  In-chambers  opinion  in 
which  he  declined  to  act  on  the  stay  “at 
least  for  the  immediate  present.”  423  U. 
S.  1319,  1326  (1975).  He  observed  that 
“if  no  action  on  the  [petitioners']  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska 
could  be  anticipated  before  December  I , 
[as  was  indicated  by  a  communication 
from  that  court's  clerk  before  the  court 
issued  the  per  curiam  statement.]  ...  a 
definitive  decision  by  the  State's  highest 
court  on  an  issue  of  profound  constitu- 
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tional  implications,  demanding  im¬ 
mediate  resolution,  would  be  delayed  for 
a  period  so  long  that  the  very  day-to-day 
duration  of  that  delay  would  constitute 
and  aggravate  a  deprival  of  such  con¬ 
stitutional  rights,  if  any,  that  the 
[petitioners]  possess  and  may  properly 
assert.  Under  those  circumstances,  1 
would  not  hesitate  promptly  to  act.” /r/., 
at  1324-1325.  However,  since  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Supreme  Court  had  indicated  in 
its  per  curiam  statement  that  it  was  only 
declining  to  act  because  of  uncertainty  as 
to  what  this  Court  would  do,  and  since  it 
was  deemed  appropriate  for  the  state 
court  to  pass  initially  on  the  validity  of 
the  restrictive  order,  Mr.  Justice  Black¬ 
mun,  “without  prejudice  to  the 
[petitioners]  to  reapply  to  me  should 
prompt  action  not  be  forthcoming,”  de¬ 
nied  the  stay  [o]n  the  expectation  .  .  . 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska, 
forthwith  and  without  delay,  will  enter¬ 
tain  the  [petitioners']  application  made  to 
it,  and  will  promptly  decide  it  in  the  full 
consciousness  that  ‘time  is  of  the  es¬ 
sence.'  ”  Id.,  at  1325-1326. 

When,  on  November  18,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Nebraska  set  November  25  as 
the  date  to  hear  arguments  on  petition¬ 
ers'  motions,  petitioners  reapplied  to 
Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  for  relief.  On 
November  20,  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun, 
concluding  that  each  passing  day  consti¬ 
tuted  an  irreparable  infringement  on 
First  Amendment  values  and  that  the 
state  courts  had  delayed  adjudication  of 
petitioners'  claims  beyond  “tolerable 
limits,”  id.,  at  1329,  granted  a  partial 
stay  of  the  District  Court's  order.  First, 
the  “wholesale  incorporation”  of  the 
Nebraska  Bar-Press  Guidelines  was 
stayed  on  the  ground  that  they  “consti¬ 
tute  a  ‘voluntary  code'  which  was  not 
intended  to  be  mandatory”  and  which 
was  “sufficiently  riddled  with  vague  in¬ 
definite  admonitions — understandably  so 
in  view  of  the  basic  nature  of  ‘guide¬ 
lines,'  ”  that  they  did  “not  provide  the 
substance  of  a  permissible  court  order  in 
the  First  Amendment  area.”  Id.,  at 
1330-1331.  However,  the  State  courts 
could  “reimpose  particular  provisions 
included  in  the  Guidelines  so  long  as  they 
are  deemed  pertinent  to  the  facts  of  this 
particular  case  and  so  long  as  they  are 
adequately  specific  and  in  keeping  with 
the  remainder  of  this  order.' '/t/.,  at  1331. 
Second,  the  portion  of  the  District  Court 
order  prohibiting  reporting  of  the  details 
of  the  crimes,  the  identities  of  the  vic- 
times,  and  the  pathologist's  testimony  at 
the  preliminary  hearing  was  stayed  be¬ 
cause  there  was  “[n]o  persuasive  justifi¬ 
cation”  for  the  restraint,  ibid.:  such 
“facts  in  themselves  do  not  implicate  a 
particular  putative  defendant”  and  “un¬ 
til  the  bare  facts  concerning  the  crimes 
are  related  to  a  particular  accused,  .  .  . 
their  being  reported  in  the  media  [does 
not  appear  to]  irreparably  infringe  the 
accused's  right  to  a  fair  trial  of  the  issue 


as  to  whether  he  was  the  one  who  com¬ 
mitted  the  crimes.”  Id.,  at  1331-1332. 
Third,  believing  that  prior  restraints  of 
this  kind  “are  not  necessarily  and  in  all 
cases  invalid.”  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun 
concluded  that  “certain  facts  that 
strongly  implicate  an  accused  may  be  re¬ 
strained  from  publication  by  the  media 
prior  to  his  trial.  A  confession  or  state¬ 
ment  against  interest  is  the  paradigm,” 
id.,  at  1332-1333,  and  other  such  facts 
would  include  “those  associated  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  arrest,”  those  “that 
are  not  necessarily  implicative,  but  that 
are  highly  prejudicial,  as,  for  example, 
facts  associated  with  the  accused's  crim¬ 
inal  record,  if  he  has  one,”  and  “state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  accused's  guilt  by  those 
associated  with  the  prosecution.”  Id.,  at 
1333.^  Finally,  the  restrictive  order's 
limitation  on  disclosure  of  the  nature  of 
the  limitations  themselves  was  stayed 
“to  the  same  extent”  as  the  limitations. 
Ibid.'' 

The  following  day  petitioners  filed  a 
motion  that  the  Court  vacate  Mr.  Justice 
Blackmun's  order  to  the  extent  it  permit¬ 
ted  the  imposition  of  any  prior  restraint 
on  publication.  Meanwhile,  on 
November  25,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ne¬ 
braska  heard  oral  argument  as  sched¬ 
uled,  and  on  December  1  filed  a  per 
curiam  opinion.'  Initially,  the  court  held 
that  it  was  improper  for  petitioners  or  any 
other  third  party  to  intervene  in  a  crimi¬ 
nal  case,  and  that  the  appeal  from  that 
case  must  therefore  be  denied.  However, 
the  court  concluded  that  it  had  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  petitioners’  mandamus  action 
against  respondent  Stuart,  and  that  re¬ 
spondents  Simants  and  State  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  had  properly  intervened  in  that  ac¬ 
tion.**  Addressing  the  merits  of  the  prior 
restraint  issued  by  the  District  Court,  the 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court  acknowledged 
that  this  Court  “has  not  yet  had  occasion 
to  speak  definitively  where  a  clash  be¬ 
tween  these  two  preferred  rights  [the 
First  Amendment  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  and  the  Sixth  Amendment 
right  to  trial  by  an  impartial  jury]  was 
sought  to  be  accommodated  by  a  prior 
restraint  on  freedom  of  the  press.” 
Amended  Pet.  for  Writ  of  Cert.,  at  52A- 
53A.  However,  relying  on  dictum  in 
Branzburg  v.  Hayes,  408  U.  S.  665 
(1972),”  and  our  statement  in  New  York 
Times  Co.  v.  United  States,  403  U.  S. 
713  (1971),  that  a  prior  restraint  on  the 
media  bears  “a  heavy  presumption 
against  its  constitutional  validity,”  /W.,  at 
714,  the  court  discerned  an  “implica¬ 
tion”  that  if  there  is  only  a  presumption 
of  unconstitutionality  then  there  must  be 
some  circumstances  under  which  prior 
restraints  may  be  constitutional  for 
otherwise  there  is  no  need  for  a  mere 
presumption.”  Amended  Pet.  for  Writ  of 
Cert.,  at  55A.  The  court  then  concluded 
that  there  was  evidence  “to  overcome 
the  heavy  presumption”  in  that  the 
State's  obligation  to  accord  Simants  an 
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impartial  jury  trial  “may  be  impaired" 
by  pretrial  publicity  and  that  pretrial  pub¬ 
licity  “might  make  it  difficult  or  impossi¬ 
ble”  to  accord  Simants  a  fair  trial.  Id.,  at 
56A"’  Accordingly,  the  court  held,  id.,  at 
63A-64A,  that 

“the  order  of  the  District  Court  of  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  1975.  is  void  insofar  as  it  incor¬ 
porates  the  voluntary  guidelines  and  in 
certain  other  respects  in  that  it  impinges 
too  greatly  upon  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  guidelines  were  not  intended  to  be 
contractual  and  cannot  be  enforced  as  if 
they  were. 

“The  order  of  the  District  Court  of 
October  27,  1975.  is  vacated  and  is  mod¬ 
ified  and  reinstated  in  the  following  re¬ 
spects:  It  shall  be  effective  only  as  to 
events  which  have  occurred  prior  to  the 
release  of  this  opinion,  and  only  as  it 
applies  to  the  relators  herein,  and  only 
insofar  as  it  restricts  publication  of  the 
existence  or  content  of  the  following,  if 
any  such  there  be:  (1)  Confessions  or 
admissions  against  interest  made  by  the 
accused  to  law  enforcement  officials.  (2) 
Confessions  or  admissions  against  in¬ 
terest.  oral  or  written,  if  any,  made  by 
the  accused  to  third  parties,  excepting 
any  statements,  if  any;  made  by  the 
accused  to  representatives  of  the  news 
media.  (3)  Other  information  strongly 
implicative  of  the  accused  as  the  perpe¬ 
trator  of  the  slayings.”" 

On  December  4  petitioners  applied  to 
this  Court  for  a  stay  of  that  order  and 
moved  that  their  previously  filed  papers 
be  treated  as  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  cer- 
tiorair.  On  December  8,  we  granted  the 
latter  motion  and  deferred  consideration 
of  the  petition  for  a  writ  and  application 
for  a  stay  pending  responses  from  re¬ 
spondents  or  the  close  of  business  the 
following  day. — U.  .S. — On  De¬ 
cember  12,  we  granted  the  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari,  denied  the  motion  to 
expedite,  and  denied  the  application  for  a 
stay. — U.  S. — 

11 

A 

The  Sixth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  guarantees  that  “[i]n 
all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  pub¬ 
lic  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed  .  .  .  .”  The  right  to  a 
jury  trial,  applicable  to  the  States 
through  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  see,e.  /;.,  Dun¬ 
can  V.  Louisiana,  391  U.  S.  145  (1968),  is 
essentially  the  right  to  a  “fair  trial  by  a 
panel  of  impartial,  'indifferent'  jurors," 
Irvin  V.  Dowd,  366  U.  S.  717,  722  (1961), 
jurors  who  are  “indifferent  as  [they] 
stand  unsworn.”  Reynolds  v.  United 
States,  98  U.  S.  145,  154  (1878),  quoting 
Co.  Litt.  155  b.  See  also,  e.  g.,  Ristaino 
V.  Ross, — U.  S. — ,  n.  9  (\976):  Rideau  v. 
Louisiana,  373  U.  S.  723  (1963);  Irvin  v. 
Dowd,  supra,  at  722;  In  re  Murchison, 
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349  U.  S.  133,  136  (1955);  In  re  Oliver, 
333  U.  S.  257  (1948).  So  basic  to  our 
jurisprudence  is  the  right  to  a  fair  trial 
that  it  has  been  called  “the  most  funda¬ 
mental  of  all  freedoms.”  Estes  v.  Texas, 
381  U.  S.  532,  540  (1%5).  It  is  a  right 
essential  to  the  preservation  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  other  rights,  providing  a 
necessary  means  of  safeguarding  per¬ 
sonal  liberties  against  Government  op¬ 
pression.  See,  e.  g.,  Rideau  v.  Louisia¬ 
na,  supra,  at  726-727.  See  generally 
Duncan  v.  Louisiana,  supra,  at  149-158. 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  however,  secures 
right  equally  fundamental  in  our  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  its  ringing  proclamation 
that  “Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press  .  .  .“  has  been  both  applied 
through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
invalidate  restraints  on  freedom  of  the 
press  imposed  by  the  States,  see  e.  g., 
Miami  Herald  Puh.  Co.  v.  Tornillo,  418 
U.  S.  241  (1974);  New  York  Times  Co.  v. 
Sullivan,  376  U.  S.  254  (1964);  Near  v. 
.Minnesota,  283  U.  S.  697  (1931),  and 
interpreted  to  interdict  such  restraints 
imposed  by  the  courts,  see  e.  g..  New 
York  Times  Co.  v.  United  States,  403  U. 
S.  713  ( 1971);  Cru/gv.//urney,  331  U.  S. 
367  {\94iy.  Bridges  v.  California,  314  U. 
S.  252  (1941).  Indeed,  it  has  been  cor¬ 
rectly  perceived  that  a  “responsible 
press  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
handmaiden  of  effective  judicial  ad¬ 
ministration,  especially  in  the  criminal 
field.  .  .  .  The  press  does  not  simply  pub¬ 
lish  information  about  trials  but  guards 
against  the  miscarriage  of  justice  by  sub¬ 
jecting  the  police,  prosecutors,  and  judi¬ 
cial  processes  to  extensive  public 
scrutiny  and  criticism.”  Sheppard  v. 
Ma.xwell,  384  U.  S.  333,  350  (1966).  See 
also,  e.  g.,  Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.  v. 
Cohn,  420  U.  S.  469,  491-496  (1975). 
Commentary  and  reporting  on  the  crimi¬ 
nal  justice  system  is  at  the  core  of  First 
Amendment  values,  for  the  operation 
and  integrity  of  that  system  is  of  crucial 
import  to  citizens  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  Government.  Secrecy 
of  judicial  action  can  only  breed  ignor¬ 
ance  and  distrust  of  courts  and  suspi¬ 
cion  concerning  the  competence  and  im¬ 
partiality  of  judges;  free  and  robust  re¬ 
porting,  criticism,  and  debate  can  contri¬ 
bute  to  public  understanding  of  the  rule 
of  law  and  to  comprehension  of  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  entire  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tem,  as  well  as  improve  the  quality  of 
that  system  by  subjecting  it  to  the  cleans¬ 
ing  effects  of  exposure  and  public  ac¬ 
countability.  See,  e.  g..  In  re  Oliver,  333 
U.  S.  257,  270-271  (1948);  L.  Brandeis, 
Other  People's  Money  62  (1933)  (“Sun¬ 
light  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  disinfec¬ 
tants;  electric  light  the  most  efficient 
policeman.”) 

No  one  can  seriously  doubt,  however, 
that  unmediated  prejudicial  pretrial  pub¬ 
licity  may  destroy  the  fairness  of  a  crimi¬ 


nal  trial,  see,  e.  g.,  Sheppard  v.  Max¬ 
well,  supra,  and  the  past  decade  has  wit¬ 
nessed  substantial  debate  colloquially 
known  as  the  Free  Press/Fair  Trial  con¬ 
troversy,  concerning  this  interface  of 
First  and  Sixth  Amendment  rights.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  we  are  now  told  by  respondents  that 
the  two  rights  can  no  longer  coexist 
when  the  press  possesses  and  seeks  to 
publish  “confessions  and  admissions 
against  interest”  and  other  information 
“strongly  implicative”*'*  of  a  criminal 
defendant  as  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime, 
and  that  one  or  the  other  right  must 
therefore  be  subordinated.  I  disagree. 
Settled  case  law  concerning  the  impro¬ 
priety  and  constitutional  invalidity  of 
prior  restraints  on  the  press  compels  the 
conclusion  that  there  can  be  no  prohibi¬ 
tion  on  the  publication  by  the  press  of 
any  information  pertaining  to  pending 
judicial  proceedings  or  the  operation  of 
the  criminal  justice  system,  no  matter 
how  shabby  the  means  by  which  the  in¬ 
formation  is  obtained.*®  This  does  not 
imply,  however,  any  subordination  of 
Sixth  Amendment  rights,  for  an  ac¬ 
cused’s  right  to  a  fair  trial  may  be 
adequately  assured  through  methods  that 
do  not  infringe  First  Amendment  values. 

B 

“[l]t  has  been  generally,  if  not  uni¬ 
versally,  considered  that  it  is  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  [First  Amendment’s] 
guaranty  to  prevent  previous  restraints 
upon  publication.”  Near  v.  Minnesota, 
283  U.  S.  697,713(1931).  See  also.e.g., 
id.,  at  716-717;  Patterson  v.  Colorado, 
205  U.  S.  454,  462  (1907);  Grosjean  v. 
American  Press  Co.,  297  U.  S.  233,  249 
(1936).**  Prior  restraints  are  “the  es¬ 
sence  of  censorship,”  283  U.  S.,  at  713, 
and  “[o]ur  distaste  for  censorship — 
reflecting  the  natural  distaste  of  a  free 
people — is  deep-written  in  our  law.” 
Southeastern  Promotions,  Ltd.  v.  Con¬ 
rad,  420  U.  S.  546,  533  (1975).  The  First 
Amendment  thus  accords  greater  protec¬ 
tion  against  prior  restraints  than  it  does 
against  subsequent  punishment  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  speech,  see,  e.  g.,  Carroll  v.  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne.  393  U.  S.  175,  180-181  (1968); 
Near  v.  Minnesota,  supra',  “a  free  soci¬ 
ety  prefers  to  punish  the  few  who  abuse 
rights  of  speech  after  they  break  the  law 
than  to  throttle  them  and  all  others  be¬ 
forehand.  It  is  always  difficult  to  know  in 
advance  what  an  individual  will  say,  and 
the  line  between  legitimate  and  illegiti¬ 
mate  speech  is  often  so  finely  drawn  that 
the  risks  of  free-wheeling  consorship  are 
formidable.”  Southeastern  Promotions, 
Ltd.  V.  Conrad,  supra,  at  559.  A  com¬ 
mentator  has  cogently  summarized  many 
of  the  reasons  for  this  deep-seated 
American  hostility  to  prior  restraints: 

“A  system  of  prior  restraints  is  in 
many  ways  more  inhibiting  than  a  system 
of  subsequent  punishment:  It  is  likely  to 
bring  under  government  scrutiny  a  far 
wider  range  of  expression;  it  shuts  off 
communication  before  it  takes  place; 
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suppression  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  is 
more  likely  to  be  applied  than  that  sup¬ 
pression  through  criminal  process;  the 
procedures  do  not  require  attention  to 
the  safeguards  of  the  criminal  process; 
the  system  allows  less  opportunity  for 
public  appraisal  and  criticism;  the 
dynamics  of  the  system  drive  toward  ex¬ 
cesses,  as  the  history  of  all  censorship 
shows.”  T.  Emerson,  The  System  of 
Freedom  of  Expression  506  (1970).'' 

Respondents  correctly  contend  that 
“the  [First  Amendment]  protection  even 
as  to  prior  restraint  is  not  absolutely  un¬ 
limited.”  Near  v.  Minnesota,  supra,  at 
716.  However,  the  exceptions  to  the  rule 
have  been  confined  to  “exceptional 
cases."  I  hid.  The  Court  in  Near,  the  first 
case  in  which  we  were  faced  with  a  prior 
restraint  against  the  press,  ^limited 
three  such  possible  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  first  two  exceptions 
were  that  “the  primary  requirements  of 
decency  may  be  enforced  against  ob¬ 
scene  publications,”  and  that  “[t]he  sec¬ 
urity  of  the  community  may  be  protected 
against  incitements  to  acts  of  violence 
and  the  overthrow  by  force  of  orderly 
government  [for]  [t]he  constitutional 
guaranty  of  free  speech  does  not  ‘protect 
a  man  from  an  injunction  against  uttering 
words  that  have  all  the  effect  of 
force  .  .  Ibid.  These  exceptions 
have  since  come  to  be  interpreted  as 
situations  in  which  the  “speech”  in¬ 
volved  is  not  encompassed  within  the 
meaning  of  the  First  Amendment,  See,  e. 
g.,  Roth  V.  United  States,  354  U.  S.  476, 
481  i\957)'.  Miller  \.  California,  413  U.  S. 
15  (1973);  Chaplinskv  v.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  315  U.  S.  568  (1942).  See  also  New 
York  Times  Co.  v.  United  States,  403  U. 
S.  713, 726  n.  * ( 1971)  (Brennan, J.,  con¬ 
curring);  id.,  at  731  n.  1  (White,  J.,  con¬ 
curring).  And  even  in  these  situations, 
adequate  and  timely  procedures  are 
mandated  to  protect  against  any  restraint 
of  speech  that  does  come  within  the 
ambit  of  the  First  Amendment.  See,  e. 
g.,  Southeastern  Promotions,  Ltd.  v. 
Conrad,  420  U.  S.  546  (1975);  United 
States  V.  Thirty-seven  Photographs,  402 

U.  S.  363  (\91  \  y,  Freedman  v.  Maryland, 
380  U.  S.  51  (1%5);  Bantam  Books,  Inc. 

V.  Sullivan,  372  U.  S.  58  (1963);  Speiser 
V.  Randall,  357  U.  S.  513  (1958);  Kings¬ 
ley  Books,  Inc.  V.  Brown,  354  U.  S.  436 
(1957).  Thus,  only  the  third  category  in 
Near  contemplated  the  possibility  that 
speech  meriting  and  entitled  to  constitu¬ 
tional  protection  might  nevertheless  be 
suppressed  before  publication  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  some  overriding  countervailing 
interest: 

‘When  a  nation  is  at  war  many 
things  that  might  be  said  in  time  of  peace 
are  such  a  hindrance  to  its  effort  that 
their  utterance  will  not  be  endured  so 
long  as  men  fight  and  that  no  Court  could 
regard  them  as  protected  by  any  con¬ 
stitutional  right.’  Schenck  v.  United 
States,  249  U.  S.  47,  52.  No  one  would 
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question  but  that  a  government  might 
prevent  actual  obstruction  to  its  recruit¬ 
ing  service  or  the  publication  of  the  sail¬ 
ing  dates  of  transports  or  the  number  and 
location  of  troops.”  283  U.  S.,  at  716. 

Even  this  third  category,  however,  has 
only  been  adverted  to  in  dictum  and  has 
never  served  as  the  basis  for  actually 
upholding  a  prior  restraint  against  the 
publication  of  constitutionally  protected 
materials.  In  Ne-u’  York  Times  Co.  v.  Un¬ 
ited  States,  403  U.  S.  713  (1971),  we 
specifically  addressed  the  scope  of  the 
“military  security”  exception  alluded  to 
in  Near  and  held  that  there  could  be  no 
prior  restraint  on  publication  of  the 
“Pentagon  Papers”  despite  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  Court  believed  that  re¬ 
lease  of  the  documents,  which  were  clas¬ 
sified  '‘Top  Secret-Sensitive”  and  which 
were  obtained  surreptitiously,  would  be 
harmful  to  the  Nation  and  might  even  be 
prosecuted  after  publication  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  various  espionage  statutes.  To  be 
sure,  our  brief  per  curiam  declared  that 
“[a]ny  system  of  prior  restraints  of  ex¬ 
pression  comes  to  this  Court  bearing  a 
heavy  presumption  against  its  constitu¬ 
tional  validity,”  id.,  at  714,  guotingfi«/i- 
tam  Books,  Inc.  v.  Sullivan,  372  U.  S. 
58,  70  (1963),  and  that  the  “Government 
‘thus  carries  a  heavy  burden  of  showing 
justification  for  the  imposition  of  such  a 
restraint,'”  403  U.  S.,  at  714,  quoting 
Organization  for  a  Better  Austin  v. 
Keefe,  402  U.  S.  415,  419  (1971).  This 
does  not  mean,  as  the  Nebraska  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  assumed,'"  that  prior  re¬ 
straints  can  be  justified  on  an  ad  hoc 
balancing  approach  that  concludes  that 
the  “presumption”  must  be  overcome  in 
light  of  some  perceived  “justification.” 
Rather,  this  language  refers  to  the  fact 
that,  as  a  matter  of  procedural 
safeguards  and  burden  of  proof,  prior  re¬ 
straints  even  within  a  recognized  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule  against  prior  restraints 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  justify;  but 
as  an  initial  matter,  the  purpose  for 
which  a  prior  restraint  is  sought  to  be 
imposed  “must  fit  within  one  of  the  nar¬ 
rowly  defined  exceptions  to  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  prior  restraints.”  Southeast¬ 
ern  Promotions,  Ltd.  v.  Conrad,  420  U. 
S.  546,  559  (1975);  see  also,  e.  g.,  id.,  at 
555;  Pittsburgh  Press  Co.  v.  Pittsburgh 
Comrh’n  on  Human  Relations,  413  U.  S. 
376,  382  (1973);  Organization  for  a  Better 
Austin  V.  Keefe,  supra,  at  419 — 420;  cf, 
e.  g.,  Heaiy  v.  James,  408  U.  S.  169 
0912);  Freedman  v.  Maryland,  380  U.  S. 
51 , 58 — 59  (1965).  Indeed,  two  Justices  in 
New  York  Times  apparently  con¬ 
troverted  the  existence  of  even  a  limited 
“military  security”  exception  to  the  rule 
against  prior  restraints  on  the  publication 
of  otherwise  protected *material,  see  403 
U.  S.,  at  714  /Black,  J.,  concurring);  id., 
at  720  (Douglas,  J.,  concurring).  And  a 
majority  of  the  other  Justices  who  ex¬ 
pressed  their  views  on  the  merits  made  it 
clear  that  they  would  take  cognizance 


only  of  a  “single,  extremely  narrow  class 
of  cases  in  which  the  First  Amendment’s 
ban  on  prior  judicial  restraint  may  be 
overridden.”  Id.,  at  726  (Brennan,  J., 
concurring).  Although  variously  expres¬ 
sed,  it  was  evident  that  even  the  excep¬ 
tion  was  to  be  construed  very,  very  nar¬ 
rowly:  when  disclosure  “will  surely  re¬ 
sult  in  direct,  immediate,  and  irreparable 
damage  to  our  Nation  or  its  people,”  id., 
at  730  (Stewart,  J.,  with  whom  White, 
J.,  joins,  concurring)  (emphasis  supplied) 
or  when  there  is  “governmental  allega¬ 
tion  and  proof  that  publication  must  in¬ 
evitably,  directly,  and  immediately  cause 
the  occurrence  of  an  event  kindred  to 
imperiling  the  safety  of  a  transport  at  sea 
.  .  .  [But]  [i]n  no  event  may  mere  conclu¬ 
sions  be  sufficient.”  Id.,  at  726 — 727 
(Brennan,  J.,  concurring)  (emphasis 
supplied).  See  also  id.,  at  730 — 731 
(White,  J.,  with  whom  Stewart,  J., joins, 
concurring)  (“concededly  extraordinary 
protection  against  prior  restraints  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  press  under  our  constitu¬ 
tional  system”  is  not  overcome  even  by 
a  showing  that  “revelation  of  these 
documents  will  do  substantial  damage  to 
public  interests”).'"  It  is  thus  clear  that 
even  within  the  sole  possible  exception 
to  the  prohibition  against  prior  restraints 
on  publication  of  constitutionally  pro¬ 
tected  materials,  the  obstacles  to  is¬ 
suance  of  such  an  injunction  are  formid¬ 
able.  What  respondents  urge  upon  us, 
however,  is  the  creation  of  a  new,  poten¬ 
tially  pervasive  exception  to  this  settled 
rule  of  virtually  blanket  prohibition  of 
prior  restraints.-" 

1  would  decline  this  invitation.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  almost  insuperable  presump¬ 
tion  against  the  constitutionality  of  prior 
restraints  even  under  a  recognized  ex¬ 
ception,  and  however  laudable  the 
State’s  motivation  for  imposing  re¬ 
straints  in  this  case,^'  there  are  compel¬ 
ling  reasons  for  not  carving  out  a  new 
exception  to  the  rule  against  prior  cen¬ 
sorship  of  publication. 

Much  of  the  information  that  the  Neb¬ 
raska  courts  enjoined  petitioners  from 
publishing  was  already  in  the  public  do¬ 
main,  having  been  revealed  in  open  court 
proceedings  or  through  public  docu¬ 
ments.  Our  prior  cases  have  foreclosed 
any  serious  contention  that  further  dis¬ 
closure  of  such  information  can  be  sup¬ 
pressed  before  publication  or  even 
punished  after  publication.  “A  trial  is  a 
public  event.  What  transpires  in  the 
court  room  is  public  property  .  .  .  Those 
who  see  and  hear  what  transpired  can 
report  it  with  impunity.  There  is  no  spe¬ 
cial  perquisite  of  the  judiciary  which  en¬ 
ables  it,  as  distinguished  from  other  in¬ 
stitutions  of  democratic  government,  to 
suppress,  edit,  or  censor  events  which 
transpire  in  proceedings  before  it.” 
Craig  V.  Harney,  331  U.  S.  367,  374 
(1947).  Similarly,  E.vrt-s  v.  Texas,  381  U. 
S.  532,  541 — 542  (1965),  a  case  involving 
the  Sixth  Amendment  right  to  a  fair  trial, 
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observed  that  “‘reporters  of  all  media 
.  .  .  are  plainly  free  to  report  whatever 
occurs  in  open  court  through  their  re¬ 
spective  media.  This  was  settled  in 
Bridges  v.  California,  314  U.  S.  252 
(1941).  and  Pennekamp  v.  Florida,  328 
U.  S.  331  (1946),  which  we  reaffirm." 
See  also  381  U.  S..  at  583—585  (Warren, 
C.  J..  concurring).  And  Sheppard  v. 
Maxwell,  384  U.  S.  333.  384— 385  ( 1966). 
a  case  that  detailed  numerous  devices 
that  could  be  employed  for  ensuring  fair 
trials,  explicitly  reiterated  that  ‘‘[o]f 
course,  there  is  nothing  that  proscribes 
the  press  from  reporting  events  that 
transpire  in  the  courtroom."  See  also/d., 
at  350;  Srrohle  v.  California,  343  U.  S. 
181.  193(1952).  The  continuing  vitality  of 
these  statements  was  retiffirmed  only  last 
Term  in  Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.  v. 
Cohn,  420  U.  S.  469  (1975),  a  case  in¬ 
volving  a  suit  for  damages  brought  after 
publication  under  state  law  recognizing 
the  privacy  interest  of  its  citizens.  In 
holding  that  a  "State  may  [not]  impose 
sanctions  on  the  accurate  publication  of 
the  name  of  a  rape  victim  obtained  from 
public  records."  id.,  at  491.  we  ob¬ 
served: 

"[I]n  a  society  in  which  each  indi¬ 
vidual  has  but  limited  time  and  resources 
with  which  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
operations  of  his  government,  he  relies 
necessarily  upon  the  press  to  bring  to 
him  in  convenient  form  the  facts  of  those 
operations.  Great  responsibility  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  placed  upon  the  news  media  to 
report  fully  and  accurately  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  government,  and  official  records 
and  documents  open  to  the  public  are  the 
basic  data  of  governmental  operation. 
Without  the  information  provided  by  the 
press  most  of  us  and  many  of  our  rep¬ 
resentatives  would  be  unable  to  vote  in¬ 
telligently  or  to  register  opinions  on  the 
administration  of  government  generally. 
With  respect  to  judicial  proceedings  in 
particular,  the  function  of  the  press 
serves  to  guarantee  the  fairness  of  trials 
and  to  bring  to  bear  the  bene  ficial  effects 
of  public  scrutiny  upon  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  See  Sheppard  v.  .Maxwell, 
384  U.  S.  333.  350  (1%6). 

"Appellee  has  claimed  in  this  litigation 
that  the  efforts  of  the  press  have  in¬ 
fringed  his  right  to  privacy  by  broadcast¬ 
ing  to  the  world  the  fact  that  his  daughter 
was  a  rape  victim.  The  commission  of 
crime,  prosecutions  resulting  from  it, 
and  Judicial  proceedings  arising  from  the 
prosecutions,  however,  are  without 
question  events  of  legitimate  concern  to 
the  public  and  consequently  fall  within 
the  responsibility  of  the  press  to  report 
the  operations  of  government. 

“The  special  protected  nature  of  accu¬ 
rate  reports  of  Judicial  proceedings  has 
repeatedly  been  recognized.”  Id.,  at 
491 — 492  (emphasis  supplied). 

“By  placing  the  information  in  the 
public  domain  on  official  court  records, 
the  State  must  be  presumed  to  have  con- 
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eluded  that  the  public  interest  was 
thereby  being  served.  Public  records  by 
their  very  nature  are  of  interest  to  those 
concerned  with  the  administration  of 
government,  and  a  public  benefit  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  reporting  of  the  true  con¬ 
tents  of  the  records  by  the  media.  The 
j'reedom  of  the  press  to  publish  that  in¬ 
formation  appears  to  us  to  he  of  critical 
importance  to  our  type  of  government  in 
which  the  citizenry  is  the  final  Judge  of 
the  proper  conduct  of  public  business.  In 
preserving  that  form  of  government  the 
First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
command  nothing  less  than  that  the 
States  may  not  impose  sanctions  on  the 
publication  of  truthful  information  con¬ 
tained  in  official  court  records  open  to 
public  inspection."  Id.,  at  495  (emphasis 
supplied).  See  also  id.,  at  496. 

Prior  restraints  are  particularly 
anathema  to  the  First  Amendment,  and 
any  immunity  from  punishment  sub¬ 
sequent  to  publication  of  given  material 
applies  d  fortiori  to  immunity  from  sup¬ 
pression  of  that  material  before  publica¬ 
tion.  Thus,  in  light  of  Craig,  which  in¬ 
volved  a  contempt  citation  for  a  threat  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  Cox, 
which  similarly  involved  an  attempt  to 
establish  civil  liability  after  publication, 
it  should  be  clear  that  no  injunction 
against  the  reporting  of  such  information 
can  be  permissible. 

The  order  of  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court  also  applied,  of  course,  to  “con¬ 
fessions"  and  other  information 
“strongly  implicative"  of  the  accused 
which  was  obtained  from  sources  other 
than  official  records  or  open  court  pro¬ 
ceedings.  But  for  the  reasons  that 
follow — reasons  equally  applicable  to  in¬ 
formation  obtained  by  the  press  from  of¬ 
ficial  records  or  public  court 
proceedings — I  believe  that  the  same 
rule  against  prior  restraints  governs  any 
information  pertaining  to  the  criminal 
justice  system,  even  if  derived  from  non¬ 
public  sources  and  regardless  of  the 
means  employed  by  the  press  in  its  ac¬ 
quisition. 

The  only  exception  that  has  thus  far 
been  recognized  even  in  dictum  to  the 
blanket  prohibition  against  prior  re¬ 
straints  against  publication  of  material 
which  would  otherwise  be  constitution¬ 
ally  shielded  was  the  “military  security" 
situation  addressed  in  New  York  Times. 
But  unlike  the  virtually  certain,  direct, 
and  immediate  harm  required  for  such  a 
restraint  under  Near  and  New  York 
Times,  the  harm  to  a  fair  trial  that  might 
otherwise  eventuate  from  publications 
which  are  suppressed  pursuant  to  orders 
such  as  that  under  review  must  inhe¬ 
rently  remain  speculative. 

A  judge  importuned  to  issue  a  prior 
restraint  in  the  pretrial  context  will  be 
unable  to  predict  the  manner  in  which 
the  potentially  prejudicial  information 


would  be  published,  the  frequency  with 
which  it  would  be  repeated  or  the  em¬ 
phasis  it  would  be  given,  the  context  in 
which  or  purpose  for  which  it  would  be 
reported,  the  scope  of  the  audience  that 
would  be  exposed  to  the  information,^^ 
or  the  impact,  evaluated  in  terms  of  cur¬ 
rent  standards  for  assessing  juror  impar¬ 
tiality,*'’  the  information  would  have  on 
that  audience.  These  considerations 
would  render  speculative  the  prospective 
impact  on  a  fair  trial  of  reporting  even  an 
alleged  confession  or  other  information 
“strongly  implicative"  of  the  accused. 
Moreover,  we  can  take  judicial  notice  of 
the  fact  that  given  the  prevalence  of  plea 
bargaining,  few  criminal  cases  proceed 
to  trial,  and  the  judge  would  thus  have  to 
predict  what  the  likelihood  was  that  a 
jury  would  even  have  to  be  impaneled.*^ 
Indeed,  even  in  cases  that  do  proceed  to 
trial,  the  material  sought  to  be  suppres¬ 
sed  before  trial  will  often  be  admissible 
and  may  be  admitted  in  any  event. 
And,  more  basically,  there  are  adequate 
devices  for  screening  from  jury  duty 
those  individuals  who  have  in  fact  been 
exposed  to  prejudicial  pretrial  publicity. 

Initially,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
once  the  jury  is  impaneled,  the 
techniques  of  sequestration  of  jurors  and 
control  over  the  courtroom  and  conduct 
of  trial  should  prevent  prejudicial  public¬ 
ity  from  infecting  the  fairness  of  judicial 
proceedings.*"  Similarly,  judges  may 
stem  much  of  the  flow  of  prejudicial  pub¬ 
licity  at  its  source,  before  it  is  obtained 
by  representatives  of  the  press.*"  But 
even  if  the  press  nevertheless  obtains  po¬ 
tentially  prejudicial  information  and  de¬ 
cides  to  publish  that  information,  the 
Sixth  Amendment  rights  of  the  accused 
may  still  be  adequately  protected.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  trial  judge  should  employ  the 
voir  dire  to  probe  fully  into  the  effect  of 
publicity.  The  judge  should  broadly 
explore  such  matters  as  the  extent  to 
which  prospective  jurors  had  read  par¬ 
ticular  news  accounts  or  whether  they 
had  heard  about  incriminating  data  such 
as  an  alleged  confession  or  statements  by 
purportedly  reliable  sources  concerning 
the  defendant's  guilt.  See,  e.J.,  Ham  v. 
South  Carolina,  409  U.  S.  524,  531 — 534 
(1973)  (opinion  of  Marshall,  J.);  Swain 
V.  Alabama,  380  U.  S.  202,  209—222 
(1965).  Particularly  in  cases  of  extensive 
publicity,  defense  counsel  should  be  ac¬ 
corded  more  latitude  in  personally  asking 
or  tendering  searching  questions  that 
might  root  out  indications  of  bias,  both  to 
facilitate  intelligent  exercise  of 
peremptory  challenges  and  to  help  un¬ 
cover  factors  that  would  dictate  disqual¬ 
ification  for  cause.  Indeed,  it  may  some¬ 
times  be  necessary  to  voir  dire  prospec¬ 
tive  jurors  individually  or  in  small 
groups,  both  to  maximize  the  likelihood 
that  members  of  the  venire  will  respond 
honestly  to  questions  concerning  bias, 
and  to  avoid  contaminating  unbiased 
members  of  the  venire  when  other  mem- 
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bers  disclose  prior  knowledge  of  prejudi¬ 
cial  information.  Moreover,  voir  dire 
may  indicate  the  need  to  grant  a  brief 
continuance^**  or  to  grant  a  change  of 
venue.'^**  techniques  that  can  effectively 
mitigate  any  publicity  at  a  particular  time 
or  in  a  particular  locale.  Finally,  if  the 
trial  court  fails  or  refuses  to  utilize  these 
devices  effectively,  there  are  the  “pallia¬ 
tives”  of  reversals  on  appeal  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  a  new  trial.  Sheppard  v.  Max¬ 
well.  384  U.  S.  333,  363,  (1%6)."'’  We 
have  indicated  that  even  in  a  case  involv¬ 
ing  outrageous  publicity  and  a  “carnival 
atmosphere"  in  the  courtroom  “there 
procedures  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
guarantee  [the  defendant)  a  fair  trial 
.  .  .“  Id.,  at  358.  See  generally  id.,  at 
358 — 363;  cf.  Times-Picayune  Pah. 
Carp.  V.  Stiudinpkamp,  419  U.  S.  1301, 
1308  and  n.  3  (1974)  (opinion  in  chambers 
of  PowEi.L,  J.).  For  this  reason,  the  one 
thing  Sheppard  did  not  approve  were 
“any  direct  limitations  on  the  freedom 
traditionally  exercised  by  the  news 
media."  Id.,  at  350.-'  Indeed,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  techniques  approved  in  Sheppard 
for  ensuring  fair  trials  would  have  been 
adequate  in  every  case  in  which  we  have 
found  that  a  new  trial  was  required  due 
to  lack  of  fundamental  fairness  to  the 
accused. 

For  these  reasons  alone  1  would  reject 
the  contention  that  speculative  depriva¬ 
tion  of  an  accused's  Sixth  Amendment 
right  to  an  impartial  jury  is  comparable  to 
the  damage  to  the  Nation  or  its  people 
that  Near  and  New  York  Times  would 
have  found  sufficient  to  justify  a  prior 
restraint  on  reporting.  Damage  to  that 
Sixth  Amendment  right  could  never  be 
considered  so  direct,  immediate  and  ir¬ 
reparable,  and  based  on  such  proof 
rather  than  speculation,  that  prior  re¬ 
straints  on  the  press  could  be  justified  on 
this  basis. 

C 

There  are  additional,  practical  reasons 
for  not  starting  down  the  path  urged  by 
respondents.  '-  The  exception  to  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  prior  restraints  adumbrated  in 
Near  and  New  York  Times  involves  no 
judicial  weighing  of  the  countervailing 
public  interest  in  receiving  the  suppres¬ 
sed  information;  the  direct,  immediate, 
and  irreparable  harm  that  would  result 
from  disclosure  is  simply  deemed  to 
outweigh  the  public's  interest  in  know¬ 
ing,  for  e.xample,  the  specific  details  of 
troop  movements  during  wartime.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  itself  admit¬ 
ted,^’  however,  any  attempt  to  impose  a 
prior  restraint  on  the  reporting  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  will  inevitably 
involve  the  courts  in  an  ad  hoc  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  the  public  to  receive 
particular  information  that  might 
nevertheless  implicate  the  accused  as  the 
perpetrator  of  a  crime.  For  example,  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  obtaining  of  an  involuntary  confes¬ 
sion  or  the  conduct  of  an  illegal  search 
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resulting  in  incriminating  fruits  may  be 
the  necessary  predicate  for  a  movement 
to  reform  police  methods,  pass  regulat¬ 
ory  statutes,  or  remove  judges  who  do 
not  adequately  oversee  law  enforcement 
activity;  publication  of  facts  surrounding 
particular  plea  bargain  proceedings  or 
the  practice  of  plea  bargaining  generally 
may  provoke  substantial  public  concern 
as  to  the  operations  of  the  judiciary  or 
the  fairness  of  prosecutorial  decisions; 
reporting  the  details  of  the  confession  of 
one  accused  may  reveal  that  it  may  im¬ 
plicate  others  as  well,  and  the  public  may 
rightly  demand  to  know  what  actions  are 
being  taken  by  law  enforcement  person¬ 
nel  to  bring  those  other  individuals  to  jus¬ 
tice;  commentary  on  the  fact  that  there  is 
strong  evidence  implicating  a  govern¬ 
ment  official  in  criminal  activity  goes  to 
the  very  core  of  matters  of  public  con¬ 
cern,  and  even  a  brief  delay  in  reporting 
that  information  shortly  before  an  elec¬ 
tion  may  have  a  decisive  impact  on  the 
outcome  of  the  democratic  process,  see 
Carroll  v.  Princess  Anne,  393  U.S.  175, 
182  (1968);  dissemination  of  the  fact  that 
indicted  individuals  who  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  similar  misdeeds  in  the  past  had 
not  been  prosecuted  or  had  received  only 
mild  sentences  may  generate  crucial  de¬ 
bate  on  the  functioning  of  the  criminal 
justice  system;  revelation  of  the  fact  that 
despite  apparently  overwhelming  evi¬ 
dence  of  guilt,  prosecutions  were  drop¬ 
ped  or  never  commenced  against  large 
campaign  contributors  or  members  of 
special  interest  groups  may  indicate  pos¬ 
sible  corruption  among  government  offi¬ 
cials;  and  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  a 
suspect  has  been  apprehended  as  the 
perpetrator  of  a  heinous  crime  may  be 
necessary  to  calm  community  fears  that 
the  actual  perpetrator  is  still  at  large.  Cf. 
Times-Picavnne  Pah.  Corp.  v. 
SchaUngkamp,  419  U.S.  1301,  1302 
(1974)  (In-chambers  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Powell). In  all  of  these  situations, 
judges  would  be  forced  to  evaluate 
whether  the  public  interests  in  receiving 
the  information  outweighed  the  specula¬ 
tive  impact  on  Sixth  Amendment  rights. 

These  are  obviously  only  some  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  problems  that  plainly  would 
recur,  not  in  the  almost  theoretical  situa¬ 
tion  of  suppressing  disclosure  of  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  troops  during  wartime,  but  on  a 
regular  basis  throughout  the  courts  of  the 
land.  Recognition  of  any  judicial  author¬ 
ity  to  impose  prior  restraints  on  the  basis 
of  harm  to  the  Sixth  Amendment  rights 
of  particular  defendants,  especially  since 
that  harm  must  remain  speculative,  will 
thus  inevitably  interject  judges  at  all 
levels  into  censorship  roles  that  are  sim¬ 
ply  inappropriate  and  impermissible 
under  the  First  Amendment.  Indeed,  the 
potential  for  arbitrary  and  excessive  jud¬ 
icial  utilization  of  any  such  power  would 
be  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  judges 
and  committing  magistrates  might  in 
some  cases  be  determining  the  propriety 


ot  publishing  information  that  reflects  on 
their  competence,  integrity  or  general 
performance  on  the  bench. 

There  would  be,  in  addition,  almost 
intractable  procedural  difficulties  as¬ 
sociated  with  any  attempt  to  impose 
prior  restraints  on  publication  of  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  pending  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  the  ramifications  of  these 
procedural  difficulties  would  accentuate 
the  burden  on  First  Amendment  rights. 
The  incentives  and  dynamics  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  prior  restraints  would  inevitably 
lead  to  overemployment  of  the 
technique.  In  order  to  minimize  pretrial 
publicity  against  his  clients  and  pre-empt 
ineffective  assistance  of  counsel  claims, 
counsel  for  defendants  might  routinely 
seek  such  restrictive  orders.  Prosecutors 
would  often  acquiesce  in  such  motions  to 
avoid  jeopardizing  a  conviction  on  ap¬ 
peal.  And  although  judges  could  readily 
reject  many  such  claims  as  frivolous, 
there  would  be  a  significant  danger  that 
judges  would  nevertheless  be  predis¬ 
posed  to  grant  the  motions,  both  to  ease 
their  task  of  ensuring  fair  proceedings 
and  to  insulate  their  conduct  in  the  crim¬ 
inal  proceeding  from  reversal.  We  need 
not  raise  any  spectre  of  floodgates  of  liti¬ 
gation  or  drain  on  judicial  resources  to 
note  that  the  litigation  with  respect  to 
these  motions  will  substantially  burden 
the  media.  For  to  bind  the  media,  they 
would  have  to  be  notified  and  accorded 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  See,  e.g., 
Carroll  v.  Pricess  Anne,  393  U.S.  175 
(1968);  McKinney  v.  Alabama, — 

— U.S. - (1976).  This  would  at  least 

entail  the  possibility  of  restraint  proceed¬ 
ings  collateral  to  every  criminal  case  be¬ 
fore  the  courts,  and  there  would  be  a 
significant  financial  drain  on  the  media 
involuntarily  made  parties  to  these  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Indeed,  small  news  organs  on 
the  margin  of  economic  viability  might 
choose  not  to  contest  even  blatantly  un¬ 
constitutional  restraints  or  to  avoid  all 
crime  coverage,  with  concomitant  harm 
to  the  public's  right  to  be  informed  of 
such  proceedings.-^’  Such  acquiescence 
might  also  mean  that  significant  errone¬ 
ous  precedents  will  remain  unchal¬ 
lenged,  to  be  relied  on  for  even  broader 
restraints  in  the  future.  Moreover,  these 
collateral  restraint  proceedings  would  be 
unlikely  to  result  in  equal  treatment  of  all 
organs  of  the  media^”  and,  even  if  all 
the  press  could  be  brought  into  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  would  often  be  ineffective, 
since  disclosure  of  incriminating  material 
may  transpire  before  an  effective  re¬ 
straint  could  be  imposed.^' 

To  be  sure,  because  the  decision  to 
impose  such  restraints  even  on  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  supposedly  narrow  categories 
of  information  would  depend  on  the  facts 
of  each  case,  and  because  precious  First 
Amendment  rights  are  at  stake,  those 
who  could  afford  the  substantial  costs 
would  seek  appellate  review.  But  that 
review  is  often  inadequate,  since  delay 
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inherent  in  judicial  proceedings  could  it¬ 
self  destroy  the  contemporary  news 
value  of  the  information  the  press  seeks 
to  disseminate.^'*  As  one  commentator 
has  observed: 

“Prior  restraints  fall  on  speech  with  a 
brutality  and  a  finality  all  their  own. 
Even  if  they  are  ultimately  lifted  they 
cause  irremediable  loss — a  loss  in  the 
immediacy,  the  impact,  of  speech  .  .  . 
Indeed  it  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  First 
Amendment  that  injury  is  inflicted  on  our 
society  when  we  stifle  the  immediacy  of 
speech."  Bickel,  The  Morality  of  Con¬ 
sent  61  (1975).-*' 

And.  as  noted,  given  the  significant 
financial  disincentives,  particularly  on 
the  smaller  organs  of  the  media.^"  to 
challenge  any  restrictive  orders  once 
they  are  imposed  by  trial  judges,  there  is 
the  distinct  possibility  that  many  errone¬ 
ous  impositions  would  remain  uncor¬ 
rected. 

III 

I  unreservedly  agree  with  Mr.  Justice 
Black  that  "free  speech  and  fair  trials  are 
tw  o  of  the  most  cherished  policies  of  our 
civilization,  and  it  would  be  a  trying  task 
to  choose  between  them."  Bridges  v. 
California.  314  U.S.  252.  260  (1961).  But 
I  would  reject  the  notion  that  a  choice  is 
necessary,  that  there  is  an  inherent  con¬ 
flict  that  cannot  be  resolved  without  es¬ 
sentially  abrogating  one  right  or  the 
other.  To  hold  that  courts  cannot  impose 
any  prior  restraints  on  the  reporting  of  or 
commentary  upon  information  revealed 
in  open  court  proceedings,  disclosed  in 
public  documents,  or  divulged  by  other 
sources  with  respect  to  the  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  system  is  not.  I  must  emphasize,  to 
countenance  the  sacrifice  of  precious 
Sixth  Amendment  rights  on  the  altar  of 
the  First  Amendment.  For  although 
there  may  in  some  instances  be  tension 
between  uninhibited  and  robust  report¬ 
ing  by  the  press  and  fair  trials  for  crimi¬ 
nal  defendants,  judges  possess  adequate 
tools  short  of  injunctions  against  report¬ 
ing  for  relieving  that  tension.  To  be  sure, 
these  alternatives  may  require  greater 
sensitivity  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
judges  conducting  criminal  trials  than 
would  the  stifling  of  publicity  through  the 
simple  expedient  of  issuing  a  restrictive 
order  on  the  press;  but  that  sensitivity 
and  effort  is  required  in  order  to  ensure 
the  full  enjoyment  and  proper  accommo¬ 
dation  of  both  First  and  Sixth  Amend¬ 
ment  rights. 

There  is,  beyond  peradventure.  a  clear 
and  substantial  damage  to  freedom  of  the 
press  whenever  even  a  temporary  re¬ 
straint  is  imposed  on  reporting  of  mate¬ 
rial  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  an  institution  of 
such  pervasive  influence  in  our  constitu¬ 
tional  scheme.  And  the  necessary  impact 
of, reporting  even  confessions  can  never 
be  so  direct,  immediate  and  irreparable 
that  1  would  give  credence  to  any  notion 
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that  prior  restraints  may  be  imposed  on 
that  rationale.  It  may  be  that  such  in¬ 
criminating  material  would  be  of  such 
slight  news  value  or  so  inflammatory  in 
particular  cases  that  responsible  organs 
of  the  media,  in  an  exercise  of  self- 
restraint.  would  choose  not  to  publicize 
that  material,  and  not  make  the  judicial 
task  of  safeguarding  precious  rights  of 
criminal  defendants  more  difficult.  Vol¬ 
untary  codes  such  as  the  Nebraska  Bar- 
Press  Guidelines  are  a  commendable 
acknowledgement  by  the  media  that  con¬ 
stitutional  prerogatives  bring  enormous 
responsibilities,  and  1  would  encourage 
continuation  of  such  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tive  efforts  between  the  bar  and  the 
media.  However,  the  press  may  be  ar¬ 
rogant,  tyrannical,  abusive,  and  sen¬ 
sationalist,  just  as  it  may  be  incisive, 
probing,  and  informative.  But  at  least  in 
the  context  of  prior  restraints  on  publica¬ 
tion.  the  decision  of  what,  when,  and 
how  to  publish  is  for  editors,  not  judges. 
See,  e.g..  Near  v.  Minnesota,  supra,  at 
720;  Cox  Broadcasting  i’.  Cohn,  supra, 
at  496;  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co.  v. 
Tornillo,  supra,  at  258;  id.,  at  259 
(White.  J.,  concurring);  cf.  New  York 
Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan,  supra,  at  269-283. 
Every  restrictive  order  imposed  on  the 
press  in  this  case  was  accordingly  an  un¬ 
constitutional  prior  restraint  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  and  I  would  therefore 
reverse  the  judgment  of  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court  and  remand  for  further 
proceedings  not  inconsistent  with  this 
opinion. 

APPENDIX  A 

NEBRASKA  BAR-PRESS  GUIDE¬ 
LINES  FOR  DISCLOSURE  AND 
REPORTING  OF  INFORMA¬ 
TION  RELATING  TO  IMMINENT 
OR  PENDING 
CRIMINAL  LITIGATION 

These  voluntary  guidelines  reflect 
standards  which  bar  and  news  media 
representatives  believe  are  a  reasonable 
means  of  accommodating,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  the  correlative  constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech  and  free  press  with 
the  right  of  an  accused  to  a  fair  trial. 
They  are  not  intended  to  prevent  the 
news  media  from  inquiring  into  and  re¬ 
porting  on  the  integrity,  fairness,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  effectiveness  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment.  the  administration  of  justice,  or 
political  or  governmental  questions 
whenever  involved  in  the  judicial  proc¬ 
ess. 

As  a  voluntary  code,  these  guidelines 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  in  all  respects 
what  the  members  of  the  bar  or  the  news 
media  believe  would  be  permitted  or  re¬ 
quired  by  law. 

Information  Generally  Appropriate 
for  Disclosure,  Reporting 

Generally,  it  is  appropriate  to  disclose 
and  report  the  following  information; 

1.  The  arrested  person's  name,  age. 


residence,  employment,  marital  status 
and  similar  biographical  information. 

2.  The  charge,  its  text,  any  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  and,  if  applicable,  the 
identity  of  the  complainant. 

3.  The  amount  or  conditions  of  bail. 

4.  The  identity  of  and  biographical  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  complaining 
party  and  victim,  and,  if  a  death  is  in¬ 
volved,  the  apparent  cause  of  death  un¬ 
less  it  appears  that  the  cause  of  death 
may  be  a  contested  issue. 

5.  The  identity  of  the  investigating  and 
arresting  agencies  and  the  length  of  the 
investigation. 

6.  The  circumstances  of  arrest,  includ¬ 
ing  time,  place,  resistance,  pursuit,  pos¬ 
session  of  and  all  weapons  used,  and  a 
description  of  the  items  seized  at  the 
time  of  arrest.  It  is  appropriate  to  dis¬ 
close  and  report  at  the  time  of  seizure  the 
description  of  physical  evidence  sub¬ 
sequently  seized  other  than  a  confession, 
admission  or  statement.  It  is  appropriate 
to  disclose  and  report  the  subsequent 
finding  of  weapons,  bodies,  contraband, 
stolen  property  and  similar  physical 
items  if.  in  view  of  the  time  and  other 
circumstances,  such  disclosure  and  re¬ 
porting  are  not  likely  to  interfere  with  a 
fair  trial. 

7.  Information  disclosed  by  the  public 
records,  including  all  testimony  and 
other  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial. 

Information  Generally  Not 
Appropriate  for  Disclosure. 

Reporting 

Generally,  it  is  not  appropriate  to  dis¬ 
close  or  report  the  following  information 
because  of  the  risk  of  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  an  accused  to  a  fair  trail: 

1.  The  existence  or  contents  of  any 
confession,  admission  or  statement  given 
by  the  accused,  except  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  accused  denies  the  charges  made 
against  him.  This  paragraph  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  apply  to  statements  made  by 
the  accused  to  representatives  of  the 
news  media  or  to  the  public. 

2.  Opinions  concerning  the  guilt,  the 
innocence  or  the  character  of  the  ac¬ 
cused. 

3.  Statements  predicting  or  influenc¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  the  trial. 

4.  Results  of  any  examination  or  tests 
or  the  accused’s  refusal  or  failure  to 
submit  to  an  examination  or  test. 

5.  Statements  or  opinions  concerning 
the  credibility  or  anticipated  testimony 
of  prospective  witnesses. 

6.  Statements  made  in  the  judicial 
proceedings  outside  the  presence  of  the 
jury  relating  to  confessions  or  other  mat¬ 
ters  which,  if  reported,  would  likely 
interfere  with  a  fair  trial. 

Prior  Criminal  Records 

Lawyers  and  law  enforcement  person¬ 
nel  should  not  volunteer  the  prior  crimi¬ 
nal  records  of  an  accused  except  to  aid  in 
his  apprehension  or  to  warn  the  public  of 
any  dangers  he  presents.  The  news 
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media  can  obtain  prior  criiniiiai  records 
from  the  public  records  of  the  courts, 
police  agencies  and  other  governmental 
agencies  and  from  their  own  files.  The 
news  media  acknowledge,  however,  that 
publication  or  broadcast  of  an  individu¬ 
al’s  criminal  record  can  be  prejudicial, 
and  its  publication  or  broadcast  should 
be  considered  very  carefully,  particu¬ 
larly  after  the  filing  of  formal  charges  and 
as  the  time  of  the  trial  approaches,  and 
such  publication  or  broadcast  should 
generally  be  avoided  because  readers, 
viewers  and  listeners  are  potential  jurors 
and  an  accused  is  presumed  innocent 
until  proven  guilty. 

Photographs 

1.  Generally,  it  is  not  appropriate  for 
law  enforcement  personnel  to  deliber¬ 
ately  pose  a  person  in  custody  for  photo¬ 
graphing  or  televising  by  representatives 
of  the  news  media. 

2.  Unposed  photographing  and  tele¬ 
vising  of  an  accused  outside  the  court¬ 
room  is  generally  appropriate,  and  law 
enforcement  personnel  should  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  such  photographing  or  televis¬ 
ing  except  in  compliance  with  an  order  of 
the  court  or  unless  such  photographing 
or  televising  would  interfere  with  their 
official  duties. 

3.  It  is  appropriate  for  law  enforce¬ 
ment  personnel  to  release  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  news  media  photographs  of  a 
suspect  or  an  accused.  Before  publica¬ 
tion  of  any  such  photographs,  the  news 
media  should  eliminate  any  portions  of 
the  photographs  that  would  indicate  a 
prior  criminal  offense  or  police  record. 

Continuing  Committee  for 

Cooperation 

The  members  of  the  bar  and  the  news 
media  recognize  the  desirability  of  con¬ 
tinued  joint  efforts  in  attempting  to  re¬ 
solve  any  area  of  differences  that  may 
arise  in  their  mutual  objective  of  assuring 
to  all  Americans  both  the  correlative 
constitutional  rights  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  and  to  a  fair  trial.  The 
bar  and  the  news  media,  through  their 
respective  associations,  have  determined 
to  establish  a  permanent  committee  to 
revise  these  guidelines  whenever  this 
appears  necessary  or  appropriate,  to 
issue  opinions  as  to  their  application  to 
specific  situations,  to  receive,  evaluate 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  complaints  and  to  seek  to  effect 
through  educational  and  other  voluntary 
means  a  proper  accommodation  of  the 
constitutional  correlative  rights  of  free 
speech,  free  press  and  fair  trial. 

June,  1970 

'In  referring  to  the  "press"  and  to  "publication" 
in  this  opinion,  1  of  course  use  those  words  as  terms 
of  art  that  encompass  broadcasting  by  the  electronic 
media  as  well. 

*A  copy  of  the  "Nebraska  Bar-Press  Guidelines," 
ostensibly  a  voluntary  code  formulated  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  media  and  the  bar,  was  attached  to  the 
order.  The  "Guidelines,"  which  are  similar  to  volun- 
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tary  codes  adhered  to  by  the  press  in  several  States, 
are  attached  as  Appendix  A  to  this  opinion. 

Excepted  from  the  scope  of  the  County  Court’s 
order  were:  (1)  factual  statements  of  the  accused's 
name,  age,  residence,  occupation,  and  family  status; 
(2)  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest  (time  and  place, 
identity  of  the  arresting  and  investigating  officers 
and  agencies,  and  the  length  of  the  investigation);  (3) 
the  nature,  substance  and  text  of  the  charge;  (4) 
quotations  from,  or  any  reference  without  comment 
to,  public  records  or  communications  heretofore  dis¬ 
seminated  to  the  public;  (S)  the  scheduling  and  result 
of  any  stage  of  the  judicial  proceeding  held  in  open 
court;  (6)  a  request  for  assistance  in  obtaining  evi¬ 
dence;  and  (7)  a  request  for  assistance  in  obtaining 
the  names  of  possible  witnesses.  The  court  also  or¬ 
dered  that  a  copy  of  the  preliminary  hearing  proceed¬ 
ings  was  to  be  made  available  to  the  public  at  the 
expiration  of  the  order. 

'The  court  apparently  believed  that  a  public  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing  was  required  by  state  law.  The 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court  subsequently  held  that  the 
pertinent  state  statute  did  not  require  that  pretrial 
hearings  be  open  to  the  public.  Both  petitioners  and 
the  State  of  Nebraska  agree  that  the  question 
whether  preliminary  hearings  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  consistently  with  the  “public  trial”  clause  of 
the  Sixth  Amendment  is  not  before  us,  and  it  is 
therefore  one  on  which  I  would  express  no  views. 

'The  Nebraska  Bar-Press  Guidelines,  see  Appen¬ 
dix  A,  were  “clarified”  as  follows.  Amended  Pet. 
For  Writ  of  Cert.,  at  lOA-llA: 

“1.  It  is  hereby  stated  the  trial  of  the  case  com¬ 
mences  when  a  jury  is  empaneled  to  try  the  case, 
and  that  all  reporting  prior  to  that  event,  spe¬ 
cifically  including  the  preliminary  hearing,  is  ‘pre- 
trial’  publicity. 

“2.  It  would  appiear  that  defendant  has  made  a 
statement  or  confession  to  law  enforcement  officials 
and  it  is  inappropriate  to  report  the  existence  of  such 
statement  or  the  contents  of  it. 

“3.  It  appears  that  the  defendant  may  have  made 
statements  against  interest  to  James  Robert  Boggs, 
Amos  Simants  and  Grace  Simants,  and  may  have  left 
a  note  in  the  William  Boggs  residence,  and  that  the 
nature  of  such  statements,  or  the  fact  that  such 
statements  were  made,  or  the  nature  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  these  witnesses  with  reference  to  such 
statements  in  the  preliminary  hearing  will  not  be 
reported. 

“4.  The  non-technical  aspects  of  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Miles  Foster  may  be  reported  within  the 
guidelines  and  at  careful  discretion  of  the  press.  The 
testimony  of  this  witness  dealing  with  technical  sub¬ 
jects.  tests  or  investigations  performed  or  the  results 
thereof,  or  his  opinions  or  conclusions  as  a  result  of 
such  tests  or  investigations  will  not  be  reported. 
“5.  The  general  physical  facts  found  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime  may  be  reported  within  the  guidelines  and 
at  the  careful  discretion  of  the  press.  However,  the 
identity  of  the  person  or  persons  allegedly  sexually 
assaulted  or  the  details  of  any  alleged  assault  by  the 
defendant  will  not  be  reported. 

"6.  The  exact  nature  of  the  limitations  of  publicity  as 
entered  by  this  order  will  not  be  reported.  That  is  to 
say,  the  fact  of  the  entering  of  this  order  limiting 
pre-trial  publicity  and  the  adoption  of  the  Bar-Press 
Guidelines  may  be  reported,  but  specific  reference 
to  confessions,  statements  against  interest,  witnes¬ 
ses  or  type  of  evidence  to  which  this  order  will  apply 
will  not  be  reported.” 

An  additional  portion  of  the  order  relating  to  the 
press’  accommodations  in  the  courtroom  and  the 
taking  of  photographs  in  the  courthouse  was  not 
contested  below  and  is  not  before  this  Court.  The 
full  order,  including  its  references  to  confessions, 
was  read  in  open  court. 

*Mr.  Justice  Bi.ackmun’S  view  of  the  burden 
of  proof  for  imposing  such  restraints  was  as  follows: 
"The  accused,  and  the  prosecution  if  it  joins  him, 
bears  the  burden  of  showing  that  publicizing  particu¬ 
lar  facts  will  irreparably  impair  the  ability  of  those 
exposed  to  them  to  reach  an  independent  and  im¬ 
partial  judgment  as  to  guilt.”  423  U.  S.,  at  1333. 

“The  In-chambers  opinion  also  stayed  any  prohibi¬ 
tion  concerning  reporting  of  the  pending  application 
for  relief  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska,  but 
permitted  a  prohibition  of  reporting  of  the  two  In¬ 
chambers  opinions  to  the  extent  they  contained 
“facts  properly  suppressed.”  Id.,  at  1334.  Nothing 


in  the  opinion  was  to  be  “deemed  as  barring  what 
the  District  Judge  may  impose  by  way  of  restriction 
on  what  the  parties  and  officers  of  the  court  may  say 
to  any  representative  of  the  media.”  Ibid. 

^Two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska 
dissented  on  jurisdictional  grounds  similar  to  those 
that  formed  the  predicate  for  that  Court’s  earlier  per 
curiam  statement,  and  two  other  Justices  who 
agreed  with  those  jurisdictional  claims  nevertheless 
joined  the  per  curiam  to  avoid  a  procedural  dead¬ 
lock. 

“These  rulings  resulted  in  the  paradoxical  situation 
that  “[petitioners]  could  have  totally  ignored  the 
[County  Court’s]  order”  because  that  court  had  not 
obtained  personal  jurisdiction  over  them  and  be¬ 
cause  “courts  have  no  general  power  in  any  kind  of 
case  to  enjoin  or  restrain  ‘everybody,’  ’’  Pet.  for 
Writ  of  Cert.,  at  57A-58A;  however,  because  they 
had  improperly  intervened  in  the  criminal  case  (from 
which  they  could  not  appeal),  a  prior  restraint  could 
issue  against  them.  Indeed,  the  court  noted  that  the 
prior  restraint  “applies  only  to  [petitioners]”  and  not 
to  any  other  organs  of  the  media.  Id.,  at  49A. 

’See  n.  21  infra. 

'"The  evidence  relied  on  by  the  Nebraska  Su¬ 
preme  Court  included  the  following:  the  fact  that  be¬ 
fore  entry  of  the  restrictive  order,  certain  news¬ 
papers  had  reported  information  “which,  if  true, 
tended  clearly  to  connect  the  accused  with  the  slay¬ 
ings.”  Amended  Pet.  for  Writ  of  Cert.,  at  58A;  the 
fact  that  "counsel  for  the  media  stated  that  it  is 
already  doubtful  that  an  unbiased  jury  can  be  found 
to  hear  the  Simants  case  in  Lincoln  County.”  id.,  at 
59A;  the  fact  that  Nebraska  law  required  the  trial  to 
transpire  within  six  months  of  the  date  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  filed,  id.,  at  .S9A-60A;  the  relatively  small 
population  of  the  counties  to  which  Nebraska  law 
would  permit  a  change  of  venue,  ibid.;  the  “mere 
heinousness  or  enormity  of  a  crime”  id.,  at  61  A;  and 
“the  trial  court’s  own  knowledge  of  the  surrounding 
circumstances,”  ibid. 

"The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  also  “adopted” 
A.B.A.  Standard  3.1,  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press: 
“Pretrial  hearings,”  which  provides  for  exclusion  of 
the  press  and  public  from  pretrial  hearings  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  remanded  the  case  to  the 
District  Court  to  consider  any  applications  to  close 
future  pretrial  proceedings  under  that  standard.  The 
constitutionality  of  closing  pretrial  proceedings 
under  specific  conditions  is  not  before  us,  and  is  a 
question  on  which  I  would  intimate  no  views. 

'’Mr.  Justices  Brennan,  Stewart,  and 
Marshall  noted  they  would  have  granted  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  stay. 

'“Mr.  justices  Brennan,  Stewart,  and 
Marshall  dissented  from  denial  of  the  motions  to 
expedite  and  to  grant  a  stay;  Mr.  JUSTICE  WHITE 
dissented  from  the  latter  motion  to  the  extent  the 
state  courts  had  prohibited  the  reporting  of  infor¬ 
mation  publicy  disclosed  during  the  preliminary 
hearing  in  the  underlying  criminal  proceeding. 

Although  the  order  of  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court  expired  when  the  jury  in  Slate  v.  Simants  was 
impaneled  and  sequestered  on  January  7.  1976,  this 
case  is  not  moot.  This  is  a  paradigmatic  situation  of 
“short  term  orders,  capable  of  repetition,  yet  evad¬ 
ing  review.”  E.g.,  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Co.  v. 
ICC,  219  U.S.  498,  515  (1911).  It  is  evident  that  the 
decision  of  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  will  subject 
petitioners  to  future  restrictive  orders  with  respect 
to  pretrial  publicity,  and  that  the  validity  of  these 
orders,  which  typically  expire  when  the  jury  is 
sequestered,  generally  cannot  be  fully  litigated 
within  that  period  of  time.  See.  e.g.,  Weinstein  v. 
Bradford,  423  U.S.  147.  149  (1975).  See  a.ho  Carroll 
V.  Princess  Anne,  393  U.S.  175,  178-179  (1968). 

Counsel  informs  us  that  Simants  has  subsequently 
been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death,  and 
that  his  appeal  is  currently  pending  in  the  Nebraska 
courts.  Simants’  defense  rested  on  a  plea  of  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity,  and  all  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  remained  unreported  furing  the  pretrial 
period  was  ultimately  received  in  evidence.  The  trial 
judge  also  declined  to  close  further  pretrial  hearings, 
granted  Simants’  requests  to  sequester  the  jury  and 
conduct  voir  dire  with  no  more  than  four  prospective 
jurors  present  at  one  time,  and  denied  Simants’  re¬ 
quest  for  a  change  of  venue.  A  Jackson  v.  Denno 
hearing  and  the  first  day  of  voir  dire  were  also  closed 
to  the  public.  Petitioners  have  challenged  the  latter 
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rulings,  and  that  litigation  is  still  pending  in  the  state 
courts. 

‘^The  precise  scope  of  these  terms  is  not,  of 
course,  self-evident.  Almost  any  statement  may  be 
an  "admission  against  interest"  if,  for  example,  it 
can  be  shown  to  be  false  and  thus  destructive  of  the 
accused's  credibility.  This  would  even  be  true  with 
respect  to  exculpatory  statements  made  by  an  ac¬ 
cused,  such  as  those  relating  to  alleged  alibi  de¬ 
fenses.  Similarly,  there  is  considerable  vagueness  in 
the  phrase  “strongly  implicative"  of  the  accused’s 
guilt.  The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  did  not  elabo¬ 
rate  on  its  meaning,  and  counsel  for  the  State 
suggests  it  only  covers  the  existence  of  the  accused's 
prior  criminal  record,  if  any.  Tr.  of  Oral  Arg.,  at  54. 
Others  might  view  the  phrase  considerably  more 
expansively.  See  p.  10.  supra;  cf.  Amended  Pet.  for 
Writ  of  Cert.,  at  5IA-52A.  Indeed,  even  the  fact  the 
accused  was  indicted  might  be  viewed  as  “strongly 
implicative"  of  his  guilt  by  reporters  not  schooled  in 
the  law.  and  the  threat  of  contempt  for  transgression 
of  such  directives  would  thus  tend  to  self-censorship 
even  as  to  materials  not  intended  to  be  covered  by 
the  restrictive  order. 

“Of  course,  even  if  the  press  cannot  be  enjoined 
from  reporting  certain  information,  that  does  not 
necessarily  immunize  it  from  civil  liability  for  libel  or 
invasion  of  privacy  or  from  criminal  liability  for 
transgressions  of  general  criminal  laws  during  the 
course  of  obtaining  that  information. 

“The  only  criticism  of  this  statement  is  that  it 
does  not  embrace  all  of  the  protection  accorded 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  by  the  First 
Amendment.  See.e.g.,  Near  v.  Minnesota.  283  U.S. 
697.  714-715  (1931). 

“Thus  the  First  Amendment  constitutes  a  direct 
repudiation  of  the  British  system  of  licensing.  See, 
e.g..  Near  v.  Minnesota.  283  U.S.  697,  713-714 
(l93l);.Gros7>a/i  v.  American  Press  Co.,  297  U.S. 
233,  245-250  (1936);  Bridges  v.  California.  314  U.S. 
252,  263-264(1941);  Wood  v.  Georgia.  370  U.S.  375. 
384  &  n.  5  (1962). 

“See  n.  33,  infra:  pp.  11-12,  supra. 

“The  rarity  of  prior  restraint  cases  of  any  type  in 
this  Court’s  jurisprudence  has  also  been  noted.  See 
e.g..  403  U.S..  at  733.  748;  283  U.S..  at  718  (“The 
fact  that  for  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  there  has  been  almost  an  entire  absence  of 
attempts  to  impose  previous  restraints  upon  publica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  malfeasance  of  public  officers  is 
significant  of  the  deep-seated  conviction  that  such 
restraints  would  violate  constitutional  right.’’). 

‘“The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  denigrated  what  it 
termed  the  “extremist  and  absolutist"  position  of 
petitioners  for  assuming  that  “each  and  every  exer¬ 
cise  of  freedom  of  the  press  is  equally  important” 
and  that  “there  can  be  no  degree  of  values  for  the 
particular  right  in  which  the  absolutist  has  a  special 
interest."  Amended  Pet.  for  Writ  of  Cert.,  at  62A- 
63A.  This  seriously  mischaracterizes  petitioners’ 
contentions,  for  petitioners  do  not  assert  that  First 
Amendment  freedoms  are  paramount  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  For  example,  this  case  does  not  involve 
the  question  of  when,  if  ever,  the  press  may  be  held 
in  contempt  subsequent  to  publication  of  certain 
material,  see  Wood  v.  Georgia,  370  U.S.  375  (1%2; 
Craig  V.  Harney,  331  U.S.  367  ,  376  (1947);  Pen- 
nekamp  v.  Florida,  328  U.S.  331  i\946)-.  Bridges  v. 
California,  314  U.S.  252  (1941).  Nor  does  it  involve 
the  question  of  damage  actions  for  malicious  publi¬ 
cation  of  erroneous  material  concerning  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  see  Neve  York 
Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan.  376  U.S.  254  (1964).  See  also 
Time.  Inc.  v.  Firestone.  423  U.S. — (1976);  Gertz  v. 
Robert  Welch.  Inc.,  418  U.S.  323  (1974).  And  no 
contention  is  made  that  the  press  would  be  immune 
from  criminal  liability  for  crimes  committed  in  ac¬ 
quiring  material  for  publication.  However,  to  the 
extent  petitioners  take  a  forceful  stand  against  the 
imposition  of  any  prior  restraints  on  publication, 
their  position  is  anything  but  "extremist,"  for  the 
history  of  the  press  under  our  Constitution  has  been 
one  in  which  freedom  from  prior  restraint  is  all  but 
absolute. 

*'One  can  understand  the  reasons  why  the  four 
prior  restraint  orders  issued  in  this  case.  The  crucial 
importance  of  preserving  Sixth  Amendment  rights 
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was  obviously  of  uppermost  concern,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  not  been  definitively  resolved  in  this  Court. 
Our  language  concerning  the  "presumption"  against 
prior  restraints  could  have  been  misinterpreted  to 
condone  an  ad  hoc  balancing  approach  rather  than 
merely  to  state  the  test  for  assessing  the  adequacy  of 
procedural  safeguards  and  for  determining  whether 
the  high  burden  of  proof  had  been  met  in  a  case 
falling  within  one  of  the  categories  that  constitute  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  against  prior  restraints.  In¬ 
deed,  in  Branzhurg  v.  Hayes,  408  U.S.  665  (1972). 
there  was  even  an  intimation  that  such  restraints 
might  be  permissible,  since  the  Court  stated  that 
“(njewsmen  have  no  constitutional  right  of  access  to 
the  scenes  of  crime  or  disaster  when  the  general 
public  is  excluded,  and  they  may  he  prohibited  from 
attending  or  publishing  information  about  trials  if 
such  restrictions  are  necessary  to  assure  a  defen¬ 
dant  a  fair  trial  before  an  impartial  tribunal.  "Id.,  at 
684-685  (emphasis  supplied).  However,  the  Court  in 
Branzhurg  had  taken  pains  to  emphasize  that  the 
case,  which  presented  the  question  whether  the  First 
Amendment  accorded  a  reporter  a  testimonial 
privilege  for  an  agreement  not  to  reveal  facts  relev¬ 
ant  to  a  grand  jury’s  investigation  of  a  crime  or  the 
criminal  conduct  of  his  source,  did  not  involve  any 
"prior  restraint  or  restriction  on  what  the  press  may 
publish.”  Id.,  at  681.  It  was  evident  from  the  full 
passage  in  which  the  sentence  appeared,  which  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  fact  that  there  is  no  “constitutional 
right  of  special  access  [by  the  press]  to  information 
not  available  to  the  general  public,"  id.,  at  684,  that 
the  passage  is  best  regarded  as  indicating  that  to  the 
extent  newsmen  are  properly  excluded  from  judicial 
procedings.  they  would  probably  be  unable  to  report 
about  those  proceedings.  See  generally  id.,  at  683- 
685.  See  also  id.,  at  691  (decision  “involves  no  re¬ 
straint  on  what  newspapers  may  publish  or  on  the 
type  or  quality  of  information  reporters  may  seek  to 
acquire’’);  Pell  v.  Procunier.  417  U.S.  817,  833-834 
(1974).  It  is  clear  that  the  passage  was  not  intended 
to  decide  the  important  question  presented  by  this 
case.  In  any  event,  in  light  of  my  views  respecting 
prior  restraints,  it  should  be  unmistakable  that  the 
First  Amendment  stands  as  an  absolute  bar  even  to 
the  impression  of  interim  restraints  on  reports  or 
commentary  relating  to  the  criminal  justice  system, 
and  that  to  the  extent  anything  in  Branzhurg  could 
be  read  as  implying  a  different  result.  1  think  that  it 
should  be  disapproved.  Cf.  New  York  Times  Co.  v. 
United  States,  supra,  at  724-725  (BRENNAN.  J., 
concurring). 

**lt  is  suggested  that  prior  restraints  are  really 
only  necessary  in  “small  towns."  since  media  sat¬ 
uration  would  be  more  likely  and  incriminating 
materials  that  are  published  would  therefore  proba¬ 
bly  come  to  the  attention  of  all  inhabitants.  Of 
course,  the  smaller  the  community,  the  more  likely 
such  information  would  become  available  through 
rumors  and  gossip,  whether  or  not  the  press  is  en¬ 
joined  from  publication.  For  example,  even  with  the 
restrictive  order  in  the  Simants  case,  all  residents  of 
Sutherland  had  to  be  excluded  from  the  jury.  Indeed, 
the  media  in  such  situations  could  help  dispel  er¬ 
roneous  conceptions  circulating  among  the 
populace.  And  the  smaller  the  community,  the  more 
likely  there  will  be  a  need  for  a  change  of  venue  in 
any  event  when  a  heinous  crime  is  committed.  There 
is.  in  short,  no  justification  for  conditioning  the 
scope  of  First  Amendment  protection  the  media  will 
receive  on  the  size  of  the  community  they  serve. 

*’Some  exposure  to  the  facts  of  a  case  need  not, 
under  prevailing  law  concerning  the  contours  of  the 
Sixth  Amendment  right  to  an  impartial  jury,  disqual¬ 
ify  a  prospective  juror  or  render  him  incapable  of 
according  the  accused  a  fair  hearing  based  solely  on 
the  competent  evidence  adduced  in  open  court. 
“[Elxposure  to  information  about  a  state  defen¬ 
dant’s  prior  convictions  or  to  news  accounts  of  the 
crime  with  which  he  is  charged  (does  not]  alone 
presumptively  deprive  the  defendant  of  due  pro¬ 
cess.”  Murphy  v.  Florida.  421  U.S.  794,  799  (1975). 
See  also,  e.g.,  id.,  at  800  and  n.  4;  Beck  v. 
Washington,  369  U.S.  554,  555-558  (1962);  Irvin 
V.  Dowd,  366  U.S.  717.  722-723  (1%1);  Reynolds 
V.  United  States,  98  U.S.  145,  155-156  (1878) 

**Of  course,  judges  accepting  guilty  pleas  must 
guard  against  the  danger  that  pretrial  publicity  has 


effectively  coerced  the  defendant  into  pleading 
guilty. 

**Cf.  Strohle  v.  California.  343  U.S.  181,  195 
(1952).  For  example,  all  of  the  material  that  was 
suppressed  in  this  case  was  eventually  admitted  at 
Simants’  trial.  Indeed,  even  if  Simants’  statements 
to  police  officials  had  been  deemed  involuntary  and 
thus  suppressed,  no  one  has  suggested  that  confes¬ 
sions  or  statements  against  interest  made  by  an  ac¬ 
cused  to  private  individuals,  for  example,  would  be 
inadmissible. 

Failure  of  the  trial  judge  to  take  such  measures 
as  a  significant  factor  in  our  reversals  of  the  convic¬ 
tions  in  Sheppard  v.  Maxwell.  384  U.S.  333  (1%6). 
and  Estes  v.  Texas.  381  U.S.  532  (1965). 

'  “A  significant  component  of  prejudicial  pretrial 
publicity  may  be  traced  to  public  commentary  on 
pending  cases  by  court  personnel,  law  enforcement 
officials,  and  the  attorneys  involved  in  the  case.  In 
Sheppard  v.  Maxwell,  supra,  we  observed  that  “the 
trial  court  might  well  have  proscribed  extraordinary 
statements  by  any  lawyer,  party,  witness,  or  court 
official  which  divulged  prejudicial  matters."  384 
U.S.,  at  361.  See  also/V/..  at  360  ("the  judge  should 
have  sought  to  alleviate  this  problem  (of  publicity 
that  misrepresented  the  trial  testimony]  by  imposing 
control  over  statements  made  to  the  news  media  by 
counsel,  witnesses,  and  especially  the  Coroner  and 
polife  officers.”)  id.,  at  359.  363.  As  officiers  of  the 
court,  court  personnel  and  attorneys  have  a 
fiduciary  responsibility  not  to  engage  in  public  de¬ 
bate  that  will  redound  to  the  detriment  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  or  that  will  obstruct  the  fair  administration  of 
justice.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  the  court  would  not 
have  the  power  to  control  release  of  information  by 
these  individuals  in  appropriate  cases,  see  In  re 
Sawyer.  360  U.S.  622  (1959),  and  to  impose  suitable 
limitations  whose  transgression  could  result  in  dis¬ 
ciplinary  proceedings,  Cf.  New  York  Times  Co.  v. 
United  States,  supra,  at  728-730  (STEWART.  J.,  with 
whom  White,  J.,  joins,  concurring).  Similarly,  in 
most  cases  courts  would  have  ample  power  to  con¬ 
trol  such  actions  by  law  enforcement  personnel. 

**Excessive  delay,  of  course,  would  be  impermis¬ 
sible  in  light  of  the  Sixth  Amendment  right  to  a 
speedy  trial.  See.  e.g..  Barker  v.  Wingo,  407  U.S. 
514  (1972).  However,  even  short  continuances  can 
be  effective  in  attenuating  the  impact  of  publicity, 
especially  as  other  news  crowds  past  events  off  the 
front  pages.  And  somewhat  substantial  delays  de¬ 
signed  to  ensure  fair  proceedings  need  not  transgress 
the  speedy  trial  guarantee.  See  Groppi  v.  Wisconsin. 
400  U.S.  505.  510  (1971);  cf.  18  U.S.C.  §  3161  (fK8) 
(Supp.  IV.  1974). 

**In/?idea«  v.  Louisiana,  373  U.S.  723  (1%3),  we 
held  that  it  was  a  denial  of  due  process  to  deny  a 
request  for  a  change  of  venue  that  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  accused’s  Sixth  Amendment  rights. 
And  state  statutes  may  not  restrict  changes  of  venue 
if  to  do  so  would  deny  an  accused  a  fair  trial.  Groppi 
V.  Wisconsin.  400  U.S.  505  (1971). 

’"To  be  sure,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska 
contended,  society  would  be  paying  a  heavy  price  if 
an  individual  who  is  in  fact  guilty  must  be  released. 
But  in  no  decision  of  this  Court  has  it  been  necessary 
to  release  an  accused  on  the  ground  an  impartial  jury 
could  not  be  assembled;  we  remanded  for  further 
proceedings,  assuming  that  a  retrial  before  an  impar¬ 
tial  forum  was  still  possible. 

As  to  the  contention  that  pretrial  publicity  may 
result  in  conviction  of  an  innocent  person,  surely  the 
trial  judge  has  adequate  means  to  control  the  voir 
dire,  the  conduct  of  trial,  and  the  actions  of  the  jury, 
so  as  to  preclude  that  untoward  possibility.  Indeed, 
where  the  evidence  presented  at  trial  is  insufficient, 
the  trial  judge  has  the  responsibility  not  even  to 
submit  the  case  to  the  jury. 

’’Although  various  committees  that  have  recently 
analyzed  the  “Free  Press/Fair  Trial"  issue  have  dif¬ 
fered  over  the  devices  that  they  believed  could  prop¬ 
erly  be  employed  to  ensure  fair  trials,  they  have 
unanimously  failed  to  embrace  prior  restraints  on 
publication  as  within  the  acceptable  methods.  See. 
e.g..  Committee  on  the  Operation  of  the  Jury  Sys¬ 
tem,  Report  on  the  "Free  Press-Fair  Trial"  Issues. 
45  F.R.D.  391.  401-402  (l%8)  (Judicial  Conference 
committee  headed  by  Judge  Kaufman);  Special 
Committee  on  Radio,  Television,  and  the  Administ¬ 
ration  of  Justice  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Fair 
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Trial:  Final  Report  with  Recommendations,  at  10-11 
(1967);  American  Bar  Association,  Standards  Relat¬ 
ing  to  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  (tentative  Draft, 
December  1966  and  Supplement,  March  1968),  at 
68-73  (1968);  see  also  ABA  Legal  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press,  Recommended 
Court  Procedure  to  Accommodate  Rights  of  Fair 
Trial  and  Free  Press,  at  7  (Revised  Draft,  November 
1975). 

^*1  include  these  additional  considerations,  many 
of  which  apply  generally  to  any  system  of  prior  re¬ 
straints,  only  because  of  the  fundamentality  of  the 
Sixth  Amendment  right  invoked  as  the  justification 
for  imposition  of  the  restraints  in  this  case;  the  fact 
that  there  are  such  overwhelming  reasons  for  pre¬ 
cluding  any  prior  restraints  even  to  facilitate  preser¬ 
vation  of  such  a  fundamental  right  reinforces  the 
longstanding  constitutional  doctrine  that  there  is  ef¬ 
fectively  an  absolute  prohibition  against  prior  re¬ 
straints  against  publication  of  any  material  otherwise 
covered  within  the  meaning  of  the  free  press  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  First  Amendment.  See  pp.  17-22,  supra. 

•’■’For  example,  in  addition  to  numerous  comments 
about  accommodating  First  and  Sixth  Amendment 
rights  in  each  case,  the  court  observed: 

"That  the  press  be  absolutely  free  to  report  cor¬ 
ruption  and  wrong-doing,  actual  or  apparent,  or  in¬ 
competence  of  public  officials  of  whatever  branch  of 
government  is  vastly  important  to  the  future  of  our 
state  and  nation  cannot  be  denied  as  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  recent  events  must  be  well  aware.  Prior 
restraint  of  the  press,  however  slight,  in  such  in¬ 
stances  is  unthinkable.  Near  v.  Minnesota,  iwpra.  In 
these  instances  and  many  others  no  preferred  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  collide. 

“In  cases  where  equally  important  constitutional 
rights  may  collide  then  it  would  seem  that  under 
some  circumstances,  rare  though  they  will  be,  that 
an  accommodation  of  some  sort  must  be  reached." 
Amended  Pet.  for  Writ  of  Cert.,  at  63A. 

Thus,  at  least  when  reporting  of  information 
“strongly  implicative"  of  the  accused  also  reflects 
on  official  actions,  a  particularized  analysis  of  the 
need  to  disseminate  the  information  is  contemplated 
even  by  those  who  believe  prior  restraints  might 
sometimes  be  justifiable  with  respect  to  commentary 
on  the  criminal  justice  system. 

•’’Prior  restraints  may  also  effectively  curtail  the 
incentives  for  independent  investigative  work  by  the 
media  which  could  otherwise  uncover  evidence  of 
guilt  or  exonerating  evidence  that  nevertheless 
threatens  the  Sixth  Amendment  rights  of  others  by 
strongly  implicating  them  in  illegal  activity. 

•’“Indeed,  to  the  extent  media  notified  of  the  re¬ 
straint  proceedings  choose  not  to  appear  in  light  of 
the  cost  and  time  potentially  involved  in  overturning 
any  restraint  ultimately  imposed,  there  will  be  no 
presentation  of  the  countervailing  public  interest  in 
maintaining  a  free  flow  of  information,  as  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  prosecution,  defense,  and  judges  in 
maintaining  fair  proceedings. 

•’‘For  example,  in  this  case  the  restraints  only 
applied  to  petitioners,  who  improperly  intervened  in 
the  criminal  case  and  thus  subjected  themselves  to 
the  court's  jurisdiction.  The  numerous  amici. 
however,  were  not  subject  to  the  restraining  orders 
and  were  free  to  disseminate  prejudicial  information 
in  the  same  areas  in  which  petitioners  were  pre¬ 
cluded  from  doing  so. 

•”Cf.  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Unitedtates,  supra, 
at  733  (White.  J..  with  whom  STEWART,  J.,  joins, 
concurring). 

■’"In  this  case,  prior  restraints  were  in  effect  for 
over  1 1  weeks,  and  yet  by  the  time  those  restraints 
expired,  appellate  review  had  not  yet  been 
exhausted.  Moreover,  appellate  courts  might  not  ac¬ 
cord  these  cases  the  expedited  hearings  they  so 
clearly  would  merit.  See  Tr.  of  Oral  Arg.,  at  43-48. 

’•As  we  observed  in  Bridges  v.  California.  314 
U.S.  252  (1941),  which  held  that  the  convictions  of  a 
newspaper  publisher  and  editor  for  contempt,  based 
on  editorial  comment  concerning  pending  cases, 
were  violative  of  the  First  Amendment: 

“It  must  be  recognized  that  public  interest  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  kindled  by  the  event  of  the  day  than 
by  a  generalization,  however  penetrating,  of  the  his¬ 
torian  or  scientist.  Since  they  punish  utterances 
made  during  the  pendency  of  a  case,  the  judgments 
below  therefore  produce  their  restrictive  results  at 
the  precise  time  when  public  interest  in  the  matters 
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discussed  would  naturally  be  at  its  height. 
Moreover,  the  ban  is  likely  to  fall  not  only  at  a 
crucial  time  but  upon  the  most  important  topics  of 
discussion."  Id.,  at  268. 

“No  suggestion  can  be  found  in  the  Constitution 
that  the  freedom  there  guaranteed  for  speech  and  the 
press  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  timeliness  and 
importance  of  the  ideas  seeking  expression.  Yet,  it 
would  follow  as  a  practical  result  of  the  decisions 
below  that  anyone  who  might  wish  to  give  public 
expression  to  his  views  on  a  pending  case  involving 
no  matter  what  problem  of  public  interest,  would  be 
as  effectively  discouraged  as  if  a  deliberate  statutory 
scheme  of  censorship  had  been  adopted.  .  .  . 

“This  unfocussed  threat  it,  to  be  sure,  limited  in 
time,  terminating  as  it  does  upon  final  disposition  of 
the  case.  But  this  does  not  change  its  censorial  qual¬ 
ity.  An  endless  series  of  moratoria  on  public  discus¬ 
sion,  even  if  each  were  very  short,  could  hardly  be 
dismissed  as  an  insignificant  abridgement  of  expres¬ 
sion.  And  to  assume  that  each  would  be  short, 
is  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  ‘pendency’  of  a 
case  is  frequently  a  matter  of  months  or  even 
years  rather  than  days  or  weeks."  Id.,  at  269. 

’"The  editor  and  publisher  of  amicus  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star  poignantly  depicted  in  a  letter  to  counsel 
the  likely  plight  of  such  small,  independent  news¬ 
papers  if  the  power  to  impose  prior  restraints  against 
pretrial  publicity  were  recognized: 

“Small  town  dailies  would  be  the  unknown,  un¬ 
seen  and  friendless  victims  if  the  Supreme  Court 
upholds  the  order  of  Judge  Stuart.  If  the  already 
irresistible  powers  of  the  judiciary  are  swollen  by 
absorbing  an  additional  function,  that  of  government 
censor,  the  chilling  effect  upon  vigorous  public  de¬ 
bate  would  be  deepest  in  the  thousands  of  small 
towns  where  independent,  locally  owned,  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  are  published. 

“Our  papers  are  not  read  in  the  White  House,  the 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  or  by  network  news 
executives.  The  causes  for  which  we  contend  and 
the  problems  we  face  are  invisible  to  the  world  of 
power  and  intellect.  We  have  no  in-house  legal  staff. 
We  retain  no  great,  national  law  firms.  We  do  not 
have  spacious  profits  with  which  to  defend  ourselves 
and  our  principles,  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
each  and  every  time  we  feel  them  to  be  under  attack. 

“Our  only  alternative  is  obedient  silence.  You 
hear  us  when  we  speak  now.  Who  will  notice  if  we 
are  silenced?  The  small  town  press  will  be  the  un¬ 
known  soldier  of  a  war  between  the  First  and  Sixth 
Amendments,  a  war  that  should  never  have  been 
declared,  and  can  still  be  avoided. 

“Only  by  associating  ourselves  in  this  brief  with 
our  stronger  brothers  are  we  able  to  raise  our  voices 
on  this  issue  at  all,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  Court 
will  listen  to  us  because  we  represent  the  most  de¬ 
fenseless  among  the  petitioners." 

Brief  of  the  Washington  Post  Co.  et  al  as  amici 
curiae,  at  31-32. 

’‘There  is  also  the  danger  that  creation  of  a  second 
“narrow"  category  of  exceptions  to  the  rule  against 
prior  restraints  would  be  interpreted  as  a  license  to 
create  further  “narrow”  exceptions  when  some 
“justification"  for  overcoming  a  mere  “presemp- 
tion"  of  unconstitutionality  is  presented.  Such  was 
the  reasoning  which  eventuated  in  this  litigation  in 
the  first  place.  See  pp.  11-12,  supra. 

Mr.  Justice  Powell,  concurring. 
Although  1  join  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
case  1  write  to  emphasize  the  unique 
burden  that  rests  upon  the  party, 
whether  it  be  the  state  or  a  defendant, 
who  undertakes  to  show  the  necessity 
for  prior  restraint  on  pretrial  publicity.* 
In  my  judgment  a  prior  restraint  prop¬ 
erly  may  issue  only  when  it  is  shown  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  prejudicial  publicity  that  other¬ 
wise  poses  a  high  likelihood  of  prevent¬ 
ing,  directly  and  irreparably,  the  im¬ 
paneling  of  a  jury  meeting  the  Sixth 
Amendment  requirement  of  impartiality. 
This  requires  a  showing  that  (i)  there  is  a 
clear  threat  to  the  fairness  of  trial,  (ii) 


such  a  threat  is  posed  by  the  actual  pub¬ 
licity  to  be  restrained,  and  (iii)  no  less 
restrictive  alternatives  are  available. 
Notwithstanding  such  a  showing,  a  re¬ 
straint  may  not  issue  unless  it  also  is 
shown  that  previous  publicity  or  public¬ 
ity  from  unrestrained  sources  will  not 
render  the  restraint  inefficacious.  The 
threat  to  the  fairness  of  the  trial  is  to  be 
evaluated  in  the  context  of  Sixth 
Amendment  law  on  impartiality,  and  any 
restraint  must  comply  with  the  standards 
of  specificity  always  required  in  the  First 
Amendment  context. 

1  believe  these  factors  are  sufficiently 
addressed  in  the  Court's  opinion  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  beyond  question  that  the  prior 
restraint  here  was  impermissible. 

*ln  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Corp.  v. 
SchuUngkamp.  419  U.  S.  1.301,  1307  (1974).  a  In- 
chambers  opinion,  1  noted  that  there  is  a  heavy 
presumption  against  the  constitutional  validity  of  a 
court  order  restraining  pretrial  publicity. 

Mr.  Justice  Stevens,  concurring  in  the 
judgment. 

For  the  reasons  eloquently  stated  by 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  I  agree  that  the 
judiciary  is  capable  of  protecting  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial  without  en¬ 
joining  the  press  from  publishing 
information  in  the  public  domain,  and 
that  it  may  not  do  so.  Whether  the  same 
absolute  protection  would  apply  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  shabby  or  illegal  the  means  by 
which  the  information  is  obtained,  no 
matter  how  serious  an  intrusion  on  pri¬ 
vacy  might  be  involved,  no  matter  how 
demonstrably  false  the  information  might 
be,  no  matter  how  prejudicial  it  might  be 
to  the  interests  of  innocent  persons,  and 
no  matter  how  perverse  the  motivation 
for  publishing  it,  is  a  question  I  would 
not  answer  without  further  argument. 
See  Ashwander  Valley  Authority,  297 
U.S.  288,  346-347  (Brandeis,  J.,  concur¬ 
ring).  I  do,  however,  subscribe  to  most 
of  what  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  says  and.  if 
ever  required  to  face  the  issue  squarely, 
may  well  accept  his  ultimate  conclusion. 

Mr.  Justice  White,  concurring. 

Technically  there  is  no  need  to  go 
farther  than  the  Court  does  to  dispose  of 
this  case,  and  1  join  the  Court's  opinion. 
I  should  add,  however,  that  for  the 
reasons  which  the  Court  itself  canvasses 
there  is  grave  doubt  in  my  mind  whether 
orders  with  respect  to  the  press  such  as 
were  entered  in  this  case  would  ever  be 
justifiable.  It  may  be  the  better  part  of 
discretion,  however,  not  to  announce 
such  a  rule  in  the  first  case  in  which  the 
issue  has  been  squarely  presented  here. 
Perhaps  we  should  go  no  farther  than 
absolutely  necessary  until  the  federal 
courts,  and  ourselves,  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  broader  spectrum  of  cases 
presenting  similar  issues.  If  the  recurring 
result,  however,  in  case  after  case  is  to 
be  similar  to  our  judgment  today,  we 
should  at  some  point  announce  a  more 
general  rule  and  avoid  the  interminable 
litigation  that  our  failure  to  do  so  would 
necessarily  entail. 
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Memorial  dedicated 
to  drowned  newsmen 

The  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington  received  in  July  4th  cere¬ 
monies  a  plaque  commemorating 
Japanese  journalist  Sekizo  Uyeda, 
former  editor  of  the  Nippon  Dempo  news 
agency,  and  Miles  W.  Vaughn,  former 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  for 
Asia  of  United  Press. 

The  plaque,  presented  by  Washington 
bureau  chief  Akira  Naka  of  Kyodo  News 
Service,  was  unveiled  in  ceremonies 
coinciding  with  the  dedication  in  Tokyo 
of  a  memorial  to  the  two  men. 

The  two  were  long-time  friends  who 
worked  together  to  establish  an  indepen¬ 
dent  news  agency  in  postwar  Japan  and 
who  died  in  January.  1949.  when  their 
small  boat  overturned  in  a  squall  during  a 
duck-hunting  expedition  on  Tokyo  bay. 

Describing  Uyeda  and  Vaughn  as 
■‘true  believers  in  competitive  Jour¬ 
nalism.”  Naka  told  how-  the  two  worked 
together  to  restore  the  Nihon  Dempo 
Tsushinsha  as  an  independent  news 
agency  after  the  end  of  World  War  11. 

“This  task  was  near  completion  at  the 
time  of  their  death  and  today.  Japan  has 
two  news  agencies.”  Naka  said. 

The  plaque  and  dedication  of  the 
Tokyo  memorial  were  envisioned  as 
bicentennial  events  by  friends  of  the  two, 
notably  Japanese  journalist  Chuzo 
Hagiwara.  who  have  also  established  the 
Miles  W.  Vaughn  Prize  for  journalistic 
achievement  in  the  field  of  Japanese- 
U.S.  relations. 

Accepting  the  plaque  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Press  Club  was  president 
Robert  A.  Alden.  who  said  he  received  it 
“not  only  as  a  commemoration  of  two 
outstanding  journalists,  but  as  a  mark  of 
the  still-growing  friendship  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

“This  plaque  will  hang  on  these  walls 
as  long  as  they  stand.”  said  Alden. 

A  statement  from  Frank  Tremaine, 
senior  vicepresident  of  UPl,  described 
the  memorial  on  Tokyo's  Shinobazu 
lakeside  promenade  as  “a  monument  to 
continuing  cooperation  and  friendship 
between  Japanese  and  American  news¬ 
men. 

“It  is  a  memorial  to  two  outstanding 
journalists  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
them  is  Miles  W.  Vaughn,”  the  state¬ 
ment  said.  “The  other  was  a  great  friend 
of  Vaughn's  and  of  United  Press,  as  it 
was  then,  the  outstanding  Japanese  jour¬ 
nalist  Sekizo  Uyeda. 

“.  .  .  We  are  pleased  to  join  with  you 
today  in  honoring  these  two  men  and  the 
ideal  of  Japanese-American  friendship 
and  cooperation  in  working  for  the  free 
flow  of  news  throughout  the  world  to 
which  they  dedicated  themselves,” 
Tremaine  said. 

Also  attending  the  ceremony  was  Mit- 


Press  aide  resigns 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  Jr.’s  associate 
press  secretary,  David  Jensen,  will  resign 
to  join  the  Sacramento  Bee,  leaving  the 
governor  without  a  permanent  press  of¬ 
ficer. 

Jensen,  a  former  UPI  reporter  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Sacramento,  followed 
former  Press  Secretary  Bill  Stall  in  resign¬ 
ing  from  the  governor's  personal  staff  to 
return  to  reporting.  Stall  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  January  9  and  was  never 
replaced  by  Brown. 

suhiko  Hazumi,  counsellor  of  the 
Japanese  Embassy,  who  said,  “We  are 
very  pleased  that  these  two  men's  aspira¬ 
tions  have  been  realized  so  that  we  can 
keep  alive  a  very  important  thing — 
friendship  and  communications  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States." 

The  plaque  carries  identical  wording 
as  the  Tokyo  memorial,  honoring  the 
men  for  “having  accomplished  their  his¬ 
toric  mission  in  establishing  an  indepen¬ 
dent  network  for  the  free  flow  of  world 
news  amid  global  tides  of  bias.” 

• 

Landmark  sells  tv 
station  to  Harte-Hanks 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.  has 
signed  a  contract  to  acquire  the  stock  of 
WEMY  Television  Corp.  which  operates 
WFMY-TV,  the  CBS  affiliate  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  North  Carolina.  The  joint  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Erank  Batten, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Landmark 
Communications,  Inc.,  parent  company 
of  WEMY,  and  Robert  G.  Marbut,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.  The 
purchase  price  will  be  approximately 
$19,000,000  cash  at  closing. 

Charles  A.  Whitehurst,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  with  the  Landmark  organization 
for  eighteen  years,  has  agreed  to  remain 
with  WEMY  as  president  and  general 
manager  after  the  license  is  transferred. 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  currently 
operates  25  daily  newspapers  and  39 
weekly  publications  in  27  markets.  The 
company  also  owns  VHF  network  af¬ 
filiated  television  stations  in  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas  and  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

• 

Joins  association 

Lewis  Bergman,  58,  former  editor  of 
Ihe  New  York  Times  Magazine,  will  join 
The  Conference  Board  August  1  as 
editor-in-chief  of  its  monthly  magazine. 
The  Conference  Board  RECORD.  He 
was  editor  of  the  magazine  for  1 1  years 
until  last  December,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor  for  special  proj¬ 
ects. 


CIA  says  it  will  not 
hire  news  people 

In  a  meeting  at  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  headquarters  at  McLean,  Va. 
(June  24),  CIA  director  George  Bush  and 
three  of  his  assistants  told  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  National  News  Council  no 
newsman  affiliated  in  any  way  with  an 
American  news  organization  would  be 
hired  for  any  purpose  by  the  agency. 

Clarifying  Bush's  February  1 1  policy 
statement  on  CIA  employment  of  jour¬ 
nalists,  the  CIA  representatives  said  the 
agency  would,  in  the  future,  no  longer 
employ  news  executives,  stringers  for 
American  news  organizations,  foreign 
nationals  working  as  newsmen  for 
American  news  organizations  and  free 
lance  writers  who  could  be  interpreted  in 
any  manner  as  being  journalists.  Any  af¬ 
filiate  now  falling  into  these  categories, 
they  added,  has  been  or  would  be  termi¬ 
nated  as  a  CIA  employe. 

The  CIA,  they  also  affirmed,  will  not 
use  news  organization  “cover"  for  its 
employees  “cover,"  in  this  case,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  controversial  issue  of  press 
credentials,  as  discussed  in  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate’s  recent  Select  Committee  on  Intel¬ 
ligence  Activities  report.  (E&P,  May  8) 

Bush,  who  attended  only  part  of  the 
meeting,  declared,  as  he  has  in  the  past, 
that  he  would  not  release  the  names  of 
any  journalists  who  have  been  employed 
by  the  CIA. 

In  reference  to  requests  for  such 
names  from  various  news  organizations, 
he  said,  “We’re  not  going  to  do  any 
more.  We  can’t  do  any  more." 

In  addition,  the  CIA  representatives 
refused  to  specify  which  foreign  informa¬ 
tion  services  might  be  presently  affiliated 
with  the  intelligence  organization. 
Minimizing  the  “domestic  fallout”  from 
stories  placed  by  the  CIA  in  foreign  pub¬ 
lications,  they  indicated  that  this  practice 
would  continue. 

The  meeting,  attended  by  News  Coun¬ 
cil  member  William  Rusher,  publisher  of 
the  National  Review,  and  Ned  Schnur- 
man,  NNC  associate  director,  was  the 
result  of  a  May  3  letter  from  the  Council 
to  Bush  requesting  clarification  of  his 
February  1 1  policy  statement. 


New  building 

Ned  Cantwell,  publisher  of  the  Carls¬ 
bad  {N.  Me\.)Ciirrent Argus,  announced 
the  beginning  of  construction  on  a  new 
building  to  house  the  newspaper.  The 
9,000  square-foot  plant  will  be  located  in 
the  600  block  of  South  Main,  on  two  acres 
of  property.  Cantwell  said  he  hopes  to  be 
ready  for  business  in  the  new  facility  by 
the  end  of  November.  He  said  a  new 
six-unit  Goss  Community  press  will  re¬ 
place  the  four  units  currently  in  use. 
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Computer  use 
excellent  aid 
for  reporters 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Excellent  aids  for  investigative  repor¬ 
ters  are  embodied  in  the  use  of  comput¬ 
ers  and  the  Federal  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act,  reporters  attending  the  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  of  the  Investigative  Re¬ 
porters  and  Editors  Group  June  18-20  at 
Indianapolis. 

James  Steele  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  Jay  Harris,  assistant  director 
of  the  Urban  Journalism  Center  at 
Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  have 
the  opinion  the  computer  is  an  indispen- 
sible  tool  for  certain  types  of  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting. 

Steele  and  his  partner  at  the  Inquirer, 
Donald  L.  Barlett,  have  been  using  the 
computer  for  long-range  investigative 
stories  for  about  5  years. 

The  computer’s  ability  to  sift  and 
evaluate  large  masses  of  data  helped 
them  analyze  trends  within  the  inter¬ 
national  oil  industry,  and  assess  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  Philadelphia's  criminal  justice 
system,  Steele  said. 

In  the  criminal  justice  story,  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  computer  analyzed  data  from 
1,100  trials  held  over  a  one-year  period. 
Steele  and  Barlett  then  were  able  to  de¬ 
termine  which  judges  were  more  lenient, 
whether  the  age  or  race  of  the  defendant 
affected  the  sentence.  This  helped  the 
team  to  reach  other  conclusions  which 
would  have  taken  years  to  dig  out  by 
hand. 

Stories  based  on  evidence 

The  work  of  collecting  data  before 
feeding  it  into  the  computer  for  analysis 
is  dull,  but  the  reporter  who  undertakes 
this  is  confident  the  eventual  result  will 
be  a  solid,  meaningful  story  based  on 
unimpeachable  evidence,  Steele  said. 

Harris,  reporting  for  the  Wilminpton 
(Del.)  News  Journal  in  1972-73,  used  the 
analytical  and  cross-checking  power  of 
f  the  computer  for  an  investigation  on 

I  heroin  traffic  in  the  Wilmington  area. 

He  cautioned  that  the  answers  com¬ 
puters  can  provide  are  only  as  good 
as  the  informational  input. 

Steele  urged  the  making  of  photo¬ 
copies  of  as  many  relevant  documents  as 
possible,  and  the  indexing  of  names  of 
individuals  and  corporations  that  appear 
in  records.  Trusting  to  memory  and  dis¬ 
organized  notes  wastes  the  reporter’s 
time  and  invites  inaccuracy. 

David  Nimmer,  managing  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star,  said  that  skillful 
management  is  needed  to  clarify  the 
thinking  of  reporters  directly  involved  in 
a  story.  Editors  can  spot  holes  in  infor¬ 
mation,  make  a  decision  on  when  a  story 
is  obviously  going  nowhere  and  some- 
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times  act  as  mediator  among  team  mem¬ 
bers. 

Like  most  editors,  Nimmer  has  attor¬ 
neys  review  each  investigative  story  be¬ 
fore  publication.  He  regards  this  as  vital 
in  order  that  management  is  completely 
aware  of  the  risks  being  taken  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  story. 

James  Long  of  the  Oregon  Journal, 
Portland,  said  there  is  no  use  in  doing  a 
super  job  on  research  if  readers  can’t 
understand  the  story.  In  cases  that  pose 
this  problem,  it  may  be  better  to  have  an 
editor  break  up  the  story  into  a  series. 

The  FOI  (federal)  act,  as  amended  in 
1974,  makes  it  easier  for  reporters  and 
other  individuals  to  obtain  information 
which  might  not  normally  be  released  to 
the  public  by  some  government  agencies, 
according  to  Christine  Marwick,  of  the 
Center  for  National  Security  Studies, 
Washington. 

Fair  amount  of  access 

The  burden  of  proof  that  information 
should  not  be  released  to  the  public  now 
rests  with  the  agency  holding  the  infor¬ 
mation,  she  said,  and  the  opportunity  for 
court  appeal  helps  insure  at  least  a  fair 
amount  of  access  to  much  information 
held  within  certain  government  agencies. 

Marwick  admitted  that  time  lag  in  ob¬ 
taining  information  through  the  act  may 
hamper  its  usefulness  to  reporters.  But 
as  the  impact  of  the  act  has  spread,  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  press  offices,  realizing 
that  the  press  may  get  the  material  any¬ 
way,  have  “loosened  up’’  in  providing 
information  to  the  press. 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune,  said  there  is  a  widespread 
and  serious  situation  in  young  and  inex¬ 
perienced  reporters  turning  up  with 
“confidential  sources’’  on  a  “wide  range 
of  exotic  shenanigans  that  would  amount 
to  libel  problems  if  printed.’’ 

Often  reporters  refuse  to  identify  their 
souces  and  at  times  charge  that  the  editor 
or  the  newspaper,  or  both,  are  part  of  a 
coverup  for  crooked  politicians,  Mollen¬ 
hoff  added. 

“We  must  be  realistic  about  whether 
our  publishers  and  editors  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  put  their  reputations  and  for¬ 
tunes  on  the  line  on  the  word  of  an  un¬ 
tried  reporter  who  says  he  has  a  confi¬ 
dential  source,’’  Mollenhoff  said. 

He  urged  that  reporters  have  the  goal 
of  pinning  down  all  aspects  of  a  highly 
controversial  story  with  solid  evidence 
that  would  be  admissible  in  court.  Every 
time  there  is  deviation  from  that  standard 
some  degree  of  vulnerability  shows  that 
can  be  ignored  only  when  there  are  com¬ 
pensating  advantages  on  other  points. 

Mollenhoff  mentioned  systematic 
analysis  of  government  operations  as 
enabling  reporters  to  perform  a  much 
needed  public  service  and  “cut  the  odds 
of  your  being  a  casualty  of  our  precari¬ 
ous  profession.’’ 


“We  are  the  communication  line  that 
is  vital  to  final  government  accountabil¬ 
ity  to  the  public,  and  we  should  all  do  our 
utmost  to  make  certain  that  the  life  line 
of  democracy  is  not  cluttered  with  irres¬ 
ponsible  debris  or  superficial  froth,’’ 
Mollenhoff  observed. 

He  said  that  the  formation  of  IRE  is  a 
heartening  development  and  it  was  most 
important  that  such  an  organization  be 
founded  and  made  fully  operative. 

• 

lAPA-Wallace  Award 
won  by  Bruce  Handler 

Bruce  Handler,  South  American  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Newsweek,  is  among  annual  award  win¬ 
ners  announced  by  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association. 

He  receives  the  lAPA-Tom  Wallace 
award  for  outstanding  reporting  from 
Latin  America.  A  Tom  Wallace  plaque 
goes  to  Diario  Las  Americas,  of  Miami, 
and  a  Special  Citation  to  Time  magazine. 
The  awards  honor  Tom  Wallace,  late 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times  and  the 
first  U.S.  president  of  the  lAPA. 

William  Williamson,  co-publisher  of 
the  Brazil  Herald  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
chairman  of  the  lAPA  Awards  Commit¬ 
tee,  cited  Handler  “for  objectivity  and 
balanced  reporting  from  Latin 
America — particularly  in  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  from  Chile — presenting  all  sides  of 
the  complex  political  and  economic  situ¬ 
ation  in  his  area  of  coverage,  as  well  as 
articles  on  daily  life  and  cultural  events 
interpreting  the  way  of  life  of  the 
people.” 

• 

Three  vicepresidents 
named  by  Sunpapers 

William  F.  Schmick,  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers 
has  announced  appointment  of  three  new 
vicepresidents.  John  J.  Banach,  Jr.  was 
named  vicepresident/industrial  relations; 
Perry  J.  Bolton,  vicepresident/corporate 
development,  and  Louis  J.  Franconeri, 
vicepresident/operations. 

Banach,  formerly  labor  relations  and 
personnel  manager,  joined  The  Sun¬ 
papers  in  1968  after  serving  in  similar 
capacities  for  the  Baltimore  News 
American  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Promotion  of  Bolton,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  development,  under¬ 
scores  The  Sunpapers’  interest  in  acquir¬ 
ing  additional  newspaper  and  broadcast 
properties. 

Franconeri  has  been  architect  of  The 
Sunpapers’  new  production  systems  de¬ 
velopment  program.  He  will  assume  total 
responsibility  for  the  production,  data 
processing,  and  research  &  development 
departments.  At  33,  Franconeri  is  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  be  elected  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  The  Sunpapers. 
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Newsmen  stand  firm 
on  source  of  story 


Four  Fresno  Bee  newsmen,  cited  on 
counts  of  contempt  of  court  for  refusing 
to  tell  how  they  obtained  information  for 
a  story,  intend  to  go  to  jail,  if  necessary, 
to  protect  a  news  source. 

The  newsmen  lost  a  last-chance  appeal 
to  stave  off  indeterminate  contempt  Jail 
sentences  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
rejected  their  appeal. 

The  four  are  managing  editor  George 
Gruner.  former  city  editor  James  H.  Bort 
Jr.,  and  reporters  Joe  Rosato  and  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Patterson,  all  ordered  to  serve 
indefinite  jail  terms  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  Denver  Peckinpah  in  May  1975. 

The  Bee.  in  three  articles  published  in 
January  of  1975.  printed  portions  of  a 
sealed  grand  jury  transcript  involving 
pending  indictments  against  developer 
Julius  Aluisi  and  Fresno  City  Council- 


The  Colombia  government  formally 
lifted  an  order  July  1 2  that  would  have  shut 
down  United  Press  International  opera¬ 
tions  in  that  country. 

Reason  for  the  expulsion  order  was  an 
erroneous  report  sent  by  UPI  July  3 
about  the  supposed  assassination  of 
President  Alfonso  Lopez  Michelsen. 

The  report  was  transmitted  inadver¬ 
tently  from  UPFs  Bogota  office  by  a 
prospective  employe  who  was  practicing 


School  board  sued 
by  Ind.  newspaper 

The  Marion  (Ind.)  Clironicle-Trihnne 
and  reporter  Philip  L.  Witherow  filed  a 
lawsuit  (June  23)  against  the  Marion 
school  board  for  hiring  a  new  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  an  unannounced 
executive  session  of  board  of  school 
trustees. 

The  appointment  of  the  new  super¬ 
intendent  was  made  public  by  the  school 
board  June  16.  four  days  after  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  employ  him.  the  newspaper  said. 

In  the  lawsuit,  the  court  is  asked  to 
void  all  decisions,  including  the  hiring  of 
the  superintendent — made  at  the  closed 
session;  order  the  board  to  make  public 
all  actions  at  the  June  12  meeting,  and  all 
other  closed  meetings:  issue  a  permanent 
injunction  preventing  the  board  from 
conducting  public  business  in  any  future, 
closed  executive  session;  and  order  the 
board  to  set  up  a  procedure  to  notify  the 
Chronicle-Tribune  and  Witherow  of  all 
board  of  trustee  meetings,  and  to  admit 
them  to  the  meetings. 


man  Marc  Stefano. 

The  newsmen  claimed  immunity  under 
the  California  Shield  Law  which  protects 
news  sources,  but  Peckinpah,  now  re¬ 
tired,  said  the  transcripts  had  been  illeg¬ 
ally  obtained  and  the  newsmen  must 
answer  how  they  obtained  the  material. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Hollis  Best,  who 
will  now  hear  the  case,  said  he  would 
await  official  notification  from  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  then  order  a  hearing 
for  the  newsmen. 

He  said  they  again  would  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  disclose  how  they  obtained 
the  grand  jury  transcripts  and.  if  they 
refused,  he  would  “act  accordingly.” 

Best  said  there  was  a  question  involv¬ 
ing  whether  a  jail  term  designed  to 
coerce  a  person  to  disclose  information 
becomes  punitive  rather  than  coercive. 


on  a  teleprinter  machine.  UPI  im¬ 
mediately  dismissed  the  prospective 
employe  and  expressed  its  regrets  for  the 
mistake. 

The  government  decision  to  revoke 
UPFs  license  was  broadcast  over  the 
state-owned  national  radio.  UPI  has  five 
days  to  appeal  the  decision  following 
formal  notification. 

The  Lopez  Michelsen  government  said 
the  “tendentious”  news  item  “seriously 
attacks  the  public  order  and  the  good 
name  of  Colombia  abroad.” 

Pieter  Van  Bennekom.  UPI  news 
manager  for  Colombia,  and  the  UPI  day 
editor  in  Bogota,  Fabio  Castro,  were 
summoned  to  police  headquarters  July  3 
to  explain  the  incident.  Both  were  told 
not  to  change  address,  not  to  leave 
Bogota  and  to  report  to  police  headquar¬ 
ters  every  three  days  starting  July  5. 

Van  Bennekom  is  a  Dutch  national  and 
Castro  a  Colombian. 

The  prospective  UPI  employe  is  a 
Chilean. 

Coincidentally,  the  Colombian  gov¬ 
ernment  also  revoked  the  journalist  cre¬ 
dentials  of  Guillermo  Tribin,  a  Colom¬ 
bian  national  who  is  manager  of  the 
Spanish  news  agency  EFE  in  Colombia. 

According  to  the  government,  the 
Spanish  news  agency  sent  a  dispatch  say¬ 
ing  Lopez  Michelsen  had  been  assassi¬ 
nated,  “it  was  informed  officially.” 

An  editorial  published  July  5  by  the 
Bogota  newspaper  El  Tiempo  deplored 
the  mistake  but  suggested  that  the  presi¬ 
dential  order  was  too  harsh.  It  said  the 
error  could  have  caused  “very  lamenta¬ 
ble  traumas,  which  were  fortunately  not 
caused  thanks  to  the  quick  rectification 
of  the  erroneous  information.” 


Lisa  T.  Nielsen  joined  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  department  as  research  man¬ 
ager  for  Gannett  Rochester  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  New  York.  She 
formerly  was  marketing  research 
manager  for  the  Miami  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  for  two  years.  While 
at  the  Herald,  her  responsibilities  in¬ 
cluded  product  research  for  the 
Spanish  language  edition  El  Miami 
Herald. 

Appeals  court 
lifts  gag  order 

The  pre-trial  gag  order  imposed  June 
17  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  John  H. 
Pratt  in  the  criminal  case  of  Maryland 
Governor  Marvin  Mandel  and  five  co¬ 
defendants  (July  2)  was  ordered  lifted  by 
the  Fourth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

The  order,  which  had  been  protested 
by  many  news  organizations,  was  stayed 
by  a  3-0  decision  “pending  further  con¬ 
sideration.”  Under  Pratt’s  order,  all 
pre-trial  proceedings  in  the  case  involv¬ 
ing  mail  fraud  and  racketeering  charges 
against  Mandel  and  five  associates  would 
have  been  kept  secret  till  the  September 
8  trial.  Pratt  sealed  the  Mandel  file  “to 
avoid  any  unnecessary  publicity”  with¬ 
out  any  request  from  either  the  defense 
or  the  prosecution. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  order 
gave  both  sides  until  July  12  to  file  briefs. 

During  the  two  weeks  the  gag  order 
was  in  effect.  Judge  Pratt  has  held  a 
closed  session  in  his  chambers  in  which 
some  pre-trial  motions  were  argued  and 
decided.  The  July  2  ruling  does  not  un¬ 
seal  transcripts  on  this  session,  nor  does 
it  prevent  him  from  holding  such  ses¬ 
sions  in  future.  It  does,  however,  lift  the 
secrecy  surrounding  any  documents  filed 
in  the  court  records  concerning  the  pre¬ 
trial  motions. 

While  the  gag  order  was  in  force, 
documents  filed  reflected  the  govern¬ 
ment's  position  on  defense  motions  to 
quash  subpoenas  of  state  police  records 
and  transactions  by  Mandel,  renewal  of  a 
motion  by  co-defendant  Ernest  Cory  to 
separate  his  trial  from  the  others  and  the 
prosecution's  reply  to  that  request. 


Colombia  restores  UPl’s  license 
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Syndicates 

Lurie  moves  to  King 

Editorial  cartoonist  Ranan  Lurie  will 
be  syndicated  by  King  Features  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  beginning  Au¬ 
gust  2. 

Subscribers  will  receive  four  to  six 
cartoons  each  week,  one  “Mr.  Politi¬ 
cian,”  and  the  others,  “Lurie’s  Opin¬ 
ion.”  In  addition,  there  will  be  two  new 
caricatures  of  personalities  in  the  news. 
All  new  clients  receive  a  portfolio  of  250 
Lurie  caricatures  for  use  as  spot  illustra¬ 
tions.  Lurie  has  been  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

His  editorial  cartoons  have  won  him 
such  honors  as  the  Headliner’s  Award, 
two  Front  Page  Awards  from  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York,  honors  from 
the  Montreal  Salon  of  Cartoons  and  the 
American  Publication  Designers’  Award. 
His  cartoons  are  featured  in  more  than  a 
dozen  current  books  on  political  science 
and  contemporary  history,  and  his  own 
two  recent  books  are  the  best  selling 
political  cartoon  books  published  in  the 
United  States. 

*  *  s(c 

“Soap  Opera  Scene,”  a  new  once-a- 
week  column  by  Steven  Scheuer,  will  be 


Advisory  board  formed 
by  UPl  broadcasters 

President  Arch  L.  Madsen  of  Bon¬ 
neville  International  Corp.  of  Salt  Lake 
City  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
first  United  Press  International  Broad¬ 
cast  Advisory  Board. 

Madsen,  who  heads  one  of  the  largest 
independent  group  broadcast  operations 
in  the  United  States,  was  chosen  by  a 
special  steering  committee  of  broadcast¬ 
ers  from  across  the  country. 

The  committee  met  in  New  York  City, 
June  29-30,  and  agreed  to  serve  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  charter  board.  Madsen 
said  the  basic  mission  will  be  to  assist 
and  advise  UPl  on  ways  it  can  best  carry 
out  its  goals  and  purposes  for  the  benefit 
of  broadcasters  and  the  general  public. 

Other  board  members  are  Norman 
Knight,  president  of  Knight  Quality  Sta¬ 
tions,  Boston,  Mass.;  A1  Schottelkotte, 
vicepresident  for  news  at  Scripps- 
Howard  Broadcasting  Co.  and  news  di¬ 
rector  of  WCPO-TV,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Robert  Scott,  news  director,  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WFAA,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Frank 
McLaurin,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  Radio  Station  KSRO,  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.;  George  C.  Hyde,  Jr.,  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  planning  and  development, 
Susquehanna  Broadcasting  Co.,  York, 
Pa.;  Joseph  L.  Floyd,  president  of  Mid¬ 
continent  Broadcasting  Co.,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.D.;  Milton  D.  Friedland,  vicepresident 
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syndicated  by  King  Features  starting 
August  7.  Scheuer,  whose  daily  “TV 
Key”  features  appears  in  more  than  150 
newspapers,  will  cover  the  television  se¬ 
rials  which  now  are  watched  by  more 
than  20  million  persons. 

The  column  will  provide  viewers  with 
advance  tips  on  plot  developments  for 
major  shows,  behind-the-scene  glimpses 
of  people  who  make  the  programs,  and 
gossip  about  the  soap  stars. 

Scheuer  is  the  author  of  several  books, 
among  them,  “Movies  on  TV.”  He  fre¬ 
quently  lectures  on  television  and  motion 
pictures  and  is  host  of  the  syndicated 
television  program,  “All  About  TV.” 

*  * 

The  Spotlite  Service  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  has  bought  serial  rights  to 
“Me  and  Ralph,”  a  biography  of  con¬ 
sumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  by  David 
Sanford.  Sanford  is  managing  editor  of 
The  New  Republic  and  a  longtime  former 
collaborator  with  Nader.  The  series,  in 
five  parts,  is  for  current  release,  and  pre¬ 
sents  Sanford’s  own  view  of  Nader’s 
work  methods,  personality  and  lifestyle. 


and  general  manager  of  WICS-TV, 
Springfield,  111.,  and  Bill  Scott,  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  news  at  Westinghouse  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  and  general  manager  of 
Radio  Station  WINS,  New  York  City. 

Three  additional  members — for  a  total 
of  12 — will  be  selected  by  the  board  la¬ 
ter. 

• 

Production  raised 
at  Southiand  miii 

Newsprint  production  is  better  than 
ever  at  Southland  Paper’s  Lufkin  mill 
with  the  successful  startup  of  a  new 
151,000-ton-a-year  newsprint  machine, 
the  company  said. 

The  new  installation,  which  replaced 
the  mill’s  28-year-old  No.  2  machine,  will 
immediately  add  40,000  tons  of  annual 
production  and  eventually  77,000  tons  a 
year  when  pulping  facilities  that  support 
the  machine  are  expanded.  The  old  No.  2 
machine  had  an  annual  capacity  of  about 
74,000  tons. 

The  new  machine  will  bring  South¬ 
land’s  total  capacity  to  826,000  tons  an¬ 
nually. 

Donrey  adds  daily 

The  Cleburne  (Tex.)  Times  Review, 
evening  and  Sunday,  became  a  Donrey 
Newspapers  company  on  July  1. 
Cleburne  is  about  40  miles  southeast  of 
Fort  Worth. 
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STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

are  front-page  news  again, 
and  no  one  writes  about 
them  with  such  expertise 
and  sound  advice  as 
DON  G.  CAMPBELL. 

A  blue-chip  columnist  who 
is  followed  by  millions  of 
money-conscious  readers. 
(His  DAILY  INVESTOR  is 
six  times  a  week  and 
MUTUAL  FUNDS  is  once  a 
week.) 

Scannable  (any  font) 
Camera-ready 
Electronic  feed 

United  Feature 
Syndicate 

220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N  Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 


THIS  MAN 
SAVES  MONEY 


...FOR  YOU  AND 
YOUR  READERS 

SIDNEY  MARGOLIUS  tells  how 
to  buy  the  best  for  less  —  whether 
breakfast  cereals  or  sewing 
machines,  kitchen  appliances  or 
automobile  tires.  You  and  your 
readers  will  profit  from  SIDNEY 
MARGOLIUS’  column  FOR 
THE  CONSUMER. 

Twice  a  week 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York.  N.V.  10017 
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Trust  continues  Times 
control  by  Sulzbergers 


The  four  children  of  Mrs.  Iphigene 
Ochs  Sulzberger  and  the  late  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  and  a  majority  of  the 
grandchildren,  have  executed  an  Agree¬ 
ment  and  Indenture  of  Trust  which  will 
perpetuate  control  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company  with  the  Sulzberger 
family  for  at  least  the  next  99  years. 

The  New  York  Times  Company  has 
two  classes  of  voting  stock;  Class  A 
Common  Stock,  the  ‘‘public"  stock 
which  is  traded  on  the  American  Stock 
Exchange,  and  Class  B  Common.  The 
Class  A  has  limited  voting  rights  and 
stockholders  are  entitled  to  elect  30^T  of 
the  Board,  and  to  vote  on  major  acquisi¬ 
tions.  the  reservation  of  stock  for  stock 
options,  and  the  ratification  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  independent  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants  as  auditors.  Otherwise,  all  vot¬ 
ing  rights  are  vested  solely  in  the  Class  B 
stockholders. 

Iphigene  Ochs  Sulzberger,  her  son  Ar¬ 
thur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  and  George  D. 
Woods  are  trustees  of  the  residuary  trust 
created  under  the  will  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
(the  ‘‘Ochs  Trust"),  owner  of  record  of 


Convention  jottings 

(Continued  from  page  14} 


Kimberly  Mills,  23-year-old  reporter 
for  \\\t  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  and 
Daily  Mail,  had  only  praise  for  the  taxi 
driver  who  returned  the  camera  equip¬ 
ment  she  left  in  his  cab  in  the  confusion 
of  her  arrival  in  New  York  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention. 

Mills  said  she  took  a  cab  from  La 
Guardia  Airport  to  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  for  a  press  briefing  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  When  she  realized  that  she  had  left 
the  cab  without  the  equipment,  she 
flagged  down  several  other  taxis  that 
turned  out  to  be  the  wrong  ones. 

She  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  recover¬ 
ing  the  $600  worth  of  camera  equipment 
when  four  hours  later  the  driver  sought 
her  out  at  a  press  briefing  at  the  Statler 
Hilton  to  return  the  equipment  that  she 
left  behind. 

*  *  * 

A  veteran  broadcast  newsman,  Vince 
Clephas,  was  named  to  head  press  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  it  was  announced  during  the  par¬ 
ty's  Presidential  Convention  this  week. 

Clephas,  38.  served  as  executive  pro¬ 
ducer  of  closed  circuit  tv  at  the  1972 
Democratic  Convention,  as  a  media  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  briefly  as  press  secretary 
to  former  Democratic  chairman  Jean 
Westwood. 


3.860,900  shares  of  Class  A  common  and 
570,680  shares  of  Class  B.  Common.  The 
shares  represent  37.13%  of  the  Class  A 
and  71.05%  of  the  Class  B. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sulzberger, 
the  Ochs  Trust  would  terminate  and  the 
shares  of  Class  A  and  Class  B  will  be 
distributed  per  stirpes  to  the  descendants 
of  Mrs.  Sulzberger  then  surviving;  Ma¬ 
rian  S.  Heiskell  of  New  York;  Ruth  S. 
Holmberg  of  Chattanooga;  Judith  S. 
Levinson  of  New  York:  and  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  chairman  and  president  of 
the  Times. 

They  and  a  majority  of  the  grand¬ 
children  have  recently  agreed  that  upon 
termination  of  the  Ochs  Trust  the  Class 
B  Common  Stock  will  be  transferred  to 
certain  irrevocable  trusts  which  will  last 
for  as  long  as  any  of  Mrs.  Sulzberger's 
children  who  are  alive  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  plus  21  years. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  this 
means  that  control  of  the  Times  Com¬ 
pany  will  rest  with  the  Sulzberger  family 
for  the  next  99  years  plus,  E&P  is  ad¬ 
vised. 


A  group  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
reporters  volunteered  their  services  to 
put  together  two  issues  of  the  Jimmy 
Carter  Convention  News  at  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  this  week. 

Working  in  their  spare  time  under  Rex 
Granum,  Carter's  associate  press  secre¬ 
tary,  they  published  one  issue  dated 
Sunday,  July  1 1,  a  ‘‘welcome”  issue  with 
stories  on  Carter  and  his  family  and  on 
New  York  City,  and  a  second,  dated  Fri¬ 
day.  July  17.  a  "memento”  issue  which 
included  information  on  the  Presidential 
and  Vice-Presidential  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates. 

Each  IWi  by  1414"  tabloid  8-page 
paper  had  a  20.000  press  run,  and  was 
distributed  at  the  delegates'  hotels  and 
on  the  street. 

The  Jimmy  Carter  Campaign  Commit¬ 
tee  provided  funding  for  the  publication. 

^ 

Nelson  Poynter.  publisher  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  joined  his  staff 
of  eight  in  New  York  for  the  1976  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention,  bringing  with  him 
some  copies  of  the  Sunday  (July  1 1 )  issue 
of  the  Times,  in  which  he  wrote  a  by- 
lined  story  headlined  ‘‘1924 — plus  52." 
He  reminisced;  "On  June  22,  1924.  I  ar¬ 
rived  (in  New  York)  as  a  young  reporter 
for  the  Indianapolis  Star  to  help  cover 
the  last  New  York-based  Democratic 
convention,  which  ran  to  103  ballots  and 
almost  broke  up  the  party.  .  .  .  With 
individual  reception  committees  and 


7  pressmen 
at  Wash.  Post 
are  indicted 

A  federal  grand  jury  in  U.S.  District 
Court  this  week  indicted  seven  pressmen 
on  charges  of  rioting  and  destroying 
property  in  the  Washington  Post  press¬ 
room  at  the  start  of  a  strike  last  October 
1. 

The  Justice  Department,  which  an¬ 
nounced  the  indictments  on  Wednesday, 
said  the  seven  pressmen,  all  members  of 
Local  6  of  the  Newspaper  and  Graphics 
Communications  Union,  were  alleged  to 
have  “willfully  engaged  in  a  riot"  and 
"maliciously  caused  and  attempted  to 
cause  injury  and  damage  to  portions  of 
the  pressroom  and  machinery." 

The  seven  pressmen  are:  Eugene  E. 
O'Sullivan,  Vienna,  Va.;  Cecil  E.  Rust, 
Arlington.  Va.;  Gil  W.  Fowler. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Lawrence  H.  Boyd, 
Hyattsville,  MD.;  Fred  F.  Tweedlie, 
Sterling.  Va.;  Michael  Tenorio,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.;  and  Walter  J.  Stahli.  Burke, 
Va. 

O'Sullivan  and  Rust  were  charged 
with  “inciting  a  riot."  the  same  two,  plus 
Tweedlie,  Stahli  and  Tenorio  were 
charged  with  stealing  mechanical  devices 
that  are  part  of  the  press  equipment. 
O'Sullivan,  Rust,  Fowler  and  Boyd  were 
charged  with  assault  on  James  H.  Hover, 
who  had  tried  to  stop  the  pressroom  vio¬ 
lence. 

The  federal  grand  jury  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  investigation  since  the  strike 
began  in  the  early  hours  of  October  1  and 
has  heard  from  1 15  witnesses.  The  press¬ 
room  damage  was  reported  by  Post  offi¬ 
cials  to  have  cost  $300,000  to  repair. 
Though  the  strike  has  never  been  settled. 
The  Post  has  continued  to  publish  with 
a  makeshift  press  crew. 


hospitality  in  abundance,  the  city  tried  to 
put  a  pleasant  face  on  the  upcoming 
events.  But  the  delegates  had  huge  bun¬ 
dles  of  prejudices  in  their  luggage. 
Strongly  held  biases  over  prohibition, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  anti-Catholicism,  city 
vs.  rural  communities  and  deep  ethnic 
hatreds  .  .  . 

"It  was  hot  and  humid  ...  I  stayed 
at  the  Indiana  headquarters  only  one 
night.  My  expense  account  was  not  fat. 
The  YMCA  was  nearby  and  within  my 
purse.  ...  1  had  never  been  to  New 
York  City  before  and  was  dazzled." 

*  *  * 

Thievery  stories  went  around.  What 
reporters  wondered  was  how  someone 
walked  off  with  3  IBM  Selectric  type¬ 
writers  from  the  Washington  Post  work 
area.  Having  no  way  to  lock  work  spacer 
was  a  big  gripe. 
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Martyrs  to  the  Press — Fifth  installment 

Donald  R.  Mellett 


By  Harvey  Saalberg 

The  last  martyr  to  the  printed  press 
prior  to  the  1976  death  of  Don  Bolles  of 
the  Phoenix, Republic,  was  slain 
50  years  ago.  Donald  Ring  Mellett,  editor 
of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  was 
shot  to  death  during  the  first  hour  of  July 
16,  1926,  outside  his  garage.  The  bullet 
that  entered  his  head  ended  his  six- 
month  war  against  corruption  in  Canton. 

Mellett  started  smelling  printer's  ink 
early  in  life.  He  was  born  into  a  news¬ 
paper  family  on  September  26,  1891  in 
Ellwood,  Ind.,  the  youngest  of  seven 
sons. 

Upon  earning  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Indiana  University,  Mellett  married  and 
began  his  career  on  the  Indianapolis 
News.  He  then  worked  for  a  prohibition 
paper,  the  National  Enquirer;  the  Col¬ 
umbus  (Ind.)  Ledper  and  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Press.  In  January  of  1925  Mellett 
came  to  the  Canton  Daily  News  as  its 
business  manager  and  before  the  year 
was  out  became  resident  publisher.  The 
News  at  this  time  was  a  penny  paper, 
owned  by  the  unsuccessful  1920  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  candidate,  James  M. 
Cox. 

The  News’  competitor  was  the  Re¬ 
pository,  a  Republican  paper  enjoying 
half  again  as  much  circulation  as  the 
News. 

Mellett  was  appalled  by  Canton's  inef¬ 
ficient  police  department  and  its  rather 
obvious  collusion  with  criminals.  On 
January  2,  1926  the  News,  pointing  to 
“bootlegging,  gambling  and  prostitution 
operations  in  the  city,”  extended  its  New 
Year's  greeting  to  police  Chief  Saranus 
A.  Lengel:  "Get  busy  or  get  out.” 
Shortly  thereafter.  Mayor  Stanford  M. 
Swarts  suspended  the  chief. 

The  News'  circulation  rose.  Mellett 
had  found  the  magic  formula:  By  trying 
to  improve  Canton's  civic  life,  he  could 
improve  his  paper’s  economic  situation. 
The  fringe  detriments  would  soon  be¬ 
come  apparent:  threats  against  his  per¬ 
son  were  delivered  in  person  and  by 
phone. 

Undaunted.  Mellett  continued  his 
crusade  to  clean  up  Canton.  He  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  sending  E.  E.  Curtis,  a 
former  safety  director  of  Canton,  to  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary.  For  giving  false  tes¬ 
timony  in  the  grand  jury  hearing  that  had 
led  to  Curtis'  arrest,  two  underworld 
figures — Harry  Turner  and  Harry 
Borekitas — were  convicted  of  perjury. 

Mellett  pointed  out  inadequacies  in  the 
city's  board  of  education.  Although  Can¬ 
ton  had  been  electing  Republicans,  the 
News  supported  a  Democratic  mayoral 


candidate,  who  was  elected.  Next  the 
News  attacked  the  board  of  Canton’s 
Aultman  Hospital  for  appointing  an  “in¬ 
competent  surgical  chief,”  whom  the 
paper  called  a  crony  of  “Jumbo  Crow¬ 
ley,”  said  to  be  the  rackets  king  of  Can¬ 
ton  at  the  time. 

Needless  to  say,  Mellett  made  many 
enemies.  But  with  each  expose,  the 
News’  circulation  figure  grew.  At  the 
end  of  1925  it  stood  at  25,950,  about 
10,000  behind  the  Repository.  By  the 
middle  of  1926,  about  a  month  before 
Mellett  was  killed,  the  difference  was 
only  5,000  copies. 

What  finally  led  to  Mellett’s  death,  it 
appears,  was  not  a  published  expose  but 
rather  one  Mellett  planned  to  print  next. 
In  the  early  1920s,  Paul  Kitzig,  a  Canton 
underworld  figure  who  was  about  to 
“sing”  to  authorities,  had  been  found 
drowned  in  an  Ohio  lake.  Mellett  had 
somehow  learned  the  name  of  Kitzig’s 
probable  murderer  and  told  associates 
that  he  planned  to  do  a  story  on  Kitzig. 

It  is  very  likely  that  Ben  Rudner,  a 
Massillon  bootlegger  running  an  auto  ac¬ 
cessory  store  as  a  front,  was  the  man 
Mellett  believed  to  be  Kitzig's  murderer. 

Testimony  given  following  Mellett's 
murder  shows  that  Rudner  just  before 
Mellett's  death,  introduced  Patrick 
Eugene  McDermott  and  Steve  Kascholk, 
two  out-of-town  hoodlums  looking  for 
“work,”  to  Louis  Mazer  another  boot¬ 
legger,  who.  in  turn,  told  Detective 
Floyd  Streitenberger  that  he  knew  of 
some  people  “who  would  probably  give 
a  fellow  a  beating  for  money.” 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  Rudner  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  police  department’s  hostil¬ 
ity  toward  Mellett  to  rid  himself  of  the 
editor  who  was  about  to  expose  him. 
When  Kascholk  learned  that  Mellett  was 
to  be  killed  rather  than  beaten  up,  he 
disappeared.  It  seems  to  have  fallen  to 
Streitenberger  and  McDermott  to  kill 
Mellett. 

As  the  editor  put  his  car  in  the  garage 
in  the  early  hours  of  July  16,  1926,  a 
number  of  bullets  were  fired  from  the 
dark.  One  .38  calibre  bullet  struck  his 
head  above  the  left  ear,  killing  him  in¬ 
stantly.  Another  bullet  entered  the 
kitchen,  passing  through  his  wife's  hair. 

The  initial  investigation  of  the  murder 
was  purposely  bungled  by  the  Canton 
police.  An  excellent  out-of-town  detec¬ 
tive,  Ora  Slater,  and  a  sizable  reward 
made  possible  the  collection  of  enough 
evidence  to  convict  McDermott  and 
Streitenberger  of  first-degree  and  Rudner 
of  second-degree  murder  charges.  All  re¬ 
ceived  life  sentences,  but  the  trial  never 
brought  out  who  actually  fired  the  shot 


that  killed  Mellett.  Police  Chief  Lengel 
was  also  sentenced  to  life,  was  retried 
after  a  change  of  venue  and  acquitted  but 
died  shortly  thereafter.  Mazer  was  con¬ 
victed  of  manslaughter. 

For  the  underworld,  corrupt-govern¬ 
ment  and  police  exposes  printed  during 
Mellett's  tenure,  the  Canton  Daily  News 
was  awarded  the  1927  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
public  service.  In  1930  the  News  was 
bought  by  its  competitor,  the  Canton 
Repository. 

In  the  course  of  ceremonies  held  in 
April  of  this  year,  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  hon¬ 
ored  Mellett  by  installing  a  national  his¬ 
toric  site  plaque  commemorating  his 
martyrdom  on  the  wall  of  the  Stark 
County  Historical  Society’s  garden  in 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Suit  seeks  standards 
for  press  credentials 

A  written  set  of  standards  to  govern 
issuance  or  denial  of  White  House  press 
credentials  (July  7)  was  ordered  by  Chief 
Judge  William  B.  Jones  of  the  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Washington. 

The  action  grew  out  of  suits  filed  by 
two  journalists  denied  press  cards  by  the 
Secret  Service  for  reasons  of  security 
several  years  ago.  The  newsmen  charged 
their  First  Amendment  rights  had  been 
violated. 

The  journalists  are  Thomas  Forcade 
and  Robert  Sherrill.  The  former  had  been 
known  to  have  hurled  a  glass  of  water 
during  an  underground  press  convention. 
Sherrill  purportedly  had  once  struck  a 
press  secretary  of  the  Governor  of 
Florida. 

Judge  Jones  told  the  Secret  Service  it 
must  reconsider  the  two  requests  for 
credentials  and  provide  a  written  deci¬ 
sion  if  the  credentials  are  denied.  At  the 
same  time,  he  ordered  the  Secret  Service 
to  put  in  writing  the  governing  standards. 

• 

6-and-9  formats 
adopted  by  papers 

Three  New  England  newspapers  will 
undergo  format  changes. 

The  Boston  Globe,  New  Haven  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Journal-Courier  will  adopt  a  six 
columns  per  page  format  for  their  edito¬ 
rial  content,  and  nine  columns  per  page 
format  for  display  advertising. 

The  Globe  will  change  its  formats  on 
March  1.  The  New  Haven  papers  will 
switch  on  August  2  and  3. 

The  Hartford  Times,  also  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Register  Publishing  Co., 
will  convert  to  the  new  format  for  news 
columns  only  on  its  section  covers  begin¬ 
ning  August  2.  A  spokesman  for  the 
Times  said  a  complete  6x9  format  is 
under  study  and  anticipated  in  the  future. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


DIVORCE  IS  NOT  A  DIRTY  VYORD!  Last 
year,  over  two  million  Americans  entered 
the  single  state  again.  Are  you  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  problems  and  in¬ 
terests  of  this  group?  "What  Now?  A  lov¬ 
ing,  supportive  column  for  those  back  in 
the  single  state  or  considering  a  return” 
may  be  the  answer.  Why  not  try  the  col¬ 
umn  on  a  trial  basis?  6  sample  columns 
are  ready  for  your  consideration.  Box 
1202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITIZENS  BAND  RADIO 

CB  PUBLISHER  Michael  McCormack 
writes  weekly  column  on  the  nation's 
fastest-growing  activity.  Get  this  au¬ 
thoritative  look  at  CB  Radio.  Contact 
John  Moon,  sales  manager,  Copley  News 
Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
92112.  Phone  (714)  299-3131. 


COMIC  STRIPS 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES  a  new  comic  strip 
based  on  the  stories  of  A.  Conah  Doyle. 
Already  over  a  million  readers.  For  rates 
and  samples  call  Sherlock  Holmes  (213) 
467-2328  or  write  Adventure  Feature 
Syndicate,  6051  Scenic  Ave.,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.  90068. 


HUMOR 


Zippy,  zesty  wit-on-wry  column.  Erma 
B.  notwithstanding,  there  must  be  more 
to  life  than  stretch  marks  and  vengeful 
washer-dryers.  WRY  ME®  (300-400 
words)  is  audaciously  inexpensive.  Im¬ 
proves  circulation  when  taken  weekly. 
Free  samples. 

Tom  Stryce 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle,  #203 
Culver  City,  Ca.  90230 


_ MEDICAL _ 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


PRETEEN  FEATURES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MAGAZINES  /PERIODICALS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

KEEP  IN  TOUCH  with  America's  opinion-  j 
makers  and  take  out  an  annual  $10  sub-  i 
scription  to  The  Masthead,  the  quarterly  1 
journal  of  the  National  (Conference  of  | 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 

136  E.  hlonolulu 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

format.  Write  NCEW,  1725  N  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 

Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa- 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

pers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 

1  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  partner¬ 
ship.  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 

I  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 

call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 

Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligatiohs,  of 
course. 

or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

I  P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 

Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

!  - - - - 

••ADVENTURES  IN  FUN"— Hobbies, 
projects  for  pre-teen  readers.  FULL  tab¬ 
loid  size  page.  Low  priced.  Flayer  Assoc., 
Box  431,  Ridgefield,  N.J.  07657. 


oynuicdie,  ouoi  occiin,  nvc.,  nuiiy-  _ 

wood,  Calif.  90068.  _ RELIGION _ 


CHROME  I  religious  DIMENSIONS— Weekly  col- 

Inept  crime  fighter  awaits  next  assign-  j  ^mn  providing  answers  to  faith  ques- 
ment.  Box  1300,  Editor  &  Publisher,  tions  and  a  forum  for  exchange  of  religi¬ 

ous  outlooks.  Professional  journalist 

-  edits  answers  by  a  team  of  ministers  and 

cf\iTf\otAi  r^AOTr\r\iuQ  priests.  Religious  Dimensions,  104  N. 

tUllORIAL  CARWONb  Sutphin  St.,  Middletown.  Ohio  45042. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 

POLITICAL  CARTOONS,  5  per  week  plus 
newsmakers,  nationally  known  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Samples!  Box  747,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ETHNIC  FEATURES 

TWO  INTERNATIONAL  syndicated 
panels.  Both  general  appeal — "Those 
Browns”  and  the  "All  Star  Celebrity 
World."  Free  Samples.  Minority  Feature 
Syndicate  Inc.,  Box  421,  Farrell,  Pa. 
16121, 


_ TELEVISION _ 

BOARD  THE  SOAP  OPERA 
BAND  WAGON— 20  MILLION  FANS 
Can't  be  wrong!  Triple  feature  weekly 
synopsis  all  14  network  soaps  plus 
"MARY  HARTMAN.  MARY  HARTMAN." 
Interviews,  gossip,  questions  and  an¬ 
swers.  Buy  package  or  individually. 
Writer-editor  has  extensive  print  and 
television  exposure  in  field.  Free  sam¬ 
ples.  Box  1252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1 

ENTERTAINMENT 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

1 

HOW  CAN  YOUR  PAPER  offer  enter¬ 
tainment  coverage  that  is  current  and 
captivating  when  you're  (here  and  we  re 
here — in  the  show  biz  capitol  of  the 
world.  Two  well  known  Hollywood  writers 
who  have  written  for  everything  from 
Rona  Barrett  to  Cash  Box  now  offer 
weekly  syndicated  column  and  exclu-  | 
sive  interviews  on  film/TV/music  per-  | 
sonalities.  They’re  here  too  and  we're  ' 
in  touch  with  them  everyday.  Send  for  1 

JOURNEY  TO  THE  STARS.  After  18 
years  of  continued  popularity  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  ready  to  expand.  The 
romance  of  space,  entertaining,  infor¬ 
mative,  easy  to  read.  700  words,  $7.00. 
Free  samples.  James  P.  Grazioso,  208 
63rd  St.,  West  New  York.  N.J.  07093. 

A  NOVEL  IDEA.  Reader  participation 
book  pre-vue  column.  Low  price.  Inquire 
Box  1265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

our  sample  package:  Baron  &  Bradley, 
418  N.  Maple  Dr.,  Suite  F,  Beverly  Hills. 
Calif.  90210. 

TAP  THE  UNDER-35  MARKET.  Syndi¬ 
cate  forming  to  furnish  weekly  tabloid 
package  of  news,  entertainment,  arts. 

GENERAL  INTEREST 

slippage  and  gain  'interest.  Can  be  tai¬ 
lored  to  local  ad  base  and  events.  Form- 

AWARD-WINNING  COLUMNS  of  univer¬ 
sal  interest  on  all  topics.  Box  1334, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ing  client  list  foi;.  exclusive  areas  now. 
This  is  what  your  paper  needs  now  to 
hold  your  younger  readers.  Send  in¬ 
quiries  to  Box  1276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HORSES 

NUTRITION  AND  YOUR  HEALTH  by 
Robert  E.  Taylor  will  command  a  loyal 

HORSE  SENSE  AND  PONY  WISE.  A 
unique,  informative,  readership  build- 

following.  Special  offer:  $10  per  column 
on  six  months  basis.  TTL  Syndicate,  695 
Summer,  Stamford,  Conn.  06901. 

prople,  and  happenings  in  the  horse 
world.  Exclusive  one  paper  in  a  com¬ 
munity  service  backed  up  with  a  no- 
risk  money-back  guarantee.  For  details 
write  Box  1345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUR  WORLD  column  builds  general  in¬ 
terest  readership  by  colorful  reports  on 
international  events,  places,  people. 
VANCE  FEATURES,  207  Gold  St..  Park 
Forest,  III.  60466. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  i 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O,  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

FT'S  NOT  THE  (X)WN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


BUYERS  AVAILABLE 

Many  financially  responsible  investors 
listed  in  our  files  are  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  good  solid  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  List  with  us  now  if  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  sale  or  merger. 

Don  Malcolm 

13601  Preston  Road,  Suite  417 
Dallas.  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334  (214)  324-4231 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

3  WEEKLIES  in  Southwest  Ohio,  one  in 
county  seat.  Published  continuously  60, 
25  and  25  years.  Circulation  3200,  4600 
and  6200.  $125,000;  $140,000; 

$155,000.  Box  1244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOUR  COLORADO  WEEKLIES  from  about 
$50,000  to  over  $100,000,  29%  cash 
down  in  each  case.  State  your  cash  first 
letter.  All  in  mountains.  Time  element 
on  two.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  66207. 

SALE  OR  PARTNERSHIP— 4  Eugene,  Ore- 
gon,  weeklies.  Lucrative.  Other  interests. 
Write  BLS  Publishing,  2044  N.W.  Petty- 
grove,  Portland,  Oreg.  97209. 


MEMORANDUM 

TO:  All  Feature  Writers  and  Artists 
FROM:  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

RE:  JOINING  THE  SYNDICATE 

If  you’re  involved  in  selling  acolumn,  cartoon,  comic 
strip  or  other  feature  material  to  weekly  or  daily 
newspapers,  that’s  strictly  syndicate  business. 
That’s  why  we  think  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  be 
represented  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Syndicate 
Directory  issue  of  July  31,  1976. 

Your  Features  Available  ad  could  help  you  reach 
99%  of  America’s  editors  and  publishers — in  an 
issue  that  will  be  kept  and  referred  to  throughout 
the  year.  That’s  action!  And  we  want  to  cut  you  in 
on  a  piece  of  it! 

Use  the  order  blank  in  this  issue  to  shoot  your  ad 
off  to  us  today.  Better  yet,  give  us  a  call.  Deadline 
day  is  Tuesday,  July  27  and  you  know  how  slow  the 
mails  are! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  •  (212)  752-7053 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Payable  with  order)  (Remittance  should  accompany 

copy  unless  credit  established) 

4'Weeks  —  SI  35  per  line,  per  issue  4  weeks  —  S2  00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  SI  45  per  line,  per  issue  3  weeks  —  S2  10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  SI  55  per  line,  per  issue  2-weeks  —  S2  20  per  lin*.  per  issue 

I  week  —  SI  65  per  line  t-week  —  S2  30  per  line 

Count  apprommately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  St  00  per  insertion  for  bo>  service  and  count  as  an  eitra  line  on  your  copy. 

Air  mail  service  on  boi  numbers  also  available  at  SI  50  eitra. 

Due  to  change  in  postal  charges,  only  boi  number  responses  going  outside  the 
continental  United  States  will  be  marked  Air  Mail  and  charged  eitra  for  Air  Mail  service. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4  35  per  agate 
line— $60  90  per  column  inch  minimum  space 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Boi  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  tor  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MINORITY  INTEREST  in  $2  million  annual 
gross  California  daily.  Box  1257,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  established  weekly 
offset  newspaper,  print  shop  available  in 
lovely  Central  New  Jersey  town.  $75,000 
average  annual  gross.  Paper  official  publi¬ 
cation  for  5  growing  municipalities.  With  or 
without  real  estate  (including  room  for 
large  apartment).  Box  1301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

2  OHIO  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLIES 

1.  Gross  $98M;  sell  $150M:  circulation 
6600 

2.  Gross  $184M:  sell  $170M;  circulation 
4900 

Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  Mesa,  Ariz.  Summer 
address:  Box  595,  McConnelsville,  Ohio 
43756.  Ph:  (614)  962-4023. 


ZONE  2  SHOPPER  blanketing  econom¬ 
ically  sound  area  with  close  to  50,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Modern  complete  composition 
equipment.  Asking  $300,000  with  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment.  W.  B.  Grimes  & 
Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20045. 

MONEYMAKER!  Trade  publication.  Zone 
3,  gross  $286M  net  $104M;  1  year  ad  con¬ 
tracts  on  $234M.  Price  $250M,  $70M 
down,  balance  10  years.  Box  1322,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WEEKLY  publisher  will  pay  cash  or  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment  for  another  weekly. 
Must  be  doing  between  $125,000  and 
$300,000  annually  in  advertising-circula¬ 
tion  and  be  exclusive  in  its  area.  Give  all 
details.  Box  480.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EX-PUBLISHERS  seek  newspaper,  shop¬ 
per,  or  trade  publication.  Property  must  be 
profitable  and  have  minimum  sales  of 
$250,000  annually.  Location  is  not  Impor¬ 
tant,  but  low  competitive  factor  is.  Box 
1227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  BUY  small  Northern  California  or 
Oregon  daily,  up  to  $500,000  annual 
gross.  Box  1254,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MISSOURI  exclusive  weekly,  $120M 
range,  sought  by  Missourian  who  wants  out 
of  big  city.  Small  town  background,  ample 
qualifications  and  finances.  Box  1272, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


"  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


—  Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Av(.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  24P  AND  48P. 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY. 

BOX  1331,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


MULLER  227  INSERTER, 

GOOD  CONDITION. 

BOX  1336,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

NEWSPAPER  BAGS 

PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N,  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


_ NEWSPRINT _ 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


FOR  SALE— 42  rolls  32"  green  32  lb.  web 
offset  paper.  Take  some  or  all.  Ph:  (515) 
664-1333  or  664-3791,  Bloomfield,  Iowa. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE.  29  inch  and  UVz 
inch.  32  lb.  white  newsprint.  (316)  264- 
4336  or  (316)  265-9555. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS— 4500.  Compuwriter  1—4500. 
Keyboards — 1200.  FHN  Business  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Church  Rd..  Mt,  Laurel,  N.J.  (609) 
235-7614. 


CITY  MAGAZINE,  monthly,  $100,000  gross 
first  year.  Editor/Publisher  wanted  to  in¬ 
vest  and  sit  in  driver’s  seat.  Charleston 
Magazine,  Box  549,  Charleston,  S.C. 
29402. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


ENGRAVING 


ENGRAVING 

3  Master  "48"  etching  machines 
1  Ball  Plate  Processor  II 
1  Royle  Router 
1  Di-Acro  Film  Trimmer 
1  Di-Acro  Shear  #1 
1  Di-Acro  Shear  #4 

Available  August  1.  Contact  Paul  Major, 
The  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
01201.  Tel.  (413)  447-7311. 


SOLD  OUR  PRESS.  80  barrels  of  Webb 
offset  ink  left.  Make  us  an  offer.  (316) 
264-4336  or  <316)  265-9555. 

_ MAILROOM _ 

AUTOMATIC  MIDSTATES  TWISTRAP  wire 
tyer,  completely  reconditioned,  inventory 
of  spare  parts  and  2  skids  of  wire.  Will 
sell  for  $6500.  Call  Floyd  Bundy,  The 
Champaign  (III.)  News  Gazette,  (217)  352- 
5252,  ext.  72. 

ALMOST  NEW  Muller-Martini  Inserting 
Machine,  on  casters,  with  2  Insert  Pockets 
and  automatic  reject.  Best  offer  over 
$20,000.  (516)  582-4343. 

STA-HI  AND  CUTLER  HAMMER 
COUNTER  STACKERS.  GOODCONDITION. 

I  BOX  1329,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL  with  wire  strip¬ 
per,  font  strips  and  width  plugs.  $4500. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation,  (iail  Don  O’Brien, 
(601)  684-2421. 


COMPSTAR  191 — Three  8-K  machines,  2 
late  model  and  1  old  style.  Some  spare 
parts  and  film  strips. 

PHOTON  560 — Two  machines  running, 
with  spares. 

(904)  378-1411 
Ken  Duffield 
Gainesville  Sun 
P.O.  Drawer  A 
Gainesville,  Fla.  32602 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  Suburban  2  units  for  add-on 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 

Goss  Universal  6  units,  1  folder,  22%  cutoff 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units  (2  stacked), 
Colorking  folder 

Color  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite,  45V2" 
cutoff 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

HOE,  7  units,  straightline,  4  plate  wide,  6 
standard  3  station  reels,  two  22%"  cut-off 
folders,  4  nests  of  angle  bars.  Aluminum 
saddles  for  cold  type  magnesium  or  zinc 
plates  added  in  1973.  Related  equipment. 
Available  Aug.  1.  Contact  Paul  Major,  The 
Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201. 
Tel.  (413)  447-7311. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


OfFSET  PPESSES 

Oiss  Subu^tian.  A  Sgrature  units.  2  stan- 
units.  Urban  tft  Fol't*'.  fif'cludes  “lii 
tb'di  ••b  50hb  di’.ves,  two  4  cioation  roti 
s*ards(13iE5i  Cofn&i«te)/ bamted.  po(- 
sn^d.  '^conditioned — line  new 
4  Unrr  /^Q^d  Cotorf'er  'Straight  and  COF 
ecti.  ub  to  45.00C  ber  hour  Includes  V* 
tcder  lOOhp  dri/e 

4  Unit  Color  King  with  Color  King  folder 
Oazette  Americana  17H  /  24'.  2  color  ber- 
fector  with  sheeter 

Cottrell  Model  PB-1  hea-yy  dut/  newspaper 
folder,  with  ba'ipon  nprmer  'taKes  12 
sheets). 

UNIVEPSAl  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO  ,  INC 

436  Pidge  Poad  , 

North  Arlington.  N  J.  07032 
'201)  438-3744 

3  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  V15  units  with  ' 
rofistands  tSOOO  each  or  $12,000  total.  ; 
New  England  Printing  Machinery  IrK.  Call 
collect  '617)  475-3210 


GOSS  COMMUNITV,  3  units,  22V«»36,  SC 
folder,  quarter.  halT  double  parallel  with  | 
cross  perforating.  40HP  motor  and  control-  i 
ler,  new  1970  Bor  1339.  Editor  &  i 
Pubnste' 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


VfILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic  j 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe  P  Oliver,  196 —  1 
14th  St  N  Vf  ,  Atlanta.  Ga  30318.  (404)  ; 
873-3257 


WANTED: 

WOOD  COLORFLEX. 

BOX  264,  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  Goss  Community,  Suburban  or 
Urbanite  Can  use  Hoe  Colorfler  in  place  of 
Urbanite  Changing  over  from  letterpress 
to  offset  Bor  241,  Editor  4  Publisher 

WANTED:  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  249,  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  Goss  Community  oil  bath 
machine  with  SC  folder  Bor  233,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


WANTED:  GOSS  URBANITE 
4  to  8  UNITS  FOR  EXPORT 
BOX  251,  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER 

WANTED:  LATE  STYLE 
COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER 

WANTED:  2  to  4  unit  Web  Offset  Press 
and  folder  in  good  condition.  Also  plate 
burner  and  lift  truck  Bor  1131.  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

GOSS  URBANITE:  3  or  4  units  with  folder. 
Call  Vanguard  Offset  Printers.  Hillside, 
N.J.,  (201)  355-1100,  ask  for  D<kig  Kilian. 

VARISYSTEMS  20(X)  or  cabinet  model 
3208,  with  references  TIMES-GAZETTE, 
Shelbyville,  Tenn,  37160. 

WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY  OR 
KING  PRESS,  4-5  UNITS. 

BOX  1259,  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER. 

WANTED:  Heavy  duty  Cutler-Hammer 
newspaper  wire  conveyor— take  all  quan¬ 
tities  Contact  W.  Evans.  Thompson  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  (312)  299  5544. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


BUILD  AND  HOLD  your  circulation  with 
the  ideas  and  art  you'll  receive  each 
month  Hundreds  of  circulators  use  our 
sales  boosters,  service  and  training  aids, 
management  and  promotion  materials. 
Ask  for  details  and  low  rates.  CIR¬ 
CULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE.  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Bo«  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682  7011 


Help 

Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


INSTRUCTOR  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
—Primary  assignment  will  be  the  teaching 
of  advertising  and  public  relations. 
Minimum  requirements.  Masters  Degree 
plus  professional  experience  fveferencc 
will  be  given  to  those  with  the  PhD  Degree 
and  professional  experience.  Previous 
teaching  experience  a  plus  Rank  and  sal¬ 
ary  dependent  upon  qualifications.  Send 
following  tO:  Dr  Deryl  R  Learning.  Chair¬ 
man.  Dept  of  Journalism.  Marshall  Univer¬ 
sity.  Huntington,  W  Va  25701:  Resume.  3 
letters  of  reference  and  transcript.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline:  July  23.  1976  Marshall 
University  is  an  Affirmative  Action, Equal 
Opportunity  Employer 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING  ORIENTATED  PUBLISHER  • 
WITH  STRONG  SALES  BACKGROUND  for 
saturation  weekly  newspaper  in  New  Lon-  | 
don,  Connecticut.  Unique  opportunity  to 
acquire  substantial  ownership  equity  with-  i 
out  cash  investment  or  change  in  present  ' 
earning  level,  in  association  with  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  publishing  and  distnbu-  i 
tion  organizations  with  annual  sales  of  $40  i 
million.  I 

Full  benefits  and  paid  relocation  expenses.  : 
Opportunities  in  other  areas. 

We  are  looking  for  person  with  top  ability 
who  IS  ultimately  looking  for  six-figure  in-  . 
come.  Resumes  including  earning  history  ' 
required.  Box  1250,  Editor  4  Publisher.  I 


MARKETING,  SALES  AND 
SYSTEMS  OPENINGS 

All  Fee  Paid 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  interna¬ 
tional  executive  management  consultants 
to  the  newspaper  and  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
tries,  IS  currently  representing  industry 
suppliers  with  the  following  position  open¬ 
ings: 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MARKETING— East 
Coast. 

REGIONAL/BRANCH  MANAGERS 
AND  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES— 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington  D.C.,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Charlotte,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTS 
MANAGER— Washington,  D.C. 
NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS  MANAGERS 
— Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  West 
Coast. 

Marketing  and  Sales  candidates  should 
have  sales  experience  in  the  newspaper 
industry  with  an  understanding  of  total 
systems. 

Systems  Manager  candidates  should  have 
experience  in  implementing  newspaper 
systems  with  the  ability  to  communicate 
with  top  management. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  forward  a  re¬ 
sume  to,  or  call, 

John  F.  Connors  Jr. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES 

11  Main  Street 
Southboro,  Mass.  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 


OFFICE/BUSINESS  MANAGER 
60.(X)0,  6-day  PM  needs  experienced,  ma¬ 
ture  individual  for  "shirt  sleeves"  direction 
of  Business  Office.  Candidate  must  have 
top  reputation  in  collections,  budgets, 
cost  control.  Salary  18-30M.  All  benefits. 
Zone  2.  Box  1312,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


FREELANCE  ACQUISITIONS  PERSON 
For  part  time  assignments  to  represent 
well  financed,  growing  group.  Could  use 
services  of  well  known,  retired  publisher  or 
editor.  No  need  to  relocate,  (xive  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  Box  1303,  Editor  4 
Publisher, 


GENERAL 

MANAGER 

At  this  20.00C  circulation  daily,  we  are 
spinning  off  from  the  publisher  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  general  manage'  We  seek  to  fill 
that  slot  with  a  professional  newspaper 
manager — a  specialist'  m  total  news¬ 
paper  operations. 

We  need  an  energetic,  goal-oriented  per¬ 
son  who  can  lead  a  fine,  existing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  this  high-growth  market  We  require 
the  strength,  initiative  and  determination 
to  help  achieve  difficult  objectives  in  every 
department. 

Operational  supervision  of  a  weekly  and 
monthly  trade  paper  will  also  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager's  responsibility. 

This  IS  a  dynamic,  challenging  area — a 
great  place  to  live  and  work.  We  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  one  of  the  finest  small  newspaper 
plants  in  the  South. 

Let's  be  candid.  Only  a  general  manager 
with  clearly  superior  qualifications  will  i 
hope  to  improve  our  total  effectiveness, 
our  fight  for  excellence.  I 

If  you  have  a  proven  newspaper  manage-  : 
ment  track  record  and  want  to  know  more  ; 
about  this  opportunity  for  personal  and 
professional  development,  send  your  re¬ 
sume  in  complete  confidence  to  Lou  Foe-  I 
kele.  Publisher,  The  Times,  P.O.  Box  838,  ! 
Gainesville,  (Ga.  30501.  ' 


FINANCIAL  EXECUTIVE  ! 

An  excellent  Financial  Executive  and  Trea-  i 
surer  for  a  large,  long-established  corpora¬ 
tion  IS  needed .  Vacancy  due  to  an  untimely 
death. 

Must  have  unimpeachable  background 
and  recommendations.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  responsibilities.  Publishing  ex¬ 
perience  desirable  but  not  essential  if  fast 
learner.  Original  application  can  be 
through  third  party  but  should  have  some 
detail  regarding  experience  and  back¬ 
ground.  Box  12&S,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONISTS  to  draw  gag  panels  on  as¬ 
signment.  Must  be  expert.  Box  1295, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  Zone  5  Midwest¬ 
ern  daily  with  18,000  circulation.  Must  be 
strong  in  sales,  service  and  collection.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  advance.  Good  salary,  excel¬ 
lent  bonus  incentive  and  company  paid 
benefits.  Reply  tO; 

Mr.  Ron  Whitenack 
The  Ypsilanti  Press 
P.C).  Box  280 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.  ^197 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Weekly  news¬ 
paper  group  in  Zone  5  requires  aggressive, 
innovative  circulation  manager.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Excellent 
benefits.  Resume  to  ^x  1286,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  4200  daily  in 
Southern  California.  We  are  part  of  a  small, 
growing  group  and  offer  excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity,  good  starting  sal¬ 
ary  and  incentive  plan  for  the  right  person. 
Perfect  spot  for  someone  who  is  currently 
stymied  in  No.  2  position  on  a  larger  daily. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  tO: 
George  Riggs,  Publisher,  The  Herald- 
News,  16920  Spring  St.,  Fontana,  Calif. 
92335 


HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR— Grow¬ 
ing  75,000  Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday  seeks 
results-oriented  individual  with  strong 
sales  background.  Supervise  5-6  district 
managers,  familiarity  with  counselor  oper¬ 
ation  desirable.  Highly  competitive,  non¬ 
union  situation.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringes  plus  company  car.  Write  Box  1274, 
Editor  4  Publisher  with  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences. 


WE  ARE  LCXIKING  for  someone  who  has 
the  ambition  and  desire  to  get  to  the  top. 
The  opportunity  is  here,  but  you  will  have 
to  earn  it!  We  want  a  WORKING  circulator, 
and  if  you  think  you  are  the  one,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  We  are  a  group  of 
ABC  weeklies  in  New  Jersey.  Write  giving 
all  details  in  first  letter  in  confidence.  Box 
1253,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  exists  on  the 
ground  floor  with  t*o  Zone  2  established 
weeklies  'eadj  to  expand.  Now  20. OX 
combined  rack  sales.  Complete  home  de- 
iive'y  system  to  be  developed  Circulation 
experience  a  must.  Box  1260.  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  strong  promoter,  builder  and  col¬ 
lector.  Eastern  (Dhio.  26.000  PM  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Great  growth  potential.  Send  us  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements.  Box  1277. 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  in  Area  5  with  hard-hitting  news 
weekly  group.  Track  record  with  mail, 
stands,  motor  routes,  carrier  voluntary 
pay.  promotion  and  conversion  from  free. 
Good  salary,  bonus  and  fringes.  Box  1194. 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Western  daily  in  rapidly  growing  area  seeks 
aggressive,  knowledgeable  circulator.  We 
intend  to  double  our  circulation  in  the  next 
5  years.  If  you  have  the  organizational  abil¬ 
ity,  drive  and  know  how  to  lead  the  effort, 
send  your  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
1302.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


35.500  CIRCULATION  SUBURBAN  news¬ 
paper  operation  wants  No.  1  circulation 
manager  who's  experienced  in  paid,  volun¬ 
tary  pay.  promotions  and  has  a  proven 
track  record  in  sales  and  service.  In  return 
we  offer  hard  work,  a  chance  to  grow,  good 
pay,  bonus  and  a  complete  fringe  benefit 
program.  We  want  a  leader  who  wants  to 
run  his  own  show— successfully.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  salary  requirements 
tO: 

Tom  Jones.  President 
Tazewell  Publishing  Co. 

100  Detroit  Ave. 

Morton.  III.  61550 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Creative  circulation  director  for  2  paid  es¬ 
tablished  Manhattan  weekly  newspapers 
and  a  newly  formed  East  Side  paper.  Ex¬ 
perienced  with  subscription  and  news¬ 
stand  sales.  Call  Trentlyon,  (212)  989- 
4096. 


CITY  HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  person  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  city  home  delivery  opera¬ 
tion  and  direct  supervision  of  9  full  time 
city  district  managers.  Will  report  to  the 
Circulation  Director.  Must  be  a  sales- 
oriented,  self  starter  with  strong  leader¬ 
ship  qualities.  Acollege  degree  is  required. 
Strong  district  management  and  junior 
merchant  background  necessary.  Excel¬ 
lent  career  opportunity.  We  offer  a  good 
starting  salary  with  periodic  increases  and 
all  of  the  usual  benefits  including  pension 
plan.  Excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  with  a  large  newspaper  organization. 
The  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  is  a  morn¬ 
ing  7-days  a  week  and  evenings  5  days  a 
week  newspaper  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  89,000,  Located  on  the  Texas  Gulf 
Coast  with  ideal  climate  and  recreational 
facilities.  If  interested  send  complete  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  requirements  to 
James  J.  Wesson,  Personnel  Manager, 
Caller-Times  Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
9136,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  78408. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Under  25,000  PM  daily  located  in  Zone  4 
requires  better  than  average  person  to 
head  department  and  associate  with  prog¬ 
ressive  management  team.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation  and 
be  aggressive,  energetic,  creative  and  able 
to  deal  effectively  with  people.  Your  back¬ 
ground  will  be  thoroughly  checked  for 
management  abilities,  circulation  knowl¬ 
edge  and  charactei.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1343,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — Our  want  ad  vol¬ 
ume  has  grown  to  $325M  annually  without 
experienced  supervision,  consider  what  a 
professional  might  do.  Zone  5  weekly.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth  spot  for  a  shirt-sleeve  man¬ 
ager  who  can  document  proven  success  in 
all  classified  areas.  Box  1195,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


SOUTH  JERSEY’S  LARGEST  daily  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  has  opening  for  classified 
phone  room  supervisor.  General  classified 
advertising  experience  required,  includ¬ 
ing  soliciting  and  servicing  accounts.  Must 
be  natural  leader  and  eager  to  tackle 
fast-paced,  busy  office.  Good  salary  and 
company  benefits.  Submit  resume  to 
David  E.  Parton,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Press  and  Sunday  Press,  1900  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.J,  08404. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  for  18,000  PM  daily  and 
Sunday,  Area  4,  with  proven  record  of 
building  staff  cooperation  resulting  in 
sales  growth.  Not  a  director’s  job  but  re¬ 
quires  personal  selling  which  dem¬ 
onstrates  your  leadership  is  sound.  No 
two  year  wonders  need  apply,  only  perma¬ 
nent  types.  Full  resume  please.  Box  1193, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  for  small 
daily.  Excellent  opportunity  in  small  group 
of  newspapers  for  right  person.  The  Daily 
Sentinel,  111  Court  St.,  Pomeroy,  Ohio 
45769. 


GROUP  SALES  TRAINER 
Strong  emphasis  on  professional  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sales.  Heavy  travel 
schedule  required,  good  personal  habits, 
neat  appearing.  Fine  opportunity  for 
number  one  salesperson  or  advertising 
manager  to  extend  sales  ability  on  a  large 
scale.  Complete  resume  to  Box  1220, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIVE,  VlfORK  AND  PLAY  in  the  clean  air  of 
Colorful  Colorado.  We  expect  to  be  adding 
to  our  staff  soon.  If  you  have  a  strong 
background  in  advertising  sales,  consider 
this  fast  growing  and  progressive  morning 
daily.  Write  cover  letter  selling  yourself 
and  enclose  full  resume.  Box  1233,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OPENING  AUGUST  1.  Working  Display/ 
Classified  Manager  for  87-year-old  well- 
accepted  weekly.  Handle  key  accounts 
and  direct  promotions,  supervise  staff. 
Excellent  salary,  4-day  week,  monthly  per¬ 
formance  bonus.  Live  and  work  in  com¬ 
munity  with  good  recreational,  cultural 
and  entertainment  opportunities.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  receive  full  particulars.  Joel 
Remaley,  Publisher,  Hobart  Gazette,  607 
E.  Third  St.,  Hobart,  Ind.  46342. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  medium  size 
daily.  Outstanding  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sive  and  ambitious  person  to  join  a 
nation-wide  group.  Must  be  strong  on 
promotion  and  able  to  lead  and  train 
others.  Immediate  opening.  Good  starting 
salary,  fringe  benefits,  good  future  with 
advancement  possible  for  right  individual. 
Resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOVE  UP  NOW — Twin  weeklies  in  Zone  5 
seeking  a  working  assistant  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  who  will  also  double  as 
classified  manager  for  both  publications. 
The  individual  we  are  seeking  is  now  a  top 
producing  salesman  looking  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  move  into  management.  Job  will 
require  direct  supervision  of  3-person 
sales  staff.  Excellent  potential  for 
growth-oriented  person.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  1306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  for  60,000 
New  Jersey  daily.  Experience  preferred  but 
will  consider  qualified  candidate  with  de¬ 
gree.  Good  salary,  benefits,  opportunity  to 
grow.  Send  resume  to  Box  1311,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  SALES  for  daily  newspaper  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Good  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Classified  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Box  1333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN  with  proven  sales  record 
to  help  tap  potential  of  prosperous  70,000 
metro  area  for  superior  12,000  circula¬ 
tion  weekly.  Zone  3.  Box  1344,  Editor  & 
Pu  blisher. 


AD  MANAGER  who  has  ideas  and  desires 
to  grow  with  group  of  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Must  be  able  to  sell  major  accounts 
and  motivate  staff.  Salary  and  bonus. 
Send  resume  to  C.  H.  Grose,  Journal 
Newspapers,  72  W.  High  St.,  Ballston 
Spa,  N.Y.  12020. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  COMMUNICATE 
WITH  THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


SHARP,  AGGRESSIVE  salesperson  needed 
immediately  for  14,000  weekly  and  shop¬ 
per,  Salary  requirements,  resume,  first  let¬ 
ter  tO:  Tom  Hutton,  Publisher,  High  Plains 
Advertiser,  P.O.  Box  372,  Clovis,  N.M. 
88101. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESPERSONS,  experi¬ 
enced  or  will  consider  recent  J-school 
graduate  with  advertising  major,  for  Zone 
4,  Blue  Ribbon  semi-weekly  with  7200  cir¬ 
culation.  Send  complete  details.  Box 
1275,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


4500  CIRCULATION  West  Coast  weekly 
newspaper  seeks  Ad  Manager.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  management  and  direction 
of  ad  sales  for  weekly  and  special  sections. 
Good  income  and  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER:  Experienced,  full  time,  5-day 
suburban  daily,  good  potential.  Zone  2. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1296,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  highly  competitive 
metro-area  evening  daily  in  70-80,000 
range.  Great  Lakes  location.  You  will  have 
full  supen/ision  of  50-i-  staff  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  budget,  technological  change  and 
labor  relations,  but  prime  emphasis  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  superior  newspaper  which  can 
hold  Its  own  against  strong  daily  and 
weekly  competition.  We  have  been  willing 
to  try  anything  that  works,  and  our  innova¬ 
tion  and  drive  have  won  a  share  of  prizes. 
Job  priorities:  staff  leadership,  recognition 
of  reader  desires,  creativity  in  new 
methods  and  formats.  Our  area  is  heavy 
with  breaking  local  news  and  we  do  sub¬ 
stantial  zoning.  You  probably  cannot  meet 
the  demands  of  this  job  without  previous 
management  experience  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  and  preferably  one  which  has  com¬ 
petitive  factors.  Box  1170,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  NEEDED  to  establish  weekly 
newspaper  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Must  have 
newspaper  experience  and  be  able  to  edit 
copy,  and  oversee  complete  operation.  All 
applications  kept  in  strictest  confidence. 
Address  resume  to  M.  B.  Dollinger,  2331 
Schoenersville  Rd.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18108. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

If  you  report  accurately,  interview  with  in¬ 
sight  and,  above  all,  write  well,  you  may  be 
the  person  to  join  a  first-rate  feature¬ 
writing  staff.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Scott  McGehee 
Detroit  Free  Press 
321  W.  Lafayette 
Detroit,  Mich.  48231 


COPY  EDITOR  for  6-day  offset  PM  in  Zone 
3.  Must  be  experienced  hard  worker  capa¬ 
ble  of  helping  direct  young  staffers  as  well 
as  providing  skillful  editing  of  local  copy 
and  attractive  layouts.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  history  to  Box  1238,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR-ARTIST,  writer  with  layout  experi¬ 
ence  for  Gospel  Crusade  Inc.,  Rt.  2,  Box 
279,  Bradenton,  Fla.  33505,  Attn:  Gerald 
Layman,  or  call  (813)  747-6481, 


VERSATILE  EDITOR  for  Connecticut  al¬ 
ternative  weekly.  Rewarding  challenge  if 
you  produce.  2-3  years  newspaper  or 
magazine  experience,  competence  re¬ 
quired.  Box  1258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  for  award-winning 
South  Carolina  semi-weekly.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details.  Recent  J-School  graduate 
acceptable.  Box  1264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  for  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun.  Should  be  strong  in  layout  and 
copy  editing.  VDT  knowledge  helpful. 
Write,  with  page  samples,  to  Ron  Stuart, 
P.O.  Box  2078,  Clearwater,  Fla.  33517. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Responsible  for 
editorial  content  and  production  of  a 
dominant  suburban  community  newspaper 
— one  of  17  weekly  publications.  Preferred 
candidate  will  have  at  least  5  years  well- 
rounded  Journalism  experience  (editing, 
page  layout,  headlines,  etc.).  If  qualifi^ 
and  interested  submit  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Alice  Raggi,  Pioneer  Press 
Inc.,  1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  III. 
60091.  A  subsidiary  of  Time,  Inc,  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F.  Minority  appli¬ 
cants  encouraged  to  apply. 


EDITOR  for  THE  JEWISH  PRESS  of 
Omaha.  Requires  writing  experience  and 
other  news  skills.  Excellent  fringes;  salary 
open.  Write  Lou  Solomon,  Jewish  (federa¬ 
tion  of  Omaha,  333  South  132nd  St,,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Neb.  68154. 


WANT  TO  TRY  YOUR  HAND  at  learning  a 
job  from  the  ground  up?  Major  AM  daily  in 
Carolinas  is  seeking  a  reporter  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  section.  Must  be  willing  to  do  the  detail 
work,  learn  electronic  editing  and  layout, 
as  well  as  features  and  reporting.  Send 
resume,  salary  expectations  and  samples 
of  work  to  Box  1218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MODERATELY  CONSERVATIVE  Zone  2 
paper  seeks  experienced  editorial  writer. 
Send  resume  and  samples  in  confidence  to 
Box  1232,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  handle  woman’s  page,  other 
features  and  stories  on  Blue  Ribbon  Zone 
4  semi-weekly.  Experienced  or  recent 
J-School  graduate  considered.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details  including  experience  and 
training  to  Box  1270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPLETE  EDITOR  for  free  circulation 
Monterey  Peninsula  leisure  weekly.  Must 
have  sharp  writing,  editing  and  makeup 
skills.  Salary  open.  Samples,  resume  to 
Box  1255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  with  l^out  experience 
interested  in  learning  VDT  operation  need¬ 
ed  by  65,000  AM  Zone  5  daily.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  writing  samples,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  layouts  to  Box  1280,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER/COPY  EDITOR  for 
Lifestyle  section  of  South  Florida  AM 
daily.  If  you  like  investigative  as  well  as 
human  interest  writing,  can  produce  on 
deadline,  are  willing  to  assist  in  super¬ 
vising  staff,  know  layout  and  VDT  editing 
(or  eager  to  learn),  we’d  like  writing  and 
layout  samples,  resume,  references  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  1290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  EDITOR  to  manage 
multi-paper  group  of  award-winning  news¬ 
papers  in  highly  competitive  Zone  2  area. 
Must  have  strong  background  in  small 
daily  or  large  weekly  operation.  This  posi¬ 
tion  offers  challenge  and  opportunity  to 
right  person.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1288,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  Capable  newsman  to  edit  a 
top-notch,  award-winning  weekly.  Must  be 
experienced  and  have  the  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  (615)  528-5405,  ask  for  Osia 
Williams. 


NATIONAL  EDITOR 

Know  how  to  edit  tightly,  without  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  facts?  Enjoy  national/international 
news  but  understand  the  value  of  the  local 
angle?  Want  to  work  on  the  national  desk 
with  the  potential  to  run  it  in  the  future?  If 
you  already  know  how  to  handle  a  CRT, 
that’s  a  plus  but  not  a  must.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to  Box  1315.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGIN(3  EDITOR  for  bi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  western  North  Carolina.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  we’re  seeking  will  supervise  six  staff 
members,  write,  edit,  take  photos,  etc. 
Send  complete  resume,  including  salary 
expected  to  Box  1328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  6500  circulation 
prize-winning  daily.  Handle  sports  wire, 
paste  up  sports  pages,  write  local  column, 
cover  high  school  sports,  some  photo, 
some  features.  Prefer  2  years  experience. 
Write  fully:  John  Peirce,  News-Sun 
Kendallville,  Ind.  46755. 


EDITOR  for  flagship  paper  of  quality 
weekly  group.  Beautiful  Zone  2  area  with 
good  access  to  culture,  etc.  Must  be  en¬ 
thusiastic,  flexible  and  versatile.  Job  re¬ 
quires  writing,  reporting,  editing,  photog¬ 
raphy,  some  layout  and  pasteup.  Also 
opening  for  reporter  who  might  be  recent 
BA  recipient.  Box  1320,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

We  need  a  feature  writer  with  flair  for  un¬ 
conventional  Sunday  and  daily  women’s 
section  on  a  Midwest  newspaper.  There’s  a 
little  bit  of  routine  and  a  lot  of  writing  for 
someone  who  has  a  knack  with  words.  (And 
there’s  some  money,  too!)  Send  copies  of 
your  clips  with  resume  to  Box  1314,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE:  I  have  a  special  assign¬ 
ment  for  an  experienced  investigative  re¬ 
porter.  Approximately  6  weeks  in  Central 
Pennsylvania.  "The  Fields  are  ripe  unto 
harvest,"  for  the  right  reporter.  Box  1299, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Prefer  2  years  experience, 
willing  to  take  direction,  dependable  for 
day-to-day  tasks  as  well  as  big  story.  Zone 
8  daily  13,000.  Box  1318,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— We  are  looking  for  a 
sports  editor  for  a  90,000 -h  afternoon  daily 
who  brings  fresh,  new  ideas  and  initiative. 
Must  have  outstanding  ability  as  a  writer 
and  good  potential  as  an  administrator. 
Zone  3.  Box  1337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  DAILY  SENTINEL,  a  growing  5-day 
PM  is  looking  for  a  managing  editor  to  work 
with  our  award-winning  news  team.  Must 
be  experienced  in  news  writing,  photo  and 
news  editing  and  page  layout.  Excellent 
living  area,  outstanding  working  atmos¬ 
phere.  Please  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  complete  confidence  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Burfeindt,  Publisher,  Woodstock 
Daily  Sentinel,  109  S.  Jefferson  St., 
Woodstock,  III.  60098. 

SPORTSWRITER 

It’s  your  future — with  St.  Petersburg’s 
People  Paper,  The  Evening  Independent. 

If  you  have  a  solid  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  sportswriting,  and  are  proud  of 
your  talent,  this  may  be  your  opportunity 
to  join  a  fast  moving,  highly  competent 
newspaper  team  in  the  kind  of  reporting, 
writing  and  editing  that  gives  zest  and 
color  to  the  local  sports  scene.  Your  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  will  be  covering  the 
NFL’s  Tampa  Bay  Buccaneers.  Some 
travel  will  be  involved. 

In  addition  to  earning  a  good  salary,  you’ll 
participate  in  the  area’s  finest  extras! 
Sound  interesting?  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  requirements  to: 


PERSONNEL  OFFICE 
TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO. 

P.O.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 


SEEKING  DIRECTOR  OF 
INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING 

WCVB-TV  is  seeking  an  outstanding  journalist  to  assume  the  newly  created 
position  of  Director  of  Investigative  Reporting.  The  Director  will  lead  a  unit  that 
will  include  research  and  production  staff.  The  position  offers  outstanding  salary 
and  fringe  benefits. 

The  person  we  seek  will  have  at  least  five  years  experience  in  print  or  broadcast 
media.  That  experience  should  be  broad  and  include  some  investigative  report¬ 
ing.  Knowledge  of  the  Boston  area  would  be  an  asset,  but  is  not  a  pre-requisite. 

The  Director  we  seek  must  have  exceptional  writing  and  research  skills.  The 
ideal  candidate  is  a  tenacious,  creative,  accurate,  and  hard-working  journalist 
dedicated  to  his  or  her  craft  and  to  exposing  abuse  of  power  wherever  it  may 
exist. 

WCVB-TV,  located  in  the  5th  largest  television  market  in  the  country,  is  an 
award-winning  station  with  a  nationwide  reputation  for  the  quality  and  integrity  of 
its  news,  editorial,  and  public  affairs  programming. 

Respond  by  detailed  resume  only,  to:  Ms.  Gloria  Thompson,  Personnel  Dept., 
Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  5  TV  Place,  Needham,  MA.  02192.  Clips  or  videotape 
presentations  should  not  be  sent  at  this  time. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PRODUCTION 

SPORTS  DESK 

The  deskperson  we  hire  will  know  layout, 
editing  and  good  writing  from  bad.  Mostly, 
though,  he  or  she  will  be  an  excellent 
newsperson  with  management  potential 
and  the  vision  and  ability  to  help  nx)ld  a 
sports  section  that  wants  to  be  the  best  in 
the  country.  If  you  think  that's  you.  write 
and  tell  us  why.  ^nd  letter  and  resume  to 
Box  1313.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  Able  to  show 
high-level  hard  news  and  feature  skills  in 
five  years  or  more  on  quality  daily.  Relo¬ 
cate  in  fast-growing  city  that  offers  best  in 
year-around  living.  Write  Dale  Walton. 
Managing  Editor.  Daily  Citizen.  P.O.  Box 
26767.  'Tucson.  Anz.  85726. 

CITY  EDITOR 

If  you're  ready  to  be  city  editor  for  a  Zone  8 
daily  that  sets  high  standards  of  writing 
and  reporting,  please  send  your  resume 
today  I'm  looking  for  an  editor  with  out¬ 
standing  professional  qualifications  and 
leadership  ability.  If  you  qualify,  we  offer 
good  pay.  interesting  work  and  ideal  living 
conditions  in  one  of  the  nation's  most 
scenic  areas.  Box  1305.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENGINEERS 


!  COPY  EDITOR  wanted  for  25.000  circula- 
i  tion  daily  in  Zone  8.  Ability  to  edit  tightly. 

;  produce  sharp  heads  a  must.  VDT  experi- 
I  ence  helpful;  operation  will  be  completely 
I  electronic  in  September.  Send  resume. 

'  salary  needs  to  Box  1338.  Editor  & 
'  Publisher. 

I  SPORTS  EDITOR-REPORTER  to  continue 
community  sports  tradition  in  area  known 
I  for  top  prep  teams,  summer  leagues,  and 
,  adult  sports.  Use  of  camera,  some  layout 
'  helpful.  Emphasis  on  this  6-day  PM  paper 
j  is  local.  Need  go-getter.  Send  resume,  clip 
copies  to  the  News-Times,  123  S.  Jeffer- 
I  son  St..  Hartford  City,  Ind.  47348. 

'  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi- 
■  ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting.  Un¬ 
ique  opportuniN  for  hard  worker.  Clips,  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1316.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  desk  person 
and  reporter  with  minimum  4  years  ex¬ 
perience.  100.000-  circulation  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday.  Excellent  fringes, 
good  climate,  university  city  Zone  6.  Rush 
resume,  references  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  Box  1335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGINEERS 


Harris  Composition  Systems  Division  in  Melbourne, 
Florida,  is  adding  to  its  professional  engineering  staff. 
Harris  is  the  recognized  leader  in  the  design  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  electronic  newsrooms,  photocomposition 
systems  and  electronic  typesetting  for  the  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  markets. 

We  are  seeking  assembly  language  programmers  to  sup¬ 
port  the  development  of  CRT  terminal  operating  software 
and  real  time  program  modules  in  a  mini-computer  envi¬ 
ronment.  Successful  engineers  will  become  members  of  a 
small  group  involved  with  the  definition  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  large  data  base  disc  operating  systems.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  PDF  11  equipment  is  very  desirable. 

Positions  require  B.S.  or  advanced  degree  plus  2-5  years 
related  experience. 

Harris  offers  attractive  salaries,  complete  company  be¬ 
nefits  and  a  generous  relocation  policy. 

To  arrange  for  your  interview,  send  your  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  in  confidence,  to:  W.  T.  Schaefer. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


HARRIS  CORPORATION  Composition  Systems  Division 
P  O  Box  2080  Melbourne  Florida  32901 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F 


FREELANCE 


WANTED:  Sportswriter  to  do  once-a-week 
700-word  column  on  soccer.  Must  be 
knowledgeable  about  players  and  leagues 
nationally  and  worldwide  as  well  as  able  to 
answer  subscribers'  questions.  This  col¬ 
umn  will  reinforce  our  local  coverage.  Top 


Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  PUBLICATION  seeks  freelance 
news  correspondent  for  New  York/New 
Jersey  area.  News  coverage,  feature  arti¬ 
cles.  photos.  Pays  8e  a  word.  $8  per  photo. 
Box  1298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCER'S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments,  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2. 
P.O.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 
(914)  876-2713. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

OPERATOR  for  Sheridan  24-P  inserting 
machine.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits  on 
Texas  Gulf  Coast.  The  Galveston  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  628,  Galveston,  Texas 
77551,  or  call  Bill  Tuma,  (713)  744-3611. 


I  PHOTOGRAPHER  | 

East-West  Center  ! 

i  The  East-West  Center  is  a  national  educa-  I 
I  tional  institution  established  in  Hawaii  by  i 
'  the  United  States  Congress  in  1960.  The  | 
'  Center's  mandate  is  “to  promote  better  re-  | 
lations  between  the  USA  and  the  nations  j 
i  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  through  coooera-  | 
I  tive  study,  training  and  research."  Each 
!  year  approximately  1500  people  from  the  ! 
I  U.S.  and  some  60  countries  and  territories 
of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  area  work  and  study 
together  with  a  multi-national  East-West 
Center  staff  in  pri^rams  dealing  with  prob-  | 
lems  of  mutual  East-West  concern.  The  | 
Center  is  a  public,  non-profit  corporation  | 
directed  by  a  Board  of  Governors.  It  has  a 
i  budget  of  approximately  $12  million.  | 
I  Applications  and  nominations  are  being 
I  accepted  for  a  photographer  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  photographing  a  variety  of  Center 
Activities  and  programs  for  use  in  Center 
publications  and  distribution  to  news 
media  and  for  the  operation  of  visual- 
media  and  photographic  support  activities 
for  all  Center  programs. 

REQUIRED  QUALIFICATIONS 

EDUCATION— Bachelors  Degree  in  a 
visual  communication  related  field,  or  the 
I  equivalent  (three  years  of  relevant  work 
experience  in  photography  and  photo  lab 
activities). 

EXPERIENCE— in  addition  to  the  above, 
at  least  two  years  work  experience  in 
photography  involving  on-hand  camera 
work  and  working  in  photographic  dark¬ 
rooms  with  both  black  and  white  and  color 
formats. 

KNOWLEDGE — demonstrated  knowl- 
I  edge  of  all  aspects  of  photography  includ- 
1  ing  using  various  formats  of  camera 
equipment:  processing  black  and  white 
and  color  materials:  utilization  of  dark¬ 
room  equipment  and  printing  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  photographs. 

ABILITIES — to  work  under  limited 
supervision;  to  work  with  people  from  a 
;  wide  variety  of  cultures. 

SALARY — $11,046  per  year  plus  12.5% 
COLA. 

CLOSING  DATE— August  16.  1976.  Apply 
by  resume  with  a  cover  letter  stating  posi¬ 
tion  sought,  describing  relevant  qualifica¬ 
tions.  with  names  and  contact  address, 
phone  of  at  least  three  professional  refer¬ 
ences  tO;  Personnel  Division,  Office  of 
Administration,  Dept.  516.  East-West 
Center.  1777  East-West  Road.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  96822. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M,F 

MAJOR  WISCONSIN  MANUFACTURER  in 
the  outdoor  recreation  industry  requires 
ambitious,  hustling,  creative  photog¬ 
rapher.  Travel  required.  Assignments  will 
cover  studio  on-the-water,  and  general  in¬ 
dustrial  spectrum.  You  will  be  part  of  a 
service-oriented  in-plant  photo  depart¬ 
ment.  Salary  open,  fine  benefits.  You  may 
send,  in  confidence,  your  resume  and 
slides/tearsheets.  Box  1325,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSMAN,  WEB  OFFSET 

Expert  on  Cottrell  V-22.  High  salary,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Call  collect:  (212)  629-2906. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  tor  30,000  circu¬ 
lation  morning  daily.  Ojttrell  845  8-unit 
press.  Excellent  p^  and  benefits,  on 
Texas  Gulf  Coast.  The  Galveston  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  628,  Galveston.  Texas 
77551  or  call  Dale  Thompson  or  Les 
Daughtry,  (713)  744-3611. 

GOSS  METRO 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 

Large  quality  conscious  newspaper  and 
commercial  plant  requires  experienced 
person  with  management  and  technical 
skills.  Quality  and  waste  control,  preventa¬ 
tive  maintenance  and  production  schedul¬ 
ing,  material  usage  and  production  records 
are  among  the  qualifications  required.  All 
paid  company  benefits,  profit  sharing,  etc. 
Qualified  persons  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1330,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 


COLD-TYPE  SUPERVISOR 
Major  weekly  shopper  publication.  Zone  9. 
seeking  Ad  Production  Supervisor.  Must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  copy  flow, 
pasteup,  camera,  mark-up  for  Compu- 
graphic  9000.  Ability  to  train  and  motivate 
people  essential.  This  is  a  full  time  career 
position.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  1266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ PROMOTION _ 

DIRECTOR  OF 
PROMOTION/RESEARCH 

If  you  are  good  enough  to  quarterback  the 
marketing  team  of  one  of  the  nation's  most 
highly  respected  newspaper  combinations, 
in  one  of  its  most  dynamic  markets,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  you  are  chosen  you'll  be  considered  and 
treated  as  one  of  our  senior  executives, 
but  you'll  be  expected  to  roll  up  your 
sleeves  and  dig  in  as  the  rest  of  us  do. 
We  re  not  going  to  sell  you  on  Florida  sun¬ 
shine  and  palm  trees  (though  we  have 
plenty  of  both  and  thoroughly  enjoy  them). 
But  if  you  sell  us,  we're  confident  that  we 
can  convince  you  to  join  us  on  the  basis  of 
challenge,  job  satisfaction,  compensation, 
profit  sharing  and  other  company 
benefits — plus  the  fun  of  working  with  a 
group  of  pros  in  a  brand  new  building  pro¬ 
ducing  a  superior  product  in  a  great  mar¬ 
ket. 

Call  or  write  Jim  Urbanski,  (813)  272- 
7781,  THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE-TIMES.  (Will 
be  available  for  interviews  at  INAE  in 
Philadelphia.  July  17-21.) 


Positions 
Wanted  » 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPANDING? 

MODERNIZING? 

BUYING? 

Experience  counts  when  you  invest.  Hire  a 
publisher-editor  who  has  done  it  all.  Either 
full-time  or  consultant  position  sought. 
Box  1203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  PUBLISHER,  editor,  teacher 
seeks  management  position  in  non-metro 
daily,  weekly  or  group.  Box  1210.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FORMER  WEEKLY  and  Daily  owner- 
publisher  seeks  challenging  situation  in 
management  with  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Prefer  New  England,  but  will  consider  all 
areas  including  Canada.  Experienced  in  all 
phases.  Top  references.  Financial  partici¬ 
pation  possible  in  right  situation.  Box 
1292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER  with  small  daily  strong  on 
budgets  and  cost  control  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  1283.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  TEAM  available  for  large 
weekly,  bi-weekly  or  small  centrally  printed 
weekly  group.  Experienced  chain  weekly 
group  president  and  publisher  with  trained 
family  members  in  sales  and  photo¬ 
reporting.  Will  consider  phased  buyout 
or  bonus  system.  Box  1285.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MY  NEWSPAPER  GOALS  dictate  a  move  to 
General  Management.  Situation  now  pre¬ 
cludes  this.  25-plus  years  in  various  areas 
qualify  me  for  General  Manager.  Publisher 
or  assistant  in  right  position.  Intelligence, 
experience,  initiative  and  industriousness 
are  my  trademarks.  They'll  work  for  you. 
Box  1^7.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  of  small  weekly  seeking  simi¬ 
lar  or  ad  manager's  position  on  large 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Good  sales  record. 
Can  do  everything.  Prefer  Areas  3,4,5.  Call 
(606)  882-3581  or  (513)  275-8570  or  write 
P.O.  Box  11,  Dover,  Ky.  41034. 

VETERAN  display  salesman.  44,  manage¬ 
rial  experience,  also  published  freelance 
writer,  dependable,  hard  worker.  Manager, 
publisher  daily,  weekly.  Might  invest.  Zone 
6, 7,8,9,  quality  of  life  important.  Box 
1308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted.. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CARTOONISTS 


POLITICAL  CARTOONIST-ILLUSTRATOR 
Seeking  position  at  daily  paper.  Willing  to 
relocate  anywhere,  experienced  in  photog¬ 
raphy,  layout,  pasteup,  typography,  ad  and 
news  illustration,  background  in  political 
cartooning.  For  information  or  samples  call 
or  write  Hatley  Mason,  5900  Grove  Ave., 
Richmond,  Va.  23226.  (804)  288-2060. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCUUTION  MANAGER  small  daily,  25 
years  experience.  Under  paid.  Seek  move. 
Box  1184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Utah  Circulation  Manager  position 
desired  with  newspaper  about  20, OCX)  to 
50,000  circulation.  I  have  experience  as  a 
district  manager  and  dealer  for  30  years  at 
the  same  company.  At  age  49  I  feel  I  have 
enough  know  how  to  be  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  team.  For  better  service  and  honest 
steady  growth  please  contact  Paul  Friend, 
324-15th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90402. 
(213)  395-3037. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

YOUNG,  TALENTED,  HARD-WORKING 
classified  manager,  proven,  record,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  move  to  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  10  years  Zone  2,  18M  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
1176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WELL-TRAINED,  EXPERIENCED  producer 
seeks  display  sales  position  with  a  strong 
daily.  Box  1182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO.  2  MAN  seeks  ad  manager  position  with 
Southern  California  daily.  Solid  back¬ 
ground,  Zone  2 — 18M  daily  paper.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  1179,  Editors  Publisher. 


WORKING  AO  MANAGER,  weekly,  wants 
more  challenge  with  large  weekly  or  group. 
5  years  sales,  design.  Degree.  Areas  3,4. 
Box  1293,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  proven  record 
as  salesman  and  manager  who  can  moti¬ 
vate  others  in  increasing  sales  desires 
Zone  3,4,5.  Small  daily,  metro  experience. 
Good  in  sales,  service,  layout,  copy,  pro¬ 
motions.  College  graduate.  Box  1289, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

FORMER  FOREIGN  correspondent  for 
New  York  daily,  executive  editor  state 
capital  daily,  editor  Western  state  maga¬ 
zine,  57,  seeks  publisher  or  top  editorial 
position  on  daily,  preferably  in  West  but 
elsewhere  if  terms  appeal.  Box  1332, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  editors.  24-year-old  sportswriter 
needs  work  soon  or  must  sell  his  spirit 
to  the  insurance  world.  Writer,  reporter, 
does  layout.  You  won’t  be  sorry.  Zone  1,2. 

Call  (201)  779-8917. 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  Accomplished 
newsman,  12  years  with  metro  and  subur¬ 
ban  dailies,  plus  management  experience, 
seeks  to  run  newsroom  of  small  paper.  De¬ 
dicated,  creative,  productive.  Box  1086, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  CRAVE  more  from  a  job  than  a  paycheck. 
Conscientious  sportswriter-deskman,  28, 
eight  years  experience,  stifled  in  unfulfill¬ 
ing  position.  Seek  sports  editorship  quality 
lOM-up  PM  or  right  spot  on  PM,  perhaps 
emphasizing  baseball-desk  combination. 

Serious,  hard-working  approach-,  good  with 
public.  Strong  leader,  combine  hard-nosed 
and  amiable  qualities,  as  needed.  Box 
1181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTRY  EDITOR,  state,  national  award 
winner,  seeks  new  challenge.  Resume  on 
request.  Jim  Heyer,  Box  674,  Cedar  Falls, 

Iowa  ^613. 

REPORTER-hardworking,  capable,  ag¬ 
gressive;  seek  general  assignment  report¬ 
ing  job;  27,  BA;  call  or  write  John  Hart,  99 
Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14222.  (716) 

881-1039  home,  856-0843  work. 
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EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR  position  sought  by 
young  publisher,  editor,  teacher  with 
strong  management  experience.  Box 
1205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  29.  seeks  job 
with  daily  in  Zone  2,  3  or  4.  Have  4  years 
experience  as  a  reporter  on  Southern  daily. 
Another  3  years  as  editor-feature  writer. 
Box  1229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOPFLIGHT  COPY  EDITOR,  31,  seeking 
better  job,  more  responsibility,  bright  fu¬ 
ture  with  first-rate  newspaper.  BA  English; 

7  years  solid  experience  reporting,  editing;' 
OCR/VDT  trained;  very  strong  on  layout. 
Have  worked  rim,  wire,  makeup,  slot;  now 
ready  to  move  up.  Quality,  not  size,  of 
paper  key  factor.  Box  1217,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LOYAL  HARD  WORKER  seeks  reporting/ 
desk  Job.  Single,  27,  will  relocate  ANY 
ZONE:.  Have  3  years  experience.  GUY 
SULLIVAN,  1360  Third  Ave.,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95818.  (916)  443-8613. 

BACK  FROM  CANADA;  Versatile  news  and 
sports  journalist  with  layout  and  photo¬ 
graphy  experience  seeks  rewarding  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  U.S.  Daily.  Recently  directed  a 
one-man  yjorts  department  for  10,000 
daily  near  Toronto.  (617)  924-8726  or  Box 
1237,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SPORTSWRITER,  27,  seeks  PM  sports 
editorship.  Top  columnist,  a  bright  feature 
writer  with  sharp  layout  skills.  Strong 
background  with  excellent  references.  Box 
1226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

18  YEARS  DAILY  reporting,  writing.  Pho¬ 
tography.  Seek  challenging  hard  news,  fea¬ 
ture,  special  assignment,  editorial  writing, 
city  editor  post.  Zone  1,2  preferred.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM  to  put  out  your 
weekly.  Want  community  paper.  Experi¬ 
ence  runsthe  gamut.  See  for  yourself.  Hire 
us.  5907  Fremont  N.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98103. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  with  full 
range  of  experience  in  journalism  seeks 
job  with  boss  unafraid  of  using  what  is 
uncovered.  Iconoclast.  Zones  1  and  2.  Box 
1246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  WOMAN  REPORTER,  APME 
award-winner  with  2  years  experience  on 
medium  size  Texas  daily,  seeks  reporting 
position  Zone  4.  Box  1248,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NATIONAL  EDITOR  (for  6  years)  at 
175,000  circulation  Southern  daily  seeks 
new  challenges  in  management.  Have  SVz 
years  VDT  experience.  Previous  city  desk 
and  reporting  experience.  Masters  degree 
from  Columbia.  Box  1284,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COLUMNIST— Humor,  anger,  pathos, 
angst,  a  mixed  and  well  received  bag.  Has 
been  editor,  reporter,  with  weekly  column 
in  5  different  newspapers.  Currently  daily 
reporter  with  weekly  column,  had  it  with 
the  beats  and  wants  full-time  columnist 
post.  /Vge  27,  male.  Write  for  samples,  re¬ 
ferences  and  resume.  Box  1281,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER.  General  assignment  position 
desired.  Have  2  years  freelance  and  very 
strong  college  editorial  background.  Re¬ 
cent  J-Grad.  Want  chance  to  work  hard  for 
right  paper.  Joseph  W.  Fenton,  846  N. 
15th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  53233. 

CITY  EDITOR,  WOMAN  seeks  challenging 
mid-level  management  job  on  growing 
Zone  5  paper.  Reporting,  editing,  city  desk 
experience.  Looking  for  a  company  with  a 
future.  Box  1269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  in  com¬ 
munications  seeks  responsible  reporter/ 
photographer  position  with  small  daily/ 
weekly.  References.  Box  1282,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GET  the  best  of  a  high  honors  J-grad  with  2 
years  top  campus  copy  editing,  writing. 
Box  1310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  4  years  at  small  daily; 
want  greater  challenge;  resume,  clips 
available;  camera,  MA  degree;  29  years. 
Box  1319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 


WHAT  METROPOLITAN  American  (or 
Canadian)  daily  realizes  not  just  the  in¬ 
creasing  importance  in  newspapers  of  arts 
and  entertainment,  but  that  the  arts  now 
make  the  news  and  no  longer  need  be 
buried  on  ‘'amusements"  pages?  I  am  an 
experienced,  aggressive,  28-year-old  arts 
editor  who  wants  to  move  to  a  large  city. 
My  advantage  to  you  is  that  I  have  exper¬ 
tise  as  both  journalist  (who  can  oversee 
coverage  and  do  makeup,  production  and 
editing)  and  as  columnist-feature  writer- 
critic  (who  knows  the  arts  world  very  well 
and  can  evaluate  it  in  current  journalistic 
perspective).  Prefer  Zone  2  or  9,  but  will  go 
to  any  major  daily.  Box  1273,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN,  makeup  editor,  assis¬ 
tant  sports  editor,  or  reporter.  Mature  fam¬ 
ily  man  with  extensive  hot  and  cold  type, 
10  years  on  current  job.  Box  1304,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COLUMBIA  GRAD,  26,  Navy  vet,  college 
sports  and  general  reporting  experience. 
Seek  starting  job  as  reporter  on  daily  or 
weekly.  Will  go  anywhere.  Available  for  in¬ 
terview.  Box  132^  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  REPORTER,  23,  seeks  spot  on 
medium-large  daily.  Yale  grad,  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  all  beats,  features.  Box  1309, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  28,  of  "bright”  small  daily  (Zone 
9)  seeks  position  as  managing  editor  or  city 
editor  with  medium  daily.  Any  Zone.  Box 
1271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Pro  with  proven  track  record  as 
city,  metro,  managing  editor  on  dailies  in 
Zone  2.  Know  layout,  can  motivate  staff. 
Can  do  it  all.  Only  papers  who  want  to  lead 
the  pack  need  apply.  Box  1323,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EAGER  TO  RETURN  to  newsroom  after 
earning  MA.  10  years  experience  as 
reporter/editor.  Want  to  put  my  ideas  and 
energy  to  use  for  newspaper  that  wel¬ 
comes  innovation  and  initiative.  Seek 
supervisory  position  but  willing  to  consider 
all  proposals.  Prefer  Zones  7,8  or  9.  (405) 
364-6301. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  seeks  job  in  any 
news,  public  relations  or  communications 
field.  Sports  and  photo  background. 
Cheerful,  well  organized.  Willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  L.  Duffy,  231J.  The  Crossings. 
Glassboro,  N.J.  08028. 


AGGRESSIVE,  INFORMATIVE,  RESPON¬ 
SIBLE  magazine  writer.  J-grad  with  two 
years  experience  seeks  writing,  editing,  re¬ 
search  or  production  work.  Box  1341, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  for  a  personal  proof¬ 
reading. 


EAGER,  hard-working,  young,  self- 
motivated  reporter  seeks  post  with  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper.  Good  sports  back¬ 
ground.  Will  give  100%  effort  to  your 
newspaper.  Box  1307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


LITERATE,  CEREBRAL  city  editor,  five 
years  in  small  towns,  wants  to  work  on 
metro.  Editorial  page  first  choice,  in- 
depth  reporting  second.  Box  1342,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR,  13  years  Chicago,  In¬ 
diana  dailies,  10  in  PR,  medical  editing, 
seeks  urban  location,  editorial,  PR,  teach¬ 
ing.  Jeanne  Smith,  302  N.  Division  St., 
Salisbury,  Md.  21801.  (301)  749-8830. 


AWARD-WINNING  female  sports  reporter/ 
copy  deskwoman,  22,  with  VDT/OCR  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  challenging  position  on 
small  or  medium  daily  or  weekly.  Recent 
honors  grad  with  experience.  Zones 
1, 2,3,5.  Box  1321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


CONSERVATIVE  award-winning  veteran, 
all  beats,  seeks  investigative,  research, 
ghosting  assignments.  Box  1 186,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


EXPERIENCED  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
desires  position  as  director  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  Will  consider  any  location.  Box 
1327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING,  RESPONSIBLE  27- 
year-old  with  BA  in  photography  seeking 
staff  position.  Daniel  Burke,  126  Hamilton 
Dr.,  Snyder,  N.Y.  14226. 


PRODUCTION 


DO  YOU  NEED  a  production  man  who  can 
improve  your  present  system  or  install  new 
systems  to  reduce  cost  and  meet 
schedules?  14  years  production  manage¬ 
ment,  union  law,  fotocomp,  VDT's,  0<JR, 
and  plastic  plate  conversion.  Box  1291, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SATISFIED  with  your  composing  room  per¬ 
formance?  If  not,  let’s  get  together.  10 
years  experience  with  excellent  manhour 
record.  Understand  people  and  latest  sys¬ 
tems  for  top  production  and  meeting  dead¬ 
lines.  Union  law.  Box  1279,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Experienced,  capable  leader  with  highly 
successful  conversion  to  100%  cold  type. 
System  includes  computers,  scanners  and 
editing  terminals  in  news  and  classified. 
Accustomed  to  working  with  craft  unions. 
Currently  with  combination  paper  over 
120,00(3  circulation.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  1317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

10-YEAR  NEWSPAPERMAN,  29,  BA  with 
wide  range  of  experience  seeks  public  rela¬ 
tions  post.  Box  5092,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
72205. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


“30  glorious  days  in  jail” 

With  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  City  this  week  for 
the  first  time  since  1924 — the  famous 
marathon  sessions — it  has  provoked  a  lot 
of  comparative  stories  about  the  new 
Madison  Square  Garden  versus  the  old, 
the  changes  in  New  York  since  then,  the 
differences  between  that  convention  and 
this  one,  etc. 

However,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
political  scene  and  the  euphoria  induced 
by  the  Supreme  Court  Nebraska  gag  rule 
decision  two  weeks  ago,  it  seems  to  us 
the  newspaper  business  has  all  but  for¬ 
gotten  five  West  Coast  newsmen  who  are 
about  to  go  to  jail  for  refusing  to  disclose 
their  sources.  The  Supreme  Court's  re¬ 
fusal  to  review  lower  court  decisions  in 
their  cases,  handed  down  the  same  day 
as  the  Nebraska  ruling,  received  only 
minimal  space  in  the  press. 

In  spite  of  California's  “shield  law,” 
William  T.  Farr  faces  five  days  in  jail 
plus  a  S500  fine,  having  already  spent  46 
days  in  jail,  for  refusing  to  disclose  his 
sources  for  a  Los  Angeles  Times  story 
involving  the  Manson  murders. 

Reporters  Joe  Rosato,  William  Patter¬ 
son.  Jim  Bort.  and  managing  editor 
George  Gruner,  all  of  the  Fresno  Bee, 
face  310  days  in  jail  on  62  contempt  cita¬ 
tions  for  protecting  sources  of  material 
concerning  grand  jury  proceedings  in  a 
bribery  case. 

This  is  a  hell  of  a  bite  out  of  a  man's 
life  for  upholding  the  highest  traditions  of 
journalism.  Since  all  legal  recourse  has 
been  exhausted,  we  can  only  hope  that  a 
hearing  by  a  different  judge  in  the  case 
will  bring  some  leniency. 

Also,  how  about  trying  to  correct 
whatever  is  wrong  with  California's 
shield  law  so  this  cannot  happen  again? 

Newsmen  have  been  going  to  jail  over 
the  years  for  protecting  their  sources, 
long  before  anyone  thought  of  a  shield 
law. 

In  that  year  1924.  just  before  the 
marathon  Democratic  session,  E&P  car¬ 
ried  a  story  about  a  mid-West  editor  who 
was  spending  “30  Glorious  Days  in  Jail 
for  Refusal  to  Betray  a  Press  Confi¬ 
dence.”  That's  what  the  headline  said. 

The  story  was  written  from  jail  exclu¬ 
sively  for  E&P  by  Ralph  L.  King,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Waukegan  (111.) 
Sun,  who  had  been  held  in  contempt  for 
refusing  to  tell  a  grand  jury  his  source  for 
a  story  about  its  deliberations  in  a  graft 
probe  involving  bootlegging.  The  mayor, 
city  attorney  and  a  justice  of  the  peace 
were  indicted. 

King  apparently  had  “a  ball,"  judging 
from  his  own  story.  “My  steel-lined,  oc- 
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tagonal  turret  on  the  third  floor  had  been 
scrubbed,  cleaned.  Cigars  and  flowers 
had  been  sent  ahead  by  friends.  I  brought 
my  own  bed  clothing,  typewriter,  four- 
tube  radio  set.  calendar,  office  supplies 
usually  needed  in  my  line  of  work,  and  a 
part  of  my  stamp  collection  .  .  . 

“I  am  kept  busy  every  minute  of  the 
day  writing  'copy'  for  the  Daily  Sun, 
writing  feature  stories  for  dozens  of 
newspapers  and  syndicates,  being  inter¬ 
viewed  and  photographed,  and  entertain¬ 
ing  friends  and  acquaintances.  There 
have  been  between  1.200  and  1.500  vis¬ 
itors  .  .  .” 

King's  employers  doubled  his  salary 
while  he  was  incarcerated  and  his  in¬ 
come  from  outside  writing  was  “greatly 
increased,”  as  he  noted.  He  had  the 
“run"  of  the  place.  He  had  it  “made.” 

Jail  sentences  are  slightly  different  to¬ 
day,  we  imagine,  not  having  that  dubious 
pleasure.  We  doubt  that  Farr  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fresno  Four  will  look  upon  it 
as  a  “glorious”  experience. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  they  will  not 
be  overlooked  or  forgotten  for  the  stand 
they  took  in  behalf  of  all  of  us. 

• 

Ad  agency  opens 
in  Minneapolis 

The  formation  of  Knight  Advertising 
Communications  in  Minneapolis  has 
been  announced  by  the  company's  pro¬ 
prietor,  Mike  Moore.  Moore  has  adver¬ 
tising,  marketing  and  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience  with  such  companies  as  North 
Central  Airlines.  Honeywell,  Timesavers 
and  Midland  Associates.  Initial  emphasis 
of  Knight  Advertising  will  be  to  provide 
a  complete  range  of  communication  ser¬ 
vices,  including  market  planning,  direct 
mail,  literature  and  media  placement  for 
both  industrial  and  consumer  clients. 


State  news  agency 
ceases  operations 

The  State  Office  of  information  Ser¬ 
vices,  with  branches  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Sacramento,  was  terminated  (June  30),  a 
casualty  of  1976-77  budget  cutting. 

“What  the  state  is  not  going  to  have  any 
more,”  explained  Si  Nathenson,  head  of 
the  office  here,  “is  a  one-call  source  of 
information  on  any  operation  in  the 
executive  branch  (of  state  government).” 

The  news  disseminating  agency,  which 
included  a  daily  broadcast  service  and  a 
weekly  15-minute  Spanish  language  tele¬ 
vision  program  in  addition  to  news  re¬ 
leases  and  other  services,  originally  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  $280,413  item  on  the  budget. 

It  was  whittled  to  about  $166,000,  “a 
figure  we  could  get  by  on  without  a 
chief,”  Nathenson  said. 

The  agency  has  been  operating  without 
a  chief  for  about  three  months. 

“The  governor  (Edmund  G.  Brown  Jr.) 
would  like  to  retain  us  but  two  sub¬ 
committees  decided  otherwise  and  the 
Legislature  wrote  us  out  of  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  begins  today.” 

The  agency  was  established  in 
November.  1972.  under  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Sept.  2  trial  date 
in  reporter’s  death 

Trial  of  John  Harvey  Adamson, 
charged  with  murdering  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  reporter  Don  Bolles,  has  been  set  by 
Superior  Court  Judge  C.  Kimball  Rose 
for  September  2. 

Bolles  died  June  13  of  injuries  suffered 
1 1  days  earlier  when  a  bomb  exploded 
beneath  his  car. 

Adamson,  32,  arrested  2  hours  after 
the  investigative  reporter's  death,  has 
pleaded  innocent  to  the  charge.  During  a 
brief  court  arraignment  July  2  in 
Phoenix,  Adamson  remained  in  the 
Maricopa  County  jail  and  participated 
via  closed-circuit  television. 
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Books  on  journalism,  editing,  writing  and  related  subjects  available  through  E&P’s  Book  Department 


101 —  GANG  OF  PECKSNIFFS  and  other  com¬ 

ments  on  newspaper  publishers,  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  by  H.  L.  Mencken.  A  collection  of  Mencken's 
columns,  essays  and  articles  reflecting  his  impatience 
with  his  brethren  of  the  press  and  his  critical  appraisal 
of  the  world.  Selected,  edited  and  introduced  with  a 
profile  of  Mencken  as  a  newsman  by  Theo  Lippmann, 
Jr.  206  pages.  $8.95 

102—  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  SLANG— 

compiled  by  Harold  Wentworth  and  Stuart  Berg 
Flexner.  Second  supplemented  edition.  This  landma^ 
of  American  lexicography  now  has  more  than  23,000 
definitions,  about  3,000  of  them  in  a  new  96-page 
supplement.  If  you've  been  hyped  by  a  plastic  hippe 
ecofreak,  and  you  didn't  even  know  it,  you  need  this. 
766  pages.  $12.95 

103—  The  New  York  Times  Everyday  Reader's 
Dictionary  of  MISUNDERSTOOD,  MISUSED, 
MISPRONOUNCED  WORDS— Laurence  Urdang, 
editor.  Thousands  of  words  that  can  trip  up  the  best- 
educated  people  including  words  we  know  but  can't 
define  when  someone  asks  us  what  they  mean;  words 
we  understand  when  we  read  them  but  not  when  we 
hear  them  (and  vice  versa).  377  pages.  $7.95 

104—  PROOFREADING  &  COPYEDITING— A 

Practical  Guide  to  Style  for  the  1 970s,  by  Harry  H. 
McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid  practic¬ 
ing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and  journalists  by 
an  experienced  proofreader,  copyeditor  and  journalist. 
176  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 

105—  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  1970s, 

by  Ernest  C.  Hynds.  Comprehensive  survey  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  including  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
all  types;  black,  college,  conventional,  etc.  Discusses 
new  techniques  in  editorial  and  production  areas,  own¬ 
ership  trends,  computers,  scanners,  VDTs.  Particular 
attention  to  newspaper-government  relations.  349 
pages,  indexed.  $13.50 

106—  HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES-^  Manual 

for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E.  Garst 
and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A  classic  in  its  field 
explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  manual  of 
the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook.  Paperback 
only.  $3.00 

108—  THE  COMMUNICATIVE  ARTS— An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Mass  Media,  by  Charles  S.  Steinberg.  A 
concise  historical  and  critical  survey  of  every  area  of 
mass  communication  from  newspapers  to  magazines  to 
comics,  movies,  books,  radio,  television  advertising, 
public  relations.  An  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  mass 
communications  on  public  opinion. .problems  of  free¬ 
dom,  control,  responsibility.  372  pages,  indexed. 

$10.00 

109—  THE  IMPERATIVE  OF  FREEDOM— A 

philosophy  of  Journalistic  Autonomy,  by  John  C. 
Merrill.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  central  subject, 
social  responsibility  of  the  press  a  major  sub-topic. 
“Journalistic  autonomy  is  the  imperative  for  those  who 
want  to  participate  in  journalism  on  a  really  human 
level."  228  pages,  indexed.  $10.00 

no— STOP  THE  PRESSES!  by  Dick  Hyman.  A 
compilation  of  the  best  “Short  Takes"  from  the  weekly 
issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher  over  the  years.  Illustrated 
by  Bob  Dunn.  110  pages.  $2.95 

111—  ETHICS  AND  THE  PRESS— Read/ngs  in 

Mass  Media  Morality,  edited  by  John  C.  Merrill, 
University  of  Missouri,  and  Ralph  D.  Barney, 
Brigham  Young  University.  A  timely  collection  of 
some  35  articles  on  the  ethical  considerations  and  im¬ 
plications  the  media  must  face  in  reporting  the  news. 
338  pages.  $13.95 

112—  THE  CREATION  OF  CONSEUT-Public  Re¬ 
lations  in  Practice,  by  Charles  S.  Steinberg,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Communication  at  Hunter  College.  De¬ 
velops  the  thesis  that  public  relations,  practiced  with 
integrity  in  an  age  of  mass  media,  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  process  of  mass  communication  and  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  healthy  functioning  of  our  economic,  social, 
political  and  social  institutions.  315  pages.  $13.50 


113—  MY  FIRST  65  YEARS  IN  ADVERTISING  by 

Maxwell  Sackheim.  The  Dean  of  Direct  Mail  Adver¬ 
tising,  recently  elected  to  the  Copywriters'  Hall  of 
Fame,  discusses  techniques,  ads  and  headlines  that 
moved  billions  of  dollars  of  merchandise  from  shelf  to 
customer.  210  pages,  illustrated.  $9.95 

114—  THE  TIN  KAZOO:  Television,  Politics,  and 

the  News,  by  Edwin  Diamond.  A  critical  study  of 
broadcast  news  arguing  that  the  impact  of  TV  on  na¬ 
tional  audiences  is  considerably  less  than  is  generally 
believed.  Analyzes  a  number  of  misconceptions  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  television  news  is  not  as  influential  as 
it  is  thought  to  be.  270  pages.  $9.95 

115— HANDLING  NEWSPAPER  TE){T— An  Illus¬ 

trated  Guide  to  Putting  News  into  Print,  by  Harold 
Evans,  editor  of  The  Sunday  Times,  London.  From  a 
guide  to  text  type,  its  design  and  usage,  to  editing  copy, 
with  examples  applicable  to  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain. 
366  pages.  $11.95 

116 —  NEWS  HEADLINES,  by  Harold  Evans.  An 
illustrated  guide  to  the  writing  of  headlines  as  well  as 
style  and  typography  with  a  23-page  glossary  of  news¬ 
paper  terms  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  11 
pages  of  useful  synonyms.  150  pages.  $11.95 

117 —  NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated  Guide 

to  Layout,  by  Harold  Evans.  A  critical  examination  of 
newspaper  design  and  page  layout  drawing  examples 
from  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  newspapers 
around  the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 

118 —  NEWSMAKING,  by  Bernard  Roshco.  With 

journalistic  experience  and  a  d^ree  in  sociology,  the 
author  shows  how  the  relationship  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  and  other  social  institutions  determines  the 
press's  definition  of  news  and  how  it  is  presented;  how 
the  content  of  the  news  is  shaped  by  the  dominant 
values  of  American  society.  160  pages.  $10.00 

119—  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE,  The 

Story  of  the  Miami  Herald,  by  Nixon  Smiley.  A 
fascinating  history  of  the  Herald  and  the  Knights  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  history  of  Miami  before  and  after  the 
Knights  bought  the  newspaper  with  55,000  circulation 
for  $2.25  million  in  1937.  340  pages,  indexed  and 
illustrated.  $14.95 

120—  THE  MEDIA  IN  AMERICA,  by  John  Tebbel. 

More  than  a  newspaper  history;  it  covers  the  waterfront 
of  communication.  “The  media  ought  to  pay  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  critics,  few  of  whom  are  worth  listening  to, 
and  more  to  improving  their  product  in  terms  of 
thoroughness,  readability,  and  accuracy,"  the  author 
states.  $10.00 

121—  FEATURE  WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS, 

by  Daniel  R.  Williamson.  For  students  and  others 
interested  in  writing  features  for  newspapers.  Basic 
elements  and  techniques  explained  with  suggested 
exercises  and  practical  review  material.  218  pages, 
indexed.  $12.50 

123— REVERSE  DICTIONARY  by  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein,  consulting  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  author  of  “Headlines  and  Deadlines"  has  created 
an  unconventional  dictionary  listing  an  array  (13,390 
entries)  of  meanings  alphabetically  and  gives  the  words. 
277  pages.  $10.00 

126— HARPER  DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPOR¬ 
ARY  USAGE  by  William  Morris  and  Mary  Morris 
with  a  panel  of  136  language  experts.  Authors  of  the 
syndicated  column  “Words,  Wit  and  Wisdom"  have 
prepared  an  entertaining  and  informative  guide  to 
idioms,  slang,  vogue  words,  etc.,  with  opinions  on  dis¬ 
puted  usage.  650  pages.  $15.00 

128— THAT’S  WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  THE 
PRESS,  by  Keen  Rafferty.  A  lively  dictionary  of  more 
than  500  quotations  from  the  famous,  the  infamous,  and 
the  nondescript  through  the  centuries,  about  the  press 
and  the  broadcasters.  Thirty-four  classifications  includ¬ 
ing  “The  Presidents"  and  “The  Tyrants"  Indexed,  137 
pages.  $5.95 


129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE:  Revised  and  Edited  by  Lewis 
Jordan,  News  Editor,  The  New  York  Times.  A  greatly 
expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years  of  Times 
style  guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punctuation,  English 
usage  and  writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to  anyone 
who  works  with  words.  232  pages.  $10.00 

131—  BEYOND  THE  FACTS.  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of 

Feature  Writing,  by  Louis  Alexander.  Starts  with 
features  for  newspapers.  Elaborates  on  features  for 
broadcast  news  and  adds  guidance  in  writing  a  variety 
of  features  for  magazines.  Illustrated,  indexed,  264 
pages.  $8.95 

132—  A  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  DESK,  by 

Bruce  Humphrey.  A  former  managing  editor  of  a 
25,000  circulation  evening  daily  describes  in  32- 
mimeographed  pages  the  operation  of  a  universal  desk 
he  created  which  can  be  adapted  to  larger  or  smaller 
operations.  $2.50 

135—  WRITER’S  MARKET  ’76— A  compilation  of 

100  categories  and  more  than  5,000  paying  markets  for 
novels,  stories,  fillers,  plays,  articles,  gags,  verse  and 
photos  available  to  the  freelancer.  $12.50 

136—  A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  MARKETING 

MAGAZINE  ARTICLES,  by  Duane  Newcomb.  With 
over  3,(X)0  article  acceptances,  author  tells  what  it 
takes  and  how  to  do  it  in  developing  saleable  ideas, 
writing  and  marketing  them.  $6.95 

138—  ON  WRITING  WELL:  An  informal  guide  to 

writing  nonfiction,  by  William  Zinsser.  A  former 
writer  and  editor  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Life,  the  book  grew  out  of  a  course  the  author 
teaches  at  Yale.  Not  a  textbook,  but  an  effort  to  teach 
good  English  that  can  be  used  in  good  journalism  and 
good  nonfiction.  With  illustrative  passages  from  many 
famous  writers.  152  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 

139—  NEWS/WRITING  AND  REPORTING,  by 

James  M.  Neal  and  Suzanne  S.  Brown.  A  “how  to" 
book  for  novice  reporters  containing  many  examples  of 
outstanding  writing.  Each  chapter  contains  suggested 
assignments  by  which  students  can  test  their  skills.  298 
pages.  Indexed.  $11.95. 

140_THE  plight  of  ENGLISH:  Ambiguities, 
cacophonies  and  other  violations  of  our  language, 
by  Basil  Cottle,  senior  lecturer  in  English  at  University 
of  Bristol.  Blending  scholarly  discussion  with  humor  and 
common  sense  seeking  the  ideal  of  straightforward  and 
honest  English.  160  pages.  Indexed.  $7.95 

141— THE  PULITZER  PRIZES  by  John  Hohen- 
berg.  A  history  of  the  awards  in  books,  drama,  music 
and  journalism  over  six  decades  based  on  the  author's 
private  files.  He  is  newspaperman  and  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  and  since  1954  has  been  Administrator  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes  and  Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board.  It 
takes  you  behind  the  scenes  of  some  of  the  heated 
controversies  over  prizes  made  and  not  made.  434 


pages,  indexed.  $14.95 
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President  Ford  greets  guests  at  Cleveland  Press  Golden  Wedding  Party 


For  41  years,  The  Cleveland  Press  Golden 
Wedding  Party  has  been  a  Cleveland 
institution. 

This  year’s  party  had  a  surprise  guest. 

In  Cleveland  for  another  event,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  dropped  by  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  the  200  couples  there  for  the  occasion. 

In  his  remarks,  the  President  said  it  was 
“tremendous”  that  The  Cleveland  Press 
had  hosted  a  Golden  Wedding  Party  each 
year  for  more  than  four  decades. 

"...  I  meet  lots  of  wonderful  people,” 
he  said,  “but  the  people  who  impress  me  the 


most  are  people  like  yourselves,  who  for 
fifty  years  have  enjoyed  the  company  of  one 
another,  and  who  for  fifty  years  have 
worked  together  to  make  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion,  not  only  to  your  individual  lives, 
but  to  the  lives  of  your  children,  your 
neighbors,  and  your  friends . . .” 

As  “The  Newspaper  That  Serves  Its 
Readers,”  The  Cleveland  Press,  an  afternoon 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  takes  pride  in 
the  Golden  Wedding  Party  because  of  the 
people  it  honors  and  the  special  significance 
of  a  fiftieth  anniversary. 
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